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PREFACE. 



Thb ^eaner in a rich harvest field is able to 
present as good a sample of the golden grain in 
a few ears as if the whole produce were exhibited. 
Even so it js hoped the following pages of 
Biographic GleaningSillDll shew how much the 
mind and chMacter of woman have aidedi^the 
mental and ifioral progress of the present cen- 
tury. 

The last fifty years have been peculiarly 
marked by improvenient in female education 
among nearly all classes. This has not been 
effected^ woman, but hy her. 

Excellence in many departments of mental and 
moral activity has characterized the memorable 
women who have passed away in the time 
specified. To name those entitled fb gnttitude for 
their jj^terary merits chiefly, is not the purpose 
of this book. The characters here selected may 
each be considered representative of a dais. In 
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order to form correct theories as to what woman 
might do as a social reformer^ it is well to 
observe what, imder great disadvantages, she 
has done. Onr labours in the present, and our 
hope of the Aiture, must be greatly influenced 
by the use we make of the experience of the 
past, and woman's mission is best ascertained by 
a study of those who have fiilfilled that mission 
welL 

Faddington, Not. ISSm 
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Chapter L 
INTRODUCTORY. 



■* Lo I gentlest lore is power, whose noiseless stream 
Keeps fresh the sea of life, which else would teem 
Onlj with p\tigae8."—Ebenezer EOMt, 



TeBM WOBKHTG classes. — ^WoifAN MTTST BE A WOBSSB. 

— WOMAH THE BEFOBBf£B. DOMESTIC VIEW OE PUBLIC 

QUESTIONS. — ^DUTT TO SOCIETT.^-BlOGBAPHT A STUDY 
PBCULTABLT VALUABLE TO WOMAH. — ^FalSB ESTIMATES. 

— Strength manifested ie weakness. — ^Woman ik 

THE PBESENT AGE. 

The term ** working classes," like most con- 
ventional phrases, conveys a false and restricted 
idea. Every class, if they would do it, have their 
allotted labour; the highest as much, or more 
than the lowest None are wholly exonerated; 
least of all that portion of the human race, on 
whom, by necessity, the care and guidance of 
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the young, and the maintenance of pnre monLs 
in society must depend Whoever is an idler, 
woman, if true to duty, must be a worker. T.ho 
divine significance of labour requires to be fiilly 
understood by her — for on the right direction of 
her powers must the healthy progress of society 
depend. And yet it cannot be disputed, that the 
education of woman too often tends to foster the 
feeble and dependant in her character ; to make 
her more ready, timidly or indolently, to rely on 
others, than willing to develope the faculty of 
** self-help," energy, and perseverance. Yet 
doing, as well as suifering ; thinking, as well as 
feeling, directing as well as obeying, is the pro- 
vidential allotment of woman in our toiling, 
troubled world; and to be " thoroughly fur- 
iiished unto all good works" that can make the 
earthly more nearly approach the heavenly, is 
lier undoubted social responsibility. 

So much has been written about rights and 
wrongs in reference to woman, that the subject 
has aroused the ire of the objector and the weari- 
ness of the indifferent ; but the earnest mind can 
never feel that investigation or remonstrance 
should cease until the evils complained of cease. 
Nevertheless it is by most thoughtful persons 
admitted that on woman herself much more 
depends, than on any new theories of social 
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arrangementy any experiments of policy, or any 
arguments of mental equality, planned or put 
forth for her. The noble performance of duty 
is the best assertion of power; the careful deve- 
lopment of mind and moral character the best 
barrier against injustice. The recognition of 
this has certainly, though slowly, extended the 
sphere of woman's operations, and that under 
many disadvantages, and in opposition to the 
pressure of many prejudices in herself, as well as 
in others. The triumph of her mind is to be seen 
in the aspects of literature in the present day. 
So much of it is, in all departments, contributed 
wdl and wisely by woman, that it has been very 
justly said by a distinguished American author*, 
referring not merely to the women of his own 
coimtry, but to those who write the English lan- 
guage on both sides the Atlantic, that more has 
been done by woman in the province of letters 
diuing the last fifty years than in the five 
previous centuries. 

Literary occupation, however, from its require- 
ments and its absorbing character, can be the 
pursuit of but a few ; and if no further progress 
had been made by woman than that evidenced 
by her triumphs of authorship, there would not 

♦ R. W. Griswold. See Introductory Essay to 
** Pro9fi WrUert o^ AmericaJ^ 
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be very much to rejoice in as a record of the 
past, or a promise of the future. There is for 
woman a wider usefuhiedS and a higher life than 
that of contributor to her nation's literature — 
noble as that work, when nobly done, confessedly 
is. A true appreciation of her responsibilities 
must lead her to the conviction that she must 
be the reformer in society. The most limited 
estimate taken of her special province brings a 
very wide sphere of labour M^thin her view; 
and that, too, without extending her demands on 
man, or making aggressions on what he deems 
his prescriptive rights. 

There is a domestic as well as a public side to 
most questions affecting national progress, and 
woman has most to do with the former. The 
oppressions and injustice endured by large sec- 
tions of women dependant on their own exertions 
can only be effectually remedied by the justice and 
sympathy of her sister woman who is more favour- 
ably placed. Man is nearly powerless to prevent 
or remedy these evils. The wrongs of governesses 
— ^the wasted health and wi'etched remuneration 
of the large class of dressmakers, so often the 
victims to the vanity and selfishness of fashion — 
the long hours of labour in shops — ^the severe 
toil of domestic servants ; these are social evils, 
immediately appealing to women — ^in most in- 
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stances inflicted and perpetuated by thenu Then 
there are far lower depths than these — evils 
which happily she has not caused — ^but which 
humanity demands she should endeavour to 
remedy. The wretched victims of the seducer's 
arts can only be saved from perdition of soul 
and body by woman coming to her rescue — not 
scornfully "passing by on the other side," or 
hypocritically p;retenduig to ignore the existence 
of such wretchedness. The outcast child turned 
into the streets to grope its way in misery and 
crime, condemned to ignorance, and punished for 
being ignorant, looks to woman chiefly for the 
means of escape ; for where but to woman should 
childhood look? The miserable inebriate, the 
most humiliating of all spectacles, whether among 
the rich or the poor, appeals to woman to give 
to society the benefit of her pure example, so that 
the national and domestic sin of intemperance^ 
the prolific parent of so many other sins, may be 
overcome. The brutal law of force, whether 
manifested in the angry brawls of undisciplined 
passions, or the specious splendours of military 
array, must surely demand that woman — ^gentle 
woman I should be an embodiment of the spirit 
of peace. 

Even where, from circumstances, she is pre- 
vented from actively entering on any of these 
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yarious reformatory labours that so demand her 
special sympathy, in her office as teacher of the 
young, the highest office that a human being can 
fill, she has it in her power to implant such 
principles as shall tell favourably upon the world 
in reference to the removal of all these evils. 
Let her never think home a narrow sphere — 
her influence begins there, but not confined 
there, it goes forth far and wide. What tht 
spring is to a stream — what the heart is to the 
body, such is the home power to the virtues of a 
nation. 

In Holy Writ, when a picture is presented 
of a virtuous woman — one of the most obvious 
facts delineated is that her virtues blessed not 
merely herself but others. " Her husband was 
known in the gate," — " her children arose and 
called her blessed;'' they were not only the 
happier, but the better for her excellence; it 
increased the estimation in which they were 
held ; it was a guarantee for corresponding qua- 
lities in them. Therefore those women, probably 
the very happiest of their sex, who dwell like 
wisdom, " with children roimd their knees ; " 
who sit beneath the blessed roof of home ; nay, 
who make tho house a home indeed (for a mere 
dwelling is not a home), often exert an influence 
like the silent, yet irresistible electric force of 
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nature, feltr— not seen — palpitating in and through 
all the fair variety of things, as a vital essence, 
yet in itself latent, subtile, and undefined. 

In the midst of many discouragements in the 
present day, it is still a solemn responsibility to 
live in an age like this. The spirit of inquiry 
among us shews many unexpected evils con- 
tinuing side by side with our refinement and 
mental progress; yet there is much in the fact 
that these evils are now known : it is very un- 
pleasant to disturb a stagnant pool, but it muafc 
be done before it can be drained off, and the 
land restored. It would be agreeable to feel at 
ease about others, but the self-condemnation of 
the stiU small voice, saying " we are verily guilty 
concerning our brother," cannot be appeased but 
by faithful working to retrieve the past, and 
benefit the future. Many women, during the 
last half century, have felt this necessity laid 
upon tliem, and have faithfully obeyed the call 
of duty. Some, by promoting the interests of 
education, were pioneers who brought about 
many of the wholesome activities and improve- 
ments of the present day. Others, by their wise 
benevolence, dried the tear of sorrow, and, while 
relieving the poor and the needy, taught society 
many a lesson as to the best means of really 
bettering the ccmdition^ and at the same time 
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elevating the character of the poor. Others^ 
following the leading of events, have gone to dis- 
tant lands heralds of the Cross — that symbol of 
civilisation destined every where to promote 
glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, and 
j^ood will to men. 

Only a few of these instructors, philanthro- 
pists, reformers, missionaries, among women, 
could be presented in the compass of a single 
volume — "representative women" — (to borrow 
a phrase), marking an era of progress, sugges- 
tive of methods of usefulness and principles of 
duty, of wide and general, and yet of individual, 
application. Circumstances and results are wholly 
in the power of the Most High. Self-culture, 
with reference to mind and morals, right em- 
ployment of time, consecration and use of talents, 
depend mainly on ourselves. Let woman resolve 
what to be, and God will then shew her what He 
will have her to do. Let her not repine that 
her lot is cast in the privacies and sanctities of 
domestic life : best and happiest so, if such be 
the merciful will of God. She wiU find enough 
to do in the humblest as in the wealthiest home^ 
if she resolves to do well all that in every home 
comes to woman's share. Let her not repine if 
no domestic ties surround her, but be thankfu] 
fixr the greater leisure that is hers to give to the 
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OYer-bardened^ the desolate, and the neglected. 
Let her not repine if some nnusoal path opens 
before her, that calls her from the quietude she 
loves, demands sacrifices, exposes her to the 
ordeal of exaggerated censure or praise — ^those 
two red-hot ploughshares ! Let her but be sure 
she is right in the sight of God, and she shall 
walk between the fires in the narrow path of 
dutj, without the smell of burning on her ves- 
ture. 

Kot a single amelioration has occurred in our 
social system during the last £fty years, but 
woman has helped it forward; and, though it 
matters little to those who, in their day and 
generation, did good for its own sake, that their 
memories should dwell in our souls, and their 
names on our lips — yet it matters much to us 
that we cherish feelings of gratitude towards 
departed excellence, and that we strive to emu- 
late noble examples. Women, who were fidthful 
workers in the midst of disadvantages that we 
^ow can hardly compute or understand ; women^ 
whose toils for the good of others have so 
helped to overcome prejudice and alter circum- 
stances, that a fairer field is open for woman 
now, surely demand that we who have entered 
into their labours should tenderly and reverently 
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study the lesson of their lives, and apply it to 
ourselves. 

Biography, a valuable study for all, is pecu- 
liarly valuable to woman. She, with her glowing 
heart and lively fancy, tempted ever into the 
ideal by the construction of her mind, should be 
a student of the real. Her enthusiasm should 
be tempered by a knowledge of the actual in 
human life, so that mere feeling may not lead 
her into the wild region of romance, but sound 
judgment stimulate her to tread bravely the 
path, however lowly, where duty guides. Her 
oiSce of educator should make her a careful 
observer of h man character, for as far as the 
training of a mind is concerned, 

^^ What can we reason but from what we know ?*' 

Thus the narrative of the joys and sorrows, 
the trials and triumphs, the honest mistakes and 
failures, of those who have had to go the journey 
of life that we are now travelling, must be pre- 
eminently valuable. They are witnesses bearing 
testimon V of the practicable — pioneers inviting us 
to follow in the path their feet have helped to 
smooth — ^workers who received the wages of a 
glorious immortality. 

Many of the errors that yet linger in female 
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education, and cleave to woman in mature lifc^ 
arise from amiable but erroneous views of the 
virtue of humility. Humility rightly under- 
stood, is one of the loveliest Christian attainment^; 
and if the best and wisest, whether among 
women or men, measured their domgs either by 
their earnest aspirations, or the divine require- 
ments, it would soon be seen what unprofitable 
servants were even the most dihgent But i^ 
because all be not done that a heart-searching 
God and a conscientious conviction of duty re- 
quire, and therefore the worker faints and is 
weary, and gives up trying; or if gazing on 
outward difficulties, instead of faithfully seeking 
inward strength, life passes without any wise pur- 
pose, or holy endeavour, it is surely a mockery 
in such to say, " I have no talents," or " I have 
no influence ;" this is not humility — it is indo- 
lence and indifference. 

The class — and it is yet large — very large — 
comprehends a great section of both sexes, who 
consider woman a beautiful blossom on the tree 
of society, fluttering gaily in the summer sun, 
meant to charm the eye — to delight the senses. 
To them, the idea of woman having any higher 
aim than to please, to embellish, and decorate 
life, is an impertinence. Beauty and submission 
are the cardinal virtues of woman, according to 
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their creed ; so they give an education that de* 
velops impulses rather than feelings — personal 
graces rather than correct principles; they dwarf 
the mind and blind the soul with their system, 
or no system, and when the time comes, as 
come it will, that the poor blossoms fade, the 
fragile grace departs, then the fleeting admira- 
tion turns to abiding contempt, and man visits 
on woman his own mistakes, and woman, pining 
in discontent and imbecility, becomes her own 
and society's encumbrance. 

But, say some, is it wise to increase woman's 
responsibilities by any theories that throw on 
her the reforming of abuses, and the aiding the 
progress of society? is not her d^pendance on 
man proverbial? nay, does not the Bible dis- 
tincdy call her "the weaker vessel ?" Yes, and 
the same sacred authority calls forth the highest 
nobility of man's human nature by demanding that 
he shall therefore ^^have respect unto her;" and, 
furthermore, the same authority evidently teaches 
that such weakness is no hindrance to human 
progress, for it gives the sure word of prophecy 
that the " weak things of this world shall con- 
found the mighty." This is not a theory, but a 
fact ; have we not known it ? do we not see it? 
Nearly forty years ago there were 300 misorable 
neglected women at one time in our metropolitan 
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prison; shat Into two rooms, that were more 
like dens for wild beasts than anything else; 
and, in tmth, the occupants were scarcely 
hmnan. A kindly woman heard the appalling 
statement of their sin and misery, and she went 
to them unattended, unprotected. The story 
has been often told, never without awakeping a 
new throb of emotion. She came, the good 
Elizabeth Fry I like a creature of another sphere, 
to these poor lost beings, and their turbulent 
spirits calmed before her gentle look; their 
fierce hearts thrilled at her pitying words ; their 
startled souls were subdued as by a spiritual 
presence. What punishment never could have 
effected, sympathy brought at once — order, hope, 
reform followed. Senators, magistrates, rulers 
of all kinds proved the power for good that a 
weak woman, but strong in the might of truth, 
possessed, and beneficenfly wielded *. 

Need we look only to the past for an evidence 
that the weak things of the world confound the 
inighly ? No ; happily we can point to nume- 
rous instaDces of effort as earnest and as suc- 
cessful Juvenile depravity ! — that strange and 
woful phrase, linking together two such opposite 

* The life of Mrs. Fry has not been inserted in the 
following Memoirs, because it has appealed in so many 
forms, and is so familiar to alL 
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words — descriptive of an appalling fact in the 
midst of our modem civilisation; this same' 
juvenile depravity has had its causes, its laws, 
its prisons, its punishments; but no investigations 
have been more careful, no labours more earnest, 
no plans more eflFectual as preventives, than 
those of the wise and gentle Mary Carpenter of 
Bristol* 

In our colonizing country, emigration went on 
for years, and was looked to as the best mode of 
providing for our redundant population new 
means of life, and better rewards for toiL But 
there was no system that directed or arranged 
woman's career in our antipodes, or provided for 
the purities of social life ; all was a moral wil- 
derness. The womanly heart and practical 
mind of Caroline Chisholm came to sympathise 
and to devise, and multitudes of virtuous happy 
wives and mothers, in their distant homes, breathe 
blessings on her name ; while the home influ- 
ence and domestic purity likely to be generated 
by her plans, will be the best preservative of 
social order in that rising country. 

And yet more marked as a manifestation of 
the weak tilings of tlie world confounding the 

• See " Reformatory Schools,** also " Juvenile Delin- 
quents: their Condition and Treatment/* Bj Marj 
'Carpenter. 
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mighty; is the fact that, in America, that young 
.giant of a land ; so strong in much that is right, 
and, alas! so strong, also, in one huge wrong; 
where slavery in its worst form is sanctioned by 
the law, upheld by the Church, fostered by self- 
interest, and favoured by public opinion ; * yet 
a woman, — Lydia Child, — ^in the face of every 
prejudice and opposition, put forth the first plea 
for the slave t> nobly saying, " Let the doctrine 
of expediency return to the father of lies who 
invented it, let us do right" And in the very 
present time we know that Harriet Beecher 
Stowe has struck a chord that vibrates through 
the great heart of humanity, and the throbbing 
pulses of an aroused world beat indignantly 
against 

" The old and chartered lie, 
The feudal curse, whose whips and yokes 
Insult humanity." 

May God speed these and other working 
women in their efforts to overthrow Satan's 
kingdom in the eai'th, and bring about a better, 
brighter day ! " I can do all things through 
Christ who strengthenethme," is a maxim stricdy 

* The reader will understand that the Southern States 
are here meant. 

t " An Appeal for the Americans called Africans." 
iBy Lydia Maria Child, 1836. 
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consonant with feminine jgenileness and hmni- 
lityf and if really felt in its true reverential sig- 
nificance> will be a stimulas to the very weakest 
Those who are convinced that biography 
teaches principles by the most direct method^ 
that of example, — ^those who desire to emulate 
excellence, — ^those who by a retrospect of the 
.past, hope to gain strength for the present and 
the ftiture, will, perhaps, read with no indiffer- 
ent eye the following brief memorials of some 
genuine working women. 
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WSITIRGS or TKE SATIBIBTg.— ^EiTABMBmnHIT OT SaB- 
BATB-SCHOOL6. — ^BlBTH AND PaBKMTAQB OF SaEAK 
ElBBT (AFXXBWABD8 TeTMMBB). — ChILDHOOB. — 

BsMOYAi. TO London. — Attbacts thb notice or 
Db. Johnson. — Coubsb of bbading. — Mabbiage.*— 
Domestic occupations. — Happt familt cibclb.«— 
Establishment of Schools at Bbentfobd. — ^Wbit- 

XNGS FOB THE TOUNO, AND FOB SEBTANTB. — ^AbBANQB* 
MSNT OF- TIME. — ObSSBVANCB OF THB SaBBATH.— • 

Familt bebeatements — widowhood, death. 

Among the thousands of thoughtM women 
who have read Dr. Young's " Night Thoughts," 
how very few comparatiyely have read his satires. 
And yet, if they would form an estimate of ' 
the poet and his times, they must read 'his early I 
writiDgs, for in them is contained a picture of i 
his mind and of his age, truthfully yet pain- 
fiilly sketched. Every popular poet of the 
*^ Augustan age " of English literature thought 
it incimibent on him to become, not the eulogist, 
but the satirist of women. Or, if they eulogized 
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a few farourites in nigh-flown artificial strains, 
they made the amende to themselves and society 
by severe general strictures • They were teachers 
who justified the unsparing use of the lash by 
having a few special fkvourjies. So repulsive 
was then: severity, so completely did they com- 
prehend the punishment, rather than ihe pre- 
vention, of folly, that modem readers might be 
pardoned, if they rushed to the conclusion that 
the lash of the satirist may have often roused 
indignation and defiance, but never did any- 
thing in the way of improving those attacked. 
The writer frankly owns that this was her 
opinion, and that looking into her own heart, 
she could never have felt any other emotion than 
sorrowing indignation towards men, who, like 
Pope and Swift, used their special privilege as 
scholars, and authors, to say nothing of their 
gifts as poets, to malign and contemn the sex, 
who at that time were oft;en condemned to igno- 
rance, and laughed at if they sought for know- 
ledge, and thus prevented from improvement or 
self-defence. It was bad enough for society to 
have degraded .women into frivolity and weak- 
ness: — ^to upbraid them for being what preju- 
dice and neglect had nude them, seemed a 
refinement of despotism. And yet it must be 
confessed, the most ungenerous sarcasm is pre- 
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ferable to flattery; for the one, however unpa- 
latable, may contain a wholesome medicine, the 
other is always an insidious poison. 

Dr. Young's satires had a higher motive, and 
reading them foitbed an era in the moral and 
mental development of a young girl, who be- 
came in after-life one of the most valuable 
women of the end of the last, and beginning of 
the present century — a woman who deserves 
to be ranked high among educational reformers 
and experimental philanthropists. Dr. Young's 
satires on woman made her early in life resolve 
to endeavour to avoid the foUies and frivolities 
he condemned ; and a crisis having occurred in 
tlfe mental state of the mass of the people, by 
thflf arrangements of Providence, the subject of 
our sketch was among the first in labouring to 
remove the gross darkness of ignorance by 
means of Sabbath-schools. 

When the benevolent Robert Raikes, of 
Gloucester, first commenced Sunday-schools, he 
was regarded by many excellent persons as a 
mere enthusiast; and others were absolutely 
opposed to his efforts. Those who approved 
were doubtfiil and timid as to the result The 
manifest success that crowned the labour of 
faith and love was a wonderful triumph, and 
very speedily throughout wide England — ^nay, 

C 2 
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throughout theUnited Kingdom — Sunday-schools 
were in active operation, and were acknowledged 
by all to be an agency for good thdt all succeed- 
ing generations would labour to perpetuate. 
The first woman in England who entered cor- 
dially and energetically into this scheme of 
Sabbath instruction for the young, particularly 
of the poorer classes, was Mrs. Trimmer of 
Brentford ; a name interesting in the annals of 
education for many valuable elementary reli- 
gious works ; a woman whose life was a prac- 
tical exemplification of her writings. 

Sarah Kirby (afterwards Trimmer) was bom 
at Ipswich, January 17th, 1741. Her father wyi ' 
an artist — architectural drawing being his special 
department He was a man of great genital 
information and high character, insomuch that 
his society was sought after in the most exclu- 
sive circles. The Clergy of Ipswich had formed 
a kind of Club or Literary Society for themselves 
only, but the attainments of Mr. Eirby induced 
them, contrary to their usage, to solicit him to 
become a member. The wife of this excellent 
man was in all respects a helpmate. Their 
fiunily was very small, consisting only of Sarah, 
and a brother younger than herself. There is 
nothing remarkable recorded of the childhood of 
the subject of our sketcL She was an afiec- 
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tionate, lively, happy girl, not over studious, but 
jet, judging from a letter to her grandparents^ 
written in her eleventh year, early impressed 
with a desire to live usefully. From the first 
dawn of reason her parents had carefully trained 
her in Christian knowledge and duties, so that 
late in life she was able to say she *^ could never 
remember a time when she did not look up with 
gratitude to the Great Author of her being, and 
jpay Him the willing tribute of prayer and 
dianksgiving.'' 

/Her educational attainments, according to the 
fcshion of the last century, were not extensive, 
Vat they were thorough so far as they went 
at she learned was well learned. TheFrench 
and drawing were added to h^ Eng* 
lish studies. The advantage that she had in 
tuition from her &tber in drawing, was greatly 
neutralized by her having but little taste for his 
art ; though the progress she made was so fiur 
usefti], that it enabled her afterwards to teach 
drawing to her own children, and led her to 
YB^ne pictorial illustrations as important aids in 
ike work of education, long before the teaching 
from objects was recognized as valuable, and 
mrranged into a system in our schools. 

One department of her intellectual educataon 
was well attended to. She read aloud widi 
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great elegance and propriety, and, until late in 
life, could, without fatigue, read aloud much 
longer than most people ; a power, no doubt, ob- 
tained by practice. Her being some few years 
her brother's senior, gave her favourable oppor- 
tunities of overlooking his studies, and thus fix- 
ing more indelibly the first principles of know- 
ledge on her own mind. 

When she was about fourteen years of age, 
her father, with his family, removed to the 
neighbourhood of London. Mr. Eirby became 
teacher of perspective to the then Prince of 
Wales, and associated with many of the most 
memorable men of the time. The change of' 
residence had of course removed his tttfe 
daughter from the companions of her childhM^ 
and from this time she seems, her brother ex- 
cepted, to have associated with persons of mature 
years. An interesting incident brought her 
under the notice of Dr. Johnson, with whom she 
afterwards became a favourite. She happening 
to be with her father at the house of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, when a large party of literary people 
were present, a dispute arose respecting a paa* 
sage in Milton's ** Paradise Lost," which could 
not be decided from memory. Mr. Eirby 
inquired of hb daughter, who, no doubt, feared 
to speak, ^' whether she had not the book in her 
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pocket," the poem being a great favotirite of hers. 
The book was produced, we may well imagine, 
with blushing hesitation, and the disputed pas- 
sage was readily referred to. It is said " Dr. 
Johnson was so struck with a girl of that age 
making this work her pocket companion, and 
with the modesty of her behaviour upon the 
occasion, that he invited her the next day to 
his house, presented her with a copy of his 
Rambler, and afterwards treated her with great 
consideration." 

An incident like this would naturally form an 
^ra in the life of a thoughtM observant young 
girl, and henceforth she spent much of her 
tiy in reading our great English authors ; 
dpfly poets and divines. Shakespere, Milton, 
Thompson, and Dr. Young (as we have noticed), 
were her favourites among the former — Jeremy 
Taylor, and Bishop Hall, of the latter. The 
religious writings in which she most delighted 
were of a practical kind ; for, in youth, and 
during her whole life, she shrunk from contro- 
versial writings. The doctrines of the Church 
of England, in which she was trained, were 
maintained in her mature years from conscien- 
tious conviction, and being thus assured in her 
own mind on the subject of doctrine, all dili- 
gence was given to embody in her life the pre- 
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oepts of the (^ospeL Her aim was not to dis- 
pute for Christianity^ but to live its precepts. 

At the age of twenty-one^ she married Mr. 
Trimmer^ and went to reside at Brentford, near 
Kew Bridge. Her life for many years was 
actively passed in the performance of domestic 
duties, and it is interesting to observe how the 
diligent attention to the responsibilities of private 
life led to her career of public useftdness. Her 
£Eunily consisted of twelve children — six sons, 
and six daughters ; whom she both trained and 
educated herself. They were a peculiarly 
happy ftmily. Mutual confidence, perfect sym-i 
pathy — and therefore genuine love — ^was the law 
of the hoiisehold. Her methods of government 
and instruction were peculiarly her own, anJher 
well-ordered family were evidences of her suc- 
cess. The want die experienced of books suit" 
able in infant and home instruction led her to 
devise easy pleavg methods of improvement for 
her children, and firi^ids very justly thought 
that what had been so manifestly usdEul to one 
household might be equally beneficial to others. 
Thus this busy mother of a large famfly became 
an authoress. She is the only one, of all our 
popular modem writers on education, that had a 
mother's experience. 

Mrs. flannth More^ Mrs. Barbaiild» Miss 
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Edgeworth, were cartainlj accustomed to chil- 
dren ; jety compared with Mrs. Trimmer^ they 
were but theorists. 

It is worthy of remark that Mrs. Barbauld's 
** Easy Lessons" was the Kttk book that sug- 
gested Mrs. Trimmer^s first work for children: 
^^ An Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Nature." This work being much approved, led 
to others on Scripture subjects. Before her time, 
a simplificaticm of Scripture history, and £Emu- 
liar comments on Bible truths, had not been 
attempted for the young; and therefore the 
Scripture, for the most part, was an uninvitiBg 
and perjdexing study — ^a cramming of '^ words 
into the ear against the stomach of the sense*" 
It wtf a great honour to be first in aiding to 
remove this impediment to all real religious 
training. 

Though maternal love was the moving power 
that first stimulated the efforts ofiiMrs. Trimmer, 
it was a love that did not confine itself to her 
Qwn dwelling and kindred. She felt the claims 
of neglected childhood among the poor and 
ignorant, and her motherly heart yearned towards 
younglings exposed to the bitter biting winds of 
poverty. She had ever been neighbourly to the 
poor around her; br^t directly she heard of the 
plap of Sabbath iK^hoob, she saw a new way of 
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helping them. She established a Sunday school 
of her own, her daughters helpng her in tlio 
work of instruction as soon as experiment had 
convinced her of the value of the plan. She 
not only laboured herself, but wrote a most excel-' 
lent work, ** The Economy of Charity," the 
aim of which was to induce the establishment of 
schools similar to her own. This book it was 
that roused Hannah More to renewed effort as 
to Sunday schools, and the instruction of the 
poor. 

It greatly facilitated Mrs. Trimmer's efforts, 
that Queen Charlotte admired her writings and 
approved her plans. From the time tliat ^* The 
Economy of Charity" was circulated, the influ- 
ence of the amiable writer was most extensive. 
No desire for mere fame, however, no ambition 
of authorship, led her from the useful themes 
she loved best to treat The young and the 
poor were theidasses for whom she wrote. The 
'* Servant's Friend" was a book of sterling worth, 
addressed to an important dass, then too little 
thought of. A yet more useful work was her 
** Help to the Unlearned," containing plain useftd 
comments and explanations of the Scriptures. 

Mrs. Trimmer's being a good impressive reader, 
was a great help to her in the work of instmo- 
lion. She possessed a yet rarer endowment m 
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a considerable power of extemporaneons speak- 
ing. Her addresses to her children^ servants, 
and Sunday schcdars, on Scriptore subjects, 
were very acceptable from her gift of descrip- 
tion: it has been said of her that she would 
** talk of events recorded in the Sacred Volume 
till you might almost fancy them recent: for 
example ; when she was speaking of the death 
of Abel, the affliction of his parents in seeing 
the first fruits of their sin, in the destruction of 
a darling son, would be present to her imagina- 
tion ; and she would represent what must have 
been the bitterness of their sufferings, till you 
felt for them a sentiment of pity that had never 
before entered your thoughts; from this she 
would recur to the folly of sin, and the dangers 
attending it, till you were surprised that any 
one should ever give way to evil propensities. 
She would expatiate on the history of Joseph, 
till you entered into all the joys asd sorrows of 
him and his family ; of David, and of Daniel, 
till she brought them in review before you, and 
you wondered that you had not given greater 
attention to what you had read concerning them. 
They became interesting to you, as if they were 
now living; and you longed for the time when 
you might in reality converse with those holy 
men of old." 
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'' In the same manner, when the gracious 
words of our blessed Saviour, the tenderness 
which he shewed for the miseries of mankind, 
his wonderful miracles, and his sublime doc- 
trines, were the subjects of her conversation, 
it was impossible for the heart to remain cold 
upon those occasions, or to refrain from feelings 
of gratitude, veneration, and thankfulness." 

There can be no doubt that a methodical 
arrangement of her time enabled Mrs. Trimmer, 
in the midst of the cares of her numerous family, 
to do so much for others. When very young 
she adopted a system of early rising, and perse- 
vered in it throughout her whole life. It is 
related that when, in her girlhood, she resided 
at Eew, a young friend lived on the opposite 
(side of the river, the houses of each were within 
view, and an emulation was felt between them 
(IS to early rising; a handkerchief, suspended 
from the chamber-window, was the flag of vic- 
tory in this pleasant contest Happy sport, that 
ended in useftil custom ! 

It is hardly too much to say that this one 
habit of early rising was, of all others, the most 
valuable to Mrs. Trimmer; when could she 
have had leisure and quiet for reading, reflec- 
5on, and writing, but in the mornings before her 
iiamily were up ? To have sat up at night would 
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have impaired her health ; and besides, after the 
business of the day, her mind would have been 
wearied. Better that literary productions should 
have the freshness of the morning dew rather 
than smell of the midnight oil. 

There was a delightftd consistency in Mrs. 
Trimmer's christian character: though warmly 
attached to her own particular section of the 
Church, she was kindly aifectioned towards all, 
and ever used the apostle's words: "Grrace 
be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity. Amen." Her attachment 
to the Sabbath was pre-eminent She justly 
regarded the day of sacred rest as an invalu- 
able boon to a weary world. She saw that 
precious as it was to all, to the poor man 
it was above all price. A great portion of her 
latest efforts were given to endeavouring, by 
precept and writing, as well as by the example 
that her life always gave, to induce the labouring 
classes to value the Sabbath, and spend it aright 
Her journal is fiill of reflections and prayers on 
this subject She lived at a time when the 
principles of French infidels were insidiously 
spreading among our labouring classes, and 
weakening their reverence for religion, and their 
observance of its sanctity. The Sabbath was 
then in danger from the scepticism of the tim^ 
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just as it is now in danger from the pleasnre- 
loving tendencies of our locomotive age. Mrs. 
Trimmer wished that the poor might value that 
holy day as their greatest earthly privilege — 
that both young and old might call *^ the Sab- 
bath a ddight," " the holy of the Lord — ^honour- 
able;" and though, of course, in a town so near 
the metropolis as Brentford, where there would 
be much Stmday dissipation from visitors, and 
various peculiar temptations, yet she was 
favoured to see many good results from her 
labours. A description has been given of her 
mode of spending this day : — 

" There was nothing that she considered of 
greater importance to the happiness and comfort 
of man than the proper observance of the Sab* 
batL She regarded the fulfilment of this duty 
as bringing with it a peculiar blessing, as the 
sign which was to distinguish the servants of the 
Lord, and mark them as his people ; and often 
would she recur to those passages in the Scrip- 
tures which speak of it as such. 

** Let it not, however, be supposed that the 
Sunday was marked by Mrs. Trimmer as a day 
of gloom and severity ; on the contrary, it was 
a day of rest and peace, of satisfaction and in- 
nocent cheerfulness, not only to herself, but to 
all around her : but tlien it was the cheerfulness 
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that accorded with the sanctily of the day. The 
Sunday was passed in fireqnentrng the house of 
Grod, in teaching the children of the poor, in 
giving religious instructions to her own children, 
and also her servants, and in all the pleasures 
of domestic happiness and quiet enjoyment T 

Sunday schools, though her principal work, 
did not engross all her time ; schools of industry, 
as they were called, were established for the 
poor, and gave a valuable hint, that has since 
been acted on in many localities. The main idea 
of her book, " The Economy of Charity," was 
to shew that the best help that could be afforded 
to people, was to teach them to help themselves. 

Persons irho knew both Mrs. Trimmer and 
the great and good Dr. Watts, were in the 
habit of remarking a similarity of manners in 
each; the same humility of character, and ex- 
ceeding modesty of deportment Mrs. Trimmer, 
emerging from her private position as mother of 
a family, was accustomed to have her opinions 
quoted, and her conversation listened to, by the 
best and noblest in the land ; yet she was always 
more willing to listen than to speak, more con- 
scious of her own defects than of her success. 
Her admiration for writers of her own sex was 
genuine and heartfelt Mrs. Hannah More, the 
venerable Elizabetii Carter, and others were. 
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early in her career, among her iir^qaent corre- 
spondents, and their talents were often the theme 
of her praise. Her conversational powers were 
very considerable, and made her a most delightful 
companion* She was peculiarly sensitive and 
guarded in reference to evilnspeaking. It was a 
favourite maxim with her that '*a Christian 
should carefolly avoid saying anjrthing to the 
prejudice of others, unless it was necessary for 
the honour of God, or the good of men." Several 
passages in her Journal attest the scrupulous way 
in which she carried this out 

She says in one place : ** I wrote some of the 
Commentary on the Epistles; this employment 
makes me happy. But the greatest fart of the 
day passed improfitably ; a torrent of company 
has obliged me to waste it in frivolous conversa- 
tion. These sacrifices of time are unavoidable 
in an age like this; yet who that knows the 
value of time would not, like me, regret that 
any of it should pass without improvement? I 
am not quite satisfied with myself; some things, 
which I recollect to have said in the course of 
conversation, were not perfectly consistent with 
the rules of Christian charity. The faults and 
errors of a fellow-creature are matters of com- 
miseration; O Lord, teach me, I most humbly 
pray Thee, to restrain my tongue from evil- 
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speakmg^ and to throw a veil over the imper- 
fectioiis of others, unless their good, or that of 
sociely, can be promoted by revealing them." 

Her enjoyment of the beauties of nature was 
extreme, and well fitted her to be an exponent 
and indicator of those beauties to the opening 
mind of childhood* 

Though happy, far beyond the common lot, in 
her domestic relations, yet the tenderness of her 
heart made her tremblingly alive to the respon- 
sibilities attending the possession of so many 
household treasures. A wife and mother must 
ever rejoice with trembling ; for, in proportion to 
the joy, may be the sorrow. For a number of 
years death did not invade the dwelling. Hie 
came at la$t ; and removed in succession three 
children; the first, an infimt, her tenth child; 
then a daughter, aged five years; then a son 
aged 16 in all the glow and promise of youth* 
The year following this loss a greater calamity 
came in the sudden death of the husband and 
father of the household*: this occurred under very 
painful circumstances ; Mrs. Trimmer was awa- 
kened in the night by hearing a noise in his throat, 
which she thought was a fit, but proved to be the 
struggle of death. These severe trials served to 
shew yet more completely the triumph of faitL 
To trust in the Lord while all her joys were mid- 
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tiplying, and while every work in which she 
engaged prospered, was perhaps an easy mani- 
festation of gratitude, though obserration most 
convince every one that prosperity has its peculiar 
temptations, and that forgetftilness of the Divine 
Qiver of all good is common enough in the midst 
of His gifts ; but Mrs. Trimmer was as patient 
and resigned in sorrow as she had been humble 
and grateful in joy. Her faith enabled her to 
fulfil the Apostle's injunction : *' Rejoice in the 
Lord alway ; and again, I say rejoice." 

It is equally affecting and instructive to read 
in her Journal how she consecrated herself afresh 
in her widowhood to the Lord. Many passages 
similar to the following frequently occur: '^I 
know and feel that the Judge of all the earth, in 
taking my dear husband from a troublesome 
world, has acted mercifully and kindly by him. 
I will not grieve, if I can help it; but I have no 
kind, tender husband, to cheer my drooping 
spirits, to wipe away the falling tear. Merciful 
Father, l(X>k with compassion upon me. Oh, 
come, instead of a husband : support my spirits, 
and enable me to bear all the train of afflictions 
attendant on a state of widowhood. Whilst I 
am conscious of integrity of heart, of a sincere 
and ardent desire to do thy holy will, I caimot 
fear that thou will utterly forsake me. Oh, what 
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great troubles and adversities hast thou lately 
dbewed me ; yet didst thou turn and refresh me I 
Why then should I despond? I will not do so. 
I YfiJl trust in thy mercy: I will rely on thy 
promises: I will submit to thy dispensations. 
Thou, O Lord, knowest what is best ; thy will. 
Oh God, not mine, be done. Blessed Jesus, who 
wouldest those that mourn to come unto the^ 
vouchsafe and comfort me. Oh, hearken to my 
humble supph'cations ; oh, strengthen me by thy 
spirit Let me take up my cross with a patient 
and resigned mind and follow thee. Let me 
look to the joy that is set before me: let me 
never lose sight of the high prize of my calling — 
a crown of glory eternal in the heavens." 

From the time of her husband's decease in 
1792, Mrs. Trimmer was even more constantly 
employed in literary pursuits than previously. 
She, for some years, olited a very useftd perio- 
dical— "The Family Magazine.** "The Guar- 
dian of Education," was also a serial work. Her 
time was passed in study, and works of benevo- 
lence^ the one was a relaxation from the other. 
She had great reason to rejoice in the excellent 
dispositions of her still numerous offspring — 
many of whom married ; and she liv^d to behold 
another generation of descendants growing up 
in the practice and principles of that Christian 

d2 
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fiuth which her life had been passed in rdcom-' 
mending. 

It is very evident, from her Journal^ that man j 
fkna, now distmctly organized, were adopted by 
her long before they were generally known* 
Her mode of teaching yomig children by means 
of pictures, rather than from wearisome set les- 
sons, is the method now employed ia all infant 
schools; her simple explanations and inquiries, 
eliciting remark, and leading to conversation, is 
the plan sought to be introduced in modem 
Bible classes : while her visitation of the poor, 
with a view to spiritual as well as temporal aid, 
was a method we now see adopted by Town 
and City Missions. Her mind was eminently 
practical, and led her, as far as possible, to 
Bjfplj immediate and practical remedies to the 
evils of ignorance, indolence, and poverty. 

Thus loving and beloved, surrounded by chil- 
dren and grandchildren, by servants she had 
educated, and poor neighbours she had protected 
and instructed, the calm current of her life passed 
on — a clear stream, that reflected heaven in 
its calm depths and full serenity; and, at length, 
fell peaceably into the ocean of eternity. 

Very gently was the parting summons given 
to this faithful servant — this true worker. The 
eje of filial a£fection had noticed that 
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langaor abated liie actlvily of her habits, and 
dinuned the light in her benevolent eyes ; and 
she herself was conscious of symptoms that she 
thought might tenninate in sadden death: per- 
haps the removal of her hnsband having been 
sudden might lead h^ mind to dwell oa sudi a 
probability in her own case. Certain it is that 
this thought never altered her gentle cheer- 
fidness: her life was her preparation for death. 
Come when and how it might, she was ready. 
And it came thus — she was seated <me wmt^*s 
day (December 15, 1810) in her favourite chair 
in her study, many of her child^n being pre- 
sent — writing-materials were before her — ^when, 
after some little time of quiet, as if in con- 
templation, she drooped her head upon her 
bosom as though wearied. Sometimes as the 
infirmities of age had gradually come upon her, 
thid posture was not unusual, and those who 
witnessed it felt no other anxiety than that shs 
should not be disturbed. The slumber knew no 
awd^^iing. The spirit had passed. 

" So fades a smnmer cloud awaj, 

So flinkB the gale when ttonns are o'er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So breaks the wave along the shore.** 

Such a life needs no comment. Happy that 
servant whoth his Lord, when he c(»neth, shall 
find also ready. 
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In the interestiDg fragment of autobiograph j 
prefixed to the memoir of the poet Southej, 
there axe some carious remarks on tihe state of 
female education in the West of England, in the 
middle of the last century. The very poor were 
by no means the only class then neglected. A 
young girl in the middle ranks, who had not the 
advantage of intellectual as well as moral super- 
TisioQ at home, was little likely to obtain either 
in the ladies' schools of the time. The Qovet^ 
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ness of the principal boarding-school of Here- 
ford, wlio, for many years in conjunction with 
her sister, had educated the daughters of the 
most respectable peofde in that city, used to say, 
when speaking of a former pupQ, *' Her went to 
school to wi*. * And of the two leading semi- 
naries in Bristol, one was conducted by a lady of 
notoriously immoral lifi^ and the other by two 
sisters, who, to Southey's own knowledge, spoke 
English in the way above quoted. Some 
acquaintance with a fact like this is necessary in 
order to appreciate the value of the educational 
labours of a &mily of sisters in Bristol, whose 
efforts would have deserved high commendation^ 
even if the literary celebrity of one of the family 
had not r^idered the whole group interesting. 
Whatever may be the differences of opinion, poli- 
tical, religious, and literary, between various cul- 
tivated people in the present day and the cele- 
brated Bristol coierUj yet few quiet lives are more 
instructive, and few households more memorable, 
than that of Hannah More and her four sisters. 

Complete success in any remarkable career will 
be sure to excite some exaggeration of estimate. 
Persons are over or underrated for a time, in 
proportion to their success being rejoiced in or 
grudged. Personal prejudice, of course, influences 

♦ life of Robert Soutiiej, voLi^ p. 20. 
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the judgment Besides, external circnmBtanoes 
and not individual character are studied* Thus 
it has happened that the very highest praise, and 
the bitterest censure, has been uttered in refer- 
ence to Mrs. Hannah More, and manj thought- 
ful people, who take a middle course in the pre- 
sent da J, appear to think her celebrity arose 
quite as much from the unintellectual character 
of most women of her time, as from any pecu- 
liar excellence in her writings, judged by present 
standards of comparison* Meanwhile, it will be 
well for all readers to remember, that a woman 
who was so praised and so abused, must have 
been a remarkable character* Criticism as te 
mere intellectual powers ought, in all cases, to be 
very subordinate to a studious examination of 
the lesson of her life. The very £act, that in 
an age not favourable to woman's mental eleva- 
tion, she raised herself from a comparatively 
humble station, to a position of such influence, 
that no contemporary female name ranked higher 
in the list of educational and literary benefactors 
— that she not only accumulated a large fortune 
industriously, but disbursed it liberally — that, 
reared in a remote village, she came to be the 
£Eivourite companion of the learned and the noble, 
and the monitor both of peasants and princes 
— thaiy sickly from childhood, she laboured. 
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US few women in health ever toiled, to carry 
ont her benevolent plans, such facts render it 
certain, that if all this was effected by, as some 
assert, second-rate mental powers, the charac- 
ter must gain by what is subtracted from the 
genius, and the life becomes more valuable as 
an example; for the usefulness must then be 
regarded as the consequence of patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, rather than the triumph 
of a brilliant genius — ^a consequence, not a phe- 
nomenon. The woman who, for many years, 
educated at her own expense a thousand children 
annually, and whose munificent charities were not 
maintained by any inherited wealth or rank, but 
by the product of her own talents, is one of 
whom England may be justly proud. 

The inconsistencies, and they appear to be 
many, of Hannah Here's career and opinions, 
serve to increase the interest with which we 
study both, as the shadows of floating clouds on 
a dear lake soften the brilliant monotony of 
intense sunshine. 

Her increased seriousness of religious ccmvio- 
tion, as she advanced in life, might supply a rea- 
son for her laying aside dramatic composition, 
though her first literary success was achieved in 
that department; but, late in life, to revise and 
send out her play of Percy simultaneously with 
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an Essay against the Drama, as utterly unie- 
deemable, and yet afterwards to entertain the 
idea that theatrical representations might be 
made the means of civilising the inhabitants of 
Ceylon — ^to have been the firm friend of Garrick, 
and to have shrunk disapprovingly from all other 
players — to teach that home and home- duties 
comprised woman's whole sphere, and that any 
interference with politics was neither feminine 
nor right, and yet to write party politics with 
no sparing hand — ^nobly to establish schools for 
the poor when the clergy gave hindrance rather 
than aid, and timidly, when the effort had 
become completely successful, to offer to give 
those schools up if her diocesan disapproved 
them — ^to shrink from dissent, and yet frequent 
the preaching of Mr, Jay — ^to have a high idea 
of Christian liberty and liberality, and still 
humbly apologise to her bishop* for having once 
communed with a body of fidthful Noncon- 
formists — ^to have among her intimate corre- 
spondents the saintly Wilberforce, and the lati- 
tudinarian Lord Orford, and to be warmly liked 
by both, — are passages in her life that serve to 
shew of what a strange mixture at best the com- 
plex web of human character is composed. 
At the hamlet of Fish-Ponds, in the parish of 

* Dr. BendoD, Biihop of Bath and Wdku 
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Stafdetoii, Gloncestershirey four miles from Bris- 
tolf there lived during the last century a veiy 
worthy family in humble circumstances. Jacob 
More had been the subject of some severe vicis- 
situdes. A lawHsuit had deprived him, while 
yet a youth, of an inheritance to which he had 
expected to succeed, and compelled him to 
depend on his own exertions for support For- 
tunately he had rec^ved a tolerable education, 
and possessed good principles. For some time 
he was a supervisor of the Ekcise in Bristol. 
At length he obtained a more congenial situation 
as master of the free-school at Fish-Ponds. He 
was no sooner settled there than he married, 
about the year 1737, the daughter of Mr. John 
Grace, a small farmer. 

Mary Grace was worthy of her gentle name; 
she brought, as her dower to lier husband's 
dwelling, that pearl of great price, firm religious 
{Hincipla Five daughters were bom of this 
marriage. The dates of their birth were, Mary 
1738, Elizabeth 1740, Sarah 1743, Hannah 
1745, and Martha 1759. Martha's being so 
much the junior, caused Hannah, for many 
years, to be treated as the youngling of the 
flock, and her mental activity would have full 
chance of being fostered and noticed by sisters 
and parents. She early manifested a good 
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memory and a ready wit Making rhymes ' 
with her a favourite amusement, and at four 
years old she composed some satirical verses on 
Bristol, of which all that her sisters remembered 
were — 

" This road leads to a great city, 
Which is more populous than witty."* 

When her mother commenced to teach littk 
Hannah to read, she found, to her surprise, llie 
child had akeady taught herself, by looking 
over, and listening to her sisters. Writmg 
immediately followed, and the deamess of writ- 
ing-materials was the first and greatest trouble 
of her childhood. So earnestly did Hannah 
wish to possess a whole quire of paper, that 
«ne was given to her as a birth-day present; 
and long years after, the sisters used to recall 
the incident, that Hannah's favourite childish 
game was to imagine herself riding to London, 
to visit booksellers and bishops: certainly a 
curious fact, when her after-life is considered* 
The first sixpence she ever possessed was given 
her by the clergyman of the parish, for repeatitig 
llie Church Catechism with perfect accuracy in 
the church, when not more than five years old 

Her father amused his leisure by giving her a 
few lessons in I^atin and mathematics, but heii* 
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tated to proceed, because the quickness of his 
pupil alarmed him. Learning in a woman was 
then looked upon as &r more dangerous than 
ignorance. The mental capabilities of this child 
were not only noticed by the delighted parents, 
but seem to have been, from the first, warmly 
admired by the whole fiunily. There was some- 
thing far better than mere talent in that house- 
hold; ^^an excellent spirit" was there. The 
eldest sister, Mary, possessed wonderfdl energy 
of character. The worthy iather wished his 
daughters to be competent to conduct a school 
for young persons of their own sex, of a superior 
kind to those then existing, so that the eldest 
daughter learned French. She used to go three 
tunes a-week to Bristol to take lessons, walking 
the distance there and back. The lesson she 
received on her return she taught to her sisters. 
Walking eight miles for a French lesson, and 
teaching what she had learned, was no child's 
play; and Mary More has been known to faint 
from her exertions, but never to suspend them. 
One of the state prisons being at Stapleton, the 
French officers on parole used to visit Mr. More's 
house, and the result was, that Mary, in early 
youth, spoke French with fluency, and had so 
instructed her younger sisters, that Hannah, in 
particular^ at twelve years of age, was tolerably 
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conversant with a language then very rarefy 
learned by young girls in their station of life. 

When only in her twentieth year, Mary 
More, aided by her two next sisters, com- 
menced a school in BristoL Hannah went to 
reside with them, and, although regarded then 
as a pupil, was by her early proficiency and 
ready talents fully as useful to her sisters, as 
if she could at once have aided them in the 
work of tuition, inasmuch as her attainments 
were a guarantee for the excellence of their 
instruction. The school was immediately pros- 
perous. 

Among the anomalies of female education at 
that time was the cultivation of a taste for 
dramatic representations: and in the school of 
the Misses More, probably in the hope of cul- 
tivating a correct elocution, the pupils enacted 
little pieces before a select and, of course, ad- 
miring audience; a plan that seems liable to 
very grave objections, at all events one that was 
manifestly inconsistent at a time when every 
kind of liberal culture and extensive reading was 
considered unfeminine. To supply appropriate 
pieces for these young actresses was an employ- 
ment congenial to the lively talents of Hannah 
More. Herfirst printed work was ''The Search 
after Happmess," written in her seventeenth year. 
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This little piece was» for her age, a remarkable 
literary effort, and inculcated a pure moraL 
Happiness is represented as sought in many 
varied ways, but only found in religion. 

This production being inscribed as a tribute of 
gratitude to a lady of fortune and influence, Mrs. 
Gwatkin, the school speedily became fiishionable ; 
pupils came from tlie most remote parts of the 
kingdom, and a larger residence was needed. 
The first house erected in Park Street, Bristol, 
was occupied by the sisters and their school. 

Two friendships were formed by Hannah 
More in her youth that materially aided her 
progress. The one was with Dr. Sir James 
Stonehouse, a physician who had also entered 
the clerical profession and whose benevolence, 
piety, and general information were of great use 
to a young authoress ; the other was Dr. Tucker, 
Dean of Gloucester, known as a political econo- 
mist and most superior man. These gentlemen 
were equally delighted and surprised by her 
talents. At an early age she was a skilful ver- 
sifier, and her fluent pen wrote many stanzas to 
individuals, commemorating little incidents, 
trifling m themselves, but likely to be interesting 
when thus noticed. So friends were won, and 
it is said Hannah More never forfeited the affec- 
tion she had once gained* 
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Her youthftil years did not pass without her 
becoming acquainted with some of those troubles 
that give an experimental knowledge of the depths 
of the human heart. Among the pupils of the 
school were two young ladies named Turner. 
They had a cousin^ Edward TumeTj Esq.» who 
owned an estate called Belmont, about six miles 
from Bristol. During the vacations the Misses 
Turner often invited Hannah and her little sister 
Patty to the house of their relative, and an inti- 
macy sprung up, not the' less warm and friendly 
for being cemented by a graceful compliment. 
A rock in the grounds of Belmont, curiously 
marked with spots of red sand^stone, was made 
the subject of an allegorical poem by Hannah, 
endded ''The Bleeding Rock." Most landed 
proprietors are pleased whdh the beauty of their 
estates is the theme, and Mr. Turner, though 
nearly twice the age of the young minstrel, who 
was then twenty-two, seems to have been roused 
to a sudden and warm enthusiasm by the many 
fascinadons of his guest. Testimony gathered 
from various sources represents Hannah More as 
possessing a very pleasing exterior. Her form, 
though small, was delicately propordoned and 
graceful The mingled thoughtfrdness and 
vivacity of her fine eyes gave a beaming and 
varied expression to her soft agreeable featurei^ 
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an animafion far more pleasing than mere beaaly. 
Add to this her well-informed mind, poetic feel- 
ing, sweet temper, and unassuming manners, and 
it is no wonder that Mr. Turner should have 
wished her to become mistress of the beautiftd 
grounds that had suggested her allegorical poem. 
The offer of hand and heart was accepted^ 
and Hannah, in the full expectation of becoming 
a wife, gare up her share of the school, and in- 
curred very considerable expenses. The wed- 
ding day was appointed, but just before it arrived 
Mr. Turner caused it to be postponed — ^a second 
appointment was made, and then came another 
postponement — ^a third period was fixed, and, as 
some testify, was similarly postponed. Mr. De 
Quincy stated in print some years ago*, that a 
clergyman who knew the whole circumstances 
well, assured him " The morning was fixed for 
the marriage. Miss More's friends were all in at- 
tendance, and, after breakfasting together, had 
actually proceeded to the church, where they 
were to meet the bridegroom. They actually 
waited an hour in the porch looking for his arri- 
val ; and, as yet, with no suspicions of his dis- 
honourable intentions. At length a single horse- 
man was seen approaching. He advanced to the 
steps, dismounted, and presented to Miss More a 
* literary Becollectioiis : Taifs Magazine^ vol. vi. 1839. 
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letter, iik which the getitkfman pleaded simply, as 
a reason for reoedinj^ from his engagements, dial 
he coidd not bring his mind, at the hour of crisis, 
to so solemn and irrevocable a contract" When 
this final tertniliation of the courtship occurred, 
the intimacy htid lasted six years. Miss Mary 
More, whose own energy of character would, 
apart frota. her sisterly affection, make her very 
indignant at such heartless indecision, resented 
Mr. Tnmbr's conduct very justly. Sir John 
Stondiouse also interfered. Mr. Turner made 
Hberal offers of pecuniary recompence, which 
were at first declined; but, subsequently, these 
relatives and friends, withcmt the sanction of the 
ptl*son most interested or injured, agreed to his 
•eltliiig an annuity of £200 a-year upon Hannah* 
Wbeii she at length heard of this, she was reso- 
lute in Refusing it, and yielded at length, not so 
much to the representations of indignant friends, 
to to the consideration that to refuse this bequest 
would be shewing a resentful spirit Whether 
it really was indecisicm ill Mr. Turner, or some 
imexplained cause, certain it is, that his esteem 
and regard for the woman whose feelings he had 
80 outraged, ceased, by his own account, but with 
lu^ life. He had a curidus practice of drinking 
her health daily. Whether alone <Mr in society his 
jBrst toast was ^* Hannah More:" if he made her 
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banonred name the prelude to such determined 
wine-bibbing as prevailed at that time in good 
societj, the termination of the affair might be 
considered a lucky escape. He heard of her in- 
creasing celebrity vrith great interest, and used 
to say quaintly enou^ that '* Providence had 
overruled his wish to be the husband of Hannah 
More for her good, and that she was intended fisr 
higher things." Twenty years after this memor- 
able transaction they met accidentally. Mr. Tur- 
ner, making an excursion, was allured by the 
beauty of Cowslip Green, the then residence <^ 
the Mores'. He wished to see the garden, and 
permission being courteously granted, he was in- 
troduced among a group, one of whom, at least, 
must have received him awkwardly. The wound, 
if it ever was deep, healed completely. Hannah 
sent him her books as they were published, and 
he, on his death-bed, bequeathed her a thousand 
pounds as a testimony of enduring esteem. 

A long courtship terminating so rudely, ac- 
counts for Hannah More's predilection in favour 
of a single life. She was twenty-eight when the 
romance of her early womanhood, after long 
suspense, came to a most unromantic conclusion. 
She went much into society, a favourite every- 
where, and had many subsequent matrimonial 
oShrs, but instantly declmed them, finding, in 

E 2 
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the cnltiyation of her mind, and her growing 
literary celebrity, abundant occupation — ^thenezt 
best thing to consolation. 

At the time of these events there were some 
women of fashion and talent in London, who 
were endeavouring to introduce conversational 
parties, something after the manner of tlie bril- 
liant gatherings in the salcru of Paris. Mrs* 
Montagu and Mrs. Vesey were the leaders, if 
not rivals, in this movement The former was 
rich, stately, witty, and generous. The latter 
elegant, courteous, and discriminating. Without 
any sacrifice of the delicacy and reserve of Eng- 
lish manners, — and with no subterranean poUtical 
motive lurking and winding, as in Paris, under 
these gay gatherings, there was a blending and 
mingling of the most noticeable people of the time, 
and a charming air of graceful negligence per- 
vaded these assemblies. Hannah More was soon 
a favourite with Mrs. Montagu, and her presence 
was welcomed by all. In these circles she saw 
all that was remarkable in rank, beauty, or 
talent, with much necessarily tliat was frivolous 
and affected. Her acute powers of observation 
had here ample scope. Her two best books, 
" Thoughts on the Manners of the Great," and 
<< Estimate of the Religion of Fashionable Life," 
written long years after, were not conjectures, 
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but records — ^not theories; but soand deductions 
from what she had observed while mingling in 
the gaieties of the metropolis. 

The work that first brought her into notice - 
was a successful play — " Percj," brought out at 
Covent Garden, 1777. The genius of Garrick, » 
who sustained the principal part, was in this case \ 
stimulated by warm personal friendship. Imme- 
diately the play became a favourite. It not only 
travelled from London to all the leading provin- 
t^ial theatres, but was translated into French by 
the then prime mim'ster of France, M. de Ca- 
lonno, and was represented in a German garb at 
Vienna. Meanwhile the Duke of Northumber- 
land, Earl Percy, and others of that ancient 
house, were warm in thanks to their minstrel; 
and, besides compliments and praise, she realized 
£600 in a very short time. Thus successful, it 
would not have been very wonderfiil if she had 
settled down as a writer for the stage. For some 
time, indeed, her pen was active in the produc- 
tion of little pieces, all sprightly, agreeable, and 
aiming at a sound moral purpose; the latter 
obtruded or appended rather awkwardly. 

In the midst of her popularity, so sound a 
thinker, and so conscientious a woman as Hannah 
More, could not have failed to note what strange 
associates the productions of her mind, had then 
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to mingle with. Stage literature was exceedin^j 
corrupt Many of those dramatists kept their 
place as popular favourites^ who have been well 
described as not only making the picture of vice 
allurmgy but that of virtue revolting.* 

The moral intention and structure of Hannah 
More's dramas might be refreshing as dramatic 
curiosities but they were certainly useless as aa 
effort to reform the stage. The dew-drop on the 
deadly nightshade does not neutralise its p(MSon. 

With the death of Ghirrick came a complete 
change of opinion in the subject of our sketch. 
She had been religiously educated, and had ever 
paid to Christian truth the homage of the intel- 
lect Her deportment had been blameless, for, 
whether she taught her pupik in her sisters' 
school, or mingled with the brilliant society of 
the metropolis, or retired into privacy with her 
beloved sisters, she was ever the same sweet, un- 
affected, charming woman. But the consecration 
of the heart to an entire and savmg faith, the 
dedication of the talents to the glory of God, this 
was a work by no means fully accomplished until 
many years after she had attained considerable 
celebrity. Becoming more than ever a diligent 
Bible student, the influence of the Holy Scrip- 

* See Mtcaulay*! Essay "^On the Comic Writers altar 
^ Bcstoralien." 
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tores is to be seen from this time in her simplest^ 
a$ well as greatest mental efforts to the end of 
her long career. 

The interests of education lay near her heart 
She saw that in all ranks ignorance is a cursa 
It is a great mistake to suppose the poor alone are 
iguoraol In them, it is true, ignorance is allied 
to barbarism. But the high-bom, among whom 
ignorance takes the form of pride or folly, how 
blinded are they to their real duties, and their 
true dignity I It was a step in the right directioa 
when these sisters gave, year after year, sound 
moral and mental training to young persons whp 
would possess fortune and influence. Dancing 
aad embroidery, the accomplishments of Eastern 
sUves, were the sole acquirements demanded in 
superior cirdes for women, when Mary More 
opened her school at BristoL Hundreds of young 
^rls had learned in that school that they were 
rational creatures, who would have duties to per- 
form higher than those of dressing and dancing: 
The pupils alone did not monopolize the benefit 
Iiadies' schools generally improved, though |)er- 
baps but slowly, and by degrees so much was 
attained, that it was confessed on all hands, that 
female education, both relative and personal, had 
been miserably neglected. It was much to get a 
knowledge of the evil This was the first st^ 
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to amendment It mnst have been with a plea- 
sant consciousness^ both of nseftdness and sue- 
cess^ that the sisters retired in middle life from 
their arduous duties. Hannah, as we have seen, 
had long previously withdrawn from the school, 
and after her disappointment had devoted herself 
to literature ; but a quiet country home together, 
afforded them fresh enjoyment of life, and new 
vigour for its duties. 

Wrington was then one of the loveliest vallies 
in Somersetshire. It not only possessed a beau- 
tiful barrier of downs, (since, for the most part, 
enclosed) that stretched from Bristol to the 
Channel, but richly wooded slopes and fine pas- 
tures giving a rural beauty to the scene rarely 
surpassed. Nearly in the centre of this vale 
'stood a pretty, modest, flowery dwelling, called 
Cowslip Green, and here, but for the ill health to 
which she was constantly subject, Hannah More 
enjoyed as quiet and lovely a dwelling as poet or 
scholar could desire. Dr. Johnson is reported to 
have expressed his surprise to Hannah More, 
that five women could live together harmoniously 
under the same roof— a very foolish surprise, it 
indeed it be true that he expressed such a senti- 
ment Surely many a home could have shewn 
the good Dr. such a sight without the necessity 
of his taking a journey from London to Bristol 
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to see it The sisters were^ it is tme, very dis- . 
similar^ but it was the difference that blends well. 
Mary was the man of the family; prompt^ decided^ 
energetic, honest, and, as an almost inevitable 
oonseqaence, abrupt, and a little dictatorial Eli- 
zabeth was gentle aiid affectionate to such a 
degree, that she was the chosen friend of most of 
the young folks in the school ; one of those quiet, 
sympathizing natures whose influence descends 
silently like the light, or gathers unperceived like 
the dew.* Sarah had a constant flow of high 
spirits, good nature, and untiring genial mirtL 
While Patty, the youngest, was droll and quaint; 
a shrewd observer, and a pleasant narrator — the 
assistant, too, in many literary schemes. All 
united in deep love and admiration of their sister 
Hannah, who was peculiarly happy in this, that 
though she had numerous and influential friends 
abroad, her best and dearest friends were at home. 
The enemies and satirists of Hannah More 
have endeavoured to represent her as stiff and 
cold in her manners, and have given a similar 
idea of the other sisters. The fact was, they 
were all very free from the vice of affectation 

* Elizabeth More, passmg along the streets of Bristol, 
saw a child in the act of falling from a window — spread- 
ing her apron, she rushed forward and caught the child, 
whose life was thus sayed. 
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in any of its multiform aspects. A charming 
naturalness pervaded their circle. Their love 
of yoang people, and the love they elicited in 
return^ to th^ latest boor of their lives, was 
both the proof and the reward of their frank 
good humour. They were too sensible not to 
acknowledge the vrisdom of mirth and the 
beauty of cheerfulness. 

It is not to be supposed that Hannah More 
had no troubles diuing the many years that she 
was at the height of her popularity. Her admi* 
rable temper and Christian principles enabled her^ 
however, to endure them patiently. She had been 
somewhat angrily attacked by a female author 
who wrote for the stage, and who flatly charged 
Hannah More with gross plagiary. The charge 
was refuted. Hannah contented herself witli a 
simple d^al, and though much tempted, would 
not enter into any oonlroversy, but contrived 
secretly to send a guinea as a subscriber to the 
publication of the works of tiie lady v/ho had 
attacked her. More difficult and painful was 
her experience in reference to Mrs. Yeantley. 
Some verses of great smoothness anrl ele|;ance 
were shewn to Hannah More as the production 
of a poor milk-woman of Bristol Surprised^ 
and half incredulous, she sought an interview 
with the lowly authoress, who was truly a 
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remarimble instance of perseverance in the work 
of self*culture. Though, she had married early, 
and was snrroonded hj a young family, with 
but few booksy and no intellectual friends, she 
had cultivated her naind well, and her compositions 
were marked by purity of diction and power of 
thought Much interested, Hannah More set 
on foot a subscription, and realized more thaa 
£500 lor the humble authoress. This money 
was, by the consent (^ Mrs. Yearsley, invested 
by trustees in the public funds, for the use of 
herself and family. She wished, howevw, to 
embark in business, and to give her sons the 
advantages of education with it, and encountered 
opposition to these intentions. The ccoisequenoe 
was that she quarrelled with her benefactress, who 
finding her motives misconstrued, and believing 
her protege ungrateful, mildly, yet firmly, witb- 
drew from further interference. Without fault 
on either side there might be mutual misunder- 
standing. The conferring and receiving of pecu- 
niary favours is a matter so difficult and deli- 
cate, that the finest spirits are often the most 
easily wounded. 

It was during Mrs. Hannah More's residence 
at Cowslip-Green that the real mission of hjer 
life was fulfilled. She had leisure for refiection 
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on the aspects of society. The mere noHiinalisin 
and profession of the age distressed her. She 
was well acquainted with the fact, that among 
the intellectual and educated classes there was, 
perhaps, an outward deference to the forms of 
religion, but the life-giving spirit was entirely 
absent Many thought church-going a respect- 
able thing, and religion a very proper kind of 
institution for the common people, which the 
gentry did well to patronize and sanction ; more 
than that, was stigmatized as Methodism ; while, 
in many circles, there was an open and avowed 
contempt for all religion. Infidelity was paraded 
as an evidence of a philosopliic mind. That the 
clergy were very guilty in reference to this state 
of things is manifest from the fact, that, with 
Bome few honourable exceptions, the mass of 
them were mere formalists, or worse. Often the 
hardest drinker, the boldest hunter, and the 
coarsest joker in many parishes, was the clergy- 
man. There was scarcely a vice that might not 
then claim the sanction of clerical example. That 
the common people should be sunk in barbarous 
ignorance, was a necessary consequence of the 
neglect of them by their parochial teachers. 
The absence of all means of school instruction, 
and tho deamess of books, aided the apathy of 
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the clergy. As to the inevitable moral evils 
attendant on such ignorance, whj the scourge 
and the scaffold were the favourite remedies. 

It was honourable to Hannah More's heart, 
that she noticed these signs of the times with 
deep and earnest sorrow. Laying aside her 
versifying, dramatizing of Scripture history, and 
disquisitions on morals and manners, she set 
herself a yet nobler task. She wrote earnest 
remonstrances to the rich and noble, honest 
truthftd exhortations to duty, and at length 
going nearer to the root of the matter, she deter- 
mined on a vigorous effort to reform and benefit 
the poor. 

In 1789, Mr. Wilberforce and his sister 
visited Cowslip-Green, and having heard a 
description &om Mrs. Martha More of the 
beauties of the cliffs at Cheddar, he made an 
excursion thither, and saw nature in its wildest 
form in the cliffs, and in its utmost desolation 
among the inhabitants of the district. Many of 
i them lived in caves and holes of the cliffs, and 
j were mere heathen savages, quite ignorant of 
i the decencies of this life, and of the hope of 
another. On the return of the benevolent 
tomist to the house of the sisters, he was melan- 
choly and abstracted, secluded himself in his 
zoom, and perplexed his hostesses not a little with 
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liis uirasaal gloonu Wlien at length he joined 
iheniy Martha asked ** How he had enjoyed the 
scene he had visited ?** but he waived the ques- 
tion as to the natural beauties^ and turning to 
Hannaht said, ^^Sometliing mtut be done for 
Cheddar." He tlien expatiated, as a Christian 
philanthropist would do, on the destitution he 
had witnessed. The craggy and barren cli£Ei 
were as their Maker had designed them, but 
that man cihould be like a worthless weed upon 
iheir nigged sides, justly grieved a consdentioui 
observer. As Wilberforce spoke, Hannah More 
deeply sympathized ; she felt an inward impulse^ 
that the words uttered were a call to duty, and 
from that memorable evening her mind was 
made up. 

She lost no time in making a visit to Cheddar, 
not to ramble among the romantic rocks she 
knew so wdl, nor to ^joy splendid views, but 
to witness with a sorrow that had somewhat of 
self-condemnation in it, the barbarism of a set 
of people whose spiritual guides (?) had recog- 
nized no other duty towards diem than that of 
taking tythes from them. A great deal of senti- 
mental theology has been propounded by poets, 
as to the influence of natural scenery in impres- 
sing the mind of the most rude, and leading it to 
God. It is certainly a very ^hAmning theory. 



Tet here were people living in a wondrous 
r^o&) wiiere the wide expanse — the gloomy 
cave — ^th^ sunlit terrace — and the shadowy hot- 
low, in all their varieties of light and shade, 
were spread around, above ; yet savage brawls, 
disgusting filth, and brutal stupidity, were the 
diaracteristics of the race inhabiting this r^on. 

'^ Lo ! the poor Indian, whose mitatored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the irind,** 

is a beautiful passage, as far as it is true. The 
Zndian^s mind must have received irom some 
tlradition the idea of a God, **the Great Spirit," 
send therefore he saw Him in the clouds, and 
heard Him in the wind. In this his mind was 
not imtutored : it could use the objects iJiat the 
eye presented, and make them spiritual teachers^ 
as the thoughtful instructed mind ev^er does. 
But until the spirit of man is awakened by the 
great primary truth — the being of a God — a 
truth as neediul to the soul as light is to the eye^ 
all is dark both within and without. 

Hannah More and her sister Martha took 
up their abode in a little inn at Cheddar, and, 
after reconnoitering, prepared to commence 
operations. Opposition was expected. Men 
and women who lived in a kind of lawless 
liberty were not very likely to give it up either 
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for themselves or their children. It was soon 
manifest, that if she did not limit her plans en- 
tirely to the jomig, yet the most commence with 
them. They, however, were used to a careless 
wandering life, and though hunger and blows 
often made it bitter, it had its wild pleasures. 
Everything looked discouraging, indeed imprac- 
ticabla The sisters, half distrusting themselves, 
sought the sanction of the non-resident clergy- 
man, who pocketed his annual fifty pounds, and 
lived at Oxford. The rector of Axbridge was 
scarcely likely to be a useful ally in their scheme^ 
for he was '^ intoxicated six times a-week, and 
often was prevented fi:om preaching by two black 
eyes honestly acquired by fighting." Hannah 
More tried the farmers and small landed pro- 
prietors, and met with so positive a refusal to 
her plan of setting up a school, that it amounted 
to insult Her own account of her difficulties is 
very graphic: — 

*^ I was told we should meet with great opposition, if I 
did not try to propitiate the chief despot of the village, 
who is very rich and very brutal ; so I ventured to the 
den of this monster, in a country as savage as himself. 
He begged I would not think of bringing any religion 
mto the country ; it made the poor lazy and useless. In 
vain I represented to him that they would be more indus- 
trious as they were better principled, and that I had no 
selfish views in what I was doing. He gave me to under- 



jrtand iltitlie lai«vi th^wprM too well to ,beli^e either 
the one or the other« I was almost discouraged from 
more yisits, but J found tha^ 'mends inUst be 'secured at 
dll eTeat8,%r if these xafth savagbs set their faces against 
n^ I sflbr that^ hothing but hbetilities would ^nsue, so I 
Bfiad^ ele^B more of these agreeable . -visits^, and as I 
ipiproyed in the art Qf canvassing, had ,bett<;r successi 
ISih W — 7- would hi^ve been i|hQcked had she seen the 
p^ttjjT tyrants whose insolefice I stroll and tamed, the 
ugty childfen I \)raised, ihe .pointers and spiiixt'els I ca- 
ressed, the cider I colxmiended, dbd the wine I swallowed.* 
Aflar the^e irresistible flatteries, J inquired x)f ^each if he 
woul4 recommend me to a hoiise, and^said^ that I had 
a Httl^ plan, which, I hoped, would secure their orchards 
from being robbed, their rabbits from being shot, their 
game from being stolen, and which mig'ht lower the poor 
rates. ISt effect be^ ^he beit )>roof of eloquence, then 
ddneSrai^a'good spee^^, ftMr^Lgaibedin timadie hearty 
concurrence of the -^hole p^lO), and. their pfomise to 
discouBage or favour thp poor as ^hey were attentive or 
^negligent, in, pending their children." " The vicar," she 
adds, "who lives a long way off, is repairing tlie House (the 
vicarage)'for me, itnd as he is but mhety-fdtnr drears old, 
hi in^ts on my^ taking a l^e, and i^as rigordus about 
iJie rekit aS if I were taking it for aa..assemb^-zoom.*' 

^ She opoiecj tlje school in person, a&d 200 at'- 
tejgid^d, mso^y of them y^tj profflgate, and some 
who had h^en initiatei^ in. prison IbSj as it was at 

' ^^ Ko'f^Uft rfthis-pJctdre^iypleasaBl, lu£^biqgraphyis 
only valuable as it gives a true view. 
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that time. The assembly was verj like a modem 
ragged-school gathering. 

Hamiah More^ surrounded by the great and 

, gjBLjf is both a pleasing and instructive picture, 

• when we remember that she had elevated herself 

by a diligent cultivation and exercise of talent, 

I to a place among the magnates of the land ; but 

' Hannah More among the destitute young savages 

of Cheddar is a far nobler picture. 

She was encouraged by this commencement 
A suitable man and woman were afterwards 
found to carry out her simple {dan of instructaon, 
which, of necessity, was very limited. Habits of 
order and decency were the first thing to attend 
to. Reading, sewing, knitting, and committing 
to memory some plain primary doctrines of reli- 
gious truth was all the instruction that she 
attempted. A new difficulty soon occurred in 
consequence of some designing people telling the 
parents of these children that, if they allowed 
them to go to the new school, the ladies would 
have a property in them, or claim on them, 
and would ship them off to the Colonies ! This 
wild rumour exposed her to the danger of per- 
sonal violence. However, her gentleness and 
presence of mind had their effect on the people, 
and in a year from the time she commenced^ 
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the moral improvement was so manifest that all 
scoffing and opposition was silenced. 

Her success at Cheddar was not an end, but a 
means, to further effort Mrs. Trinmier's admir- 
able book^ "The Economy of Charity," she 
must have been familiar with, inasmuch as the 
schools at Brentford were established about three 
years previously to her own commencement at 
Cheddar. Thirteen contiguous parishes to that 
in which her labours commenced, were found to 
be equally neglected, and nearly as barbarous. 
The clergyman, in his character of magistrate, 
was familiar with the poor offenders to punish 
them, but knew nothing of them in his office as 
Christian teacher to instruct them. Nine other 
schools on the plan adopted at Cheddar were 
founded, and with similar discouragements and 
ultimate success. It is honourable to woman- 
hood, that a plan so extensive and benevolent 
should have been instituted, organized, and 
carried out by female benevolence. Her heart 
and brain both revolted from the iniquity of 
keeping poor creatures in ignorance, and then 
punishing them for crimes produced by igno- 
rance. "Punish" had long been the one cry. 
** Reform" was not so easy, but it was the more 
merciful and feminine cry. One honoured name 
is deservedly dear and familiar, and must 

f2 
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have been a stunulos to Hannah More— 
Bobert Raikes, the founder of Sunday-schools ! — 
though most of the schools of which we are now 
writing gave daily as well as Sunday instruction. 
Her sisters alone were Hannah More's partners 
in this great work. As soon as she succeeded 
she had many eulogists^ and some officious inter- 
ference. Her methods, however, were her own, 
and she persevered in them. She arranged a 
simplified religious Manual for her scholars, 
called the "Mendip School Question Book.** 
This and the Scriptures were in constant use. 
*' A suitable education for each, and a Christian 
education for all," was her oft-repeated maxim. 
A further and very important improvement was 
her formation of Sunday evening meetings for 
the elder children and their friends. Though 
very weak in health, Hannah More or her sis- 
ters conducted the religious instruction of these 
interesting meetings, and a manifest blessing 
rested on their labours. She seems to have given 
the preference to women as teachers in her 
schools, her employment of masters being less 
frequent; the patience and sympathy of woman 
obviously adapting her to such a class of juve- 
niles as Hannah More had collected in her 
schools. 
As she had begun life with instmcting the 
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yomigy and now had progressed towards^ rather 
than **come down," to the poor, her labours did 
not terminate with these social extremes. The 
children, particularly the daughters, of farmers 
and yeomen, were much neglected* She knew 
that this class had the power to be either a 
blessing or a curse to thdr poorer neighbours, 
and she was very anxious for their instruction, 
and formed plans that were found most useful, 
though happily, in the present day^ superseded 
by the increased intelligence of the class referred^ 
to. As a means also of inducing habits of fore^ 
thought and economy, benefit clubs for sayings 
and for help in sickness, were instituted for poor 
lYomen, and found most beneficial 

There can be no doubt that, from educatiqtt, 
association, and conviction, Hannah More was a 
&ithful adherent of the Church of England. 
Her memory, however, has been injured by the 
attempt of ha: biographers to give the utmost pro- 
min^ice, not to her piety, but to her creed; not 
to the Christian, but the church-woman. They 
draw her picture as ecdesiasticaUji* ias possible — 
a cathedral for a background, and Wch crowded 
accessories of bishops and clergy, tW it is diffi- 
cult to discern her real form and features as a 
true hearted woman, who set herself to mstruct 
the Ignorant, reclaim the vicious, and, remed;it 
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the evils which had grown to a monstroos height 
bj the negligence and rapacity of those who 
should have been their teachers. 

Hannah More's religion was practical, not 
theoretic Love to God and love to man wer6 
its private and public manifestations. During 
the time she lived at Bath, where she had a 
town house for many years, she often attended 
the ministry of Mr. Jay, and once communed 
at his chapel; never thinking, simple hearted 
Christian that she was I — ^that she incurred any 
.rsin by so doing. She evidently felt able to utter 
the benedictioh of the apostle, " Ghrace, mercy^ 
And peace be multiplied to all them who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity." On the same 
plan of Christian liberty, she ventured to give 
expositions of Scripture on Tuesday evenings^ 
and when reading some learned divine's sermon 
aloud to her village congregation, she would 
wisely pause to simplify and explain, probably 
with every possible advantage to the original 
composition. We have seen that she had made 
a simplified catechism of her own, an4 that 
selecting suitable school-teachers, she permitted 
them to give religious instruction by exhorta- 
tion in her schools. One master, in particular^ 
gave Scripture expositions on stated evemngs to 
adult hearers. While all these plans manifiaft 
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that Hannah More was by no means the rigid 
formalist some would represent, that she was ia 
tmth an earnestly spiritual woman resolved to 
do good in all way s, her proceedings were watched 
with a jealous eye by parties who deemed them 
irregular^ and who were more anxious for the 
discipline of the churchy than the good of man, 
or the glory of God, 

The commencement of the present century 
brought to Hannah More the most serious trouble 
of her life. The " Blagdon controversy," as it 
was called, which raged for three years, enlisted 
every partizan who liked a contest (a class always 
numerous)^ or who envied a great name. In 
this contest, rigid church people and rabid infidela 
joined issue, for Hannah More and her proceed- 
ings were obnoxious to both. Her position, ia 
truth, was anomalous: — a church-woman who 
&voured dissent — a Tory who approved of edu- 
cation — a quiet woman, yet an active politician, 
she had necessarily many enemies among all 
parties, and the most bitter were among the 
ranks to which she professedly belonged. 

Her school at Blagdon was under the charge 
of a master named Young, who, to use the words 
of Hannah More, was *^ an honest uprighf man, 
and an able and faithful schoolmaster.'' There 
was alsp at Blagdon a Mr. Bere, curate and 
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magistrate. Young %lt»hnd^''thy S«^tires 
to his classes, and instituted some kind of devo- 
tional exercises in which extempore, pr^tyer wap 
used. Either the luU attendee at these meet- 
ings anJthdir *icces&/OT th«r mfDrmali3h«uiufter, 
roused tlTdlttriBfTlfrrBettC IBs wife W(5f*'^itf 
account^ 1»*«fiaiiii'ali "i&dW'^hfjfim^ hf 
tremely ill, and ufgently^ regjuested! a remon- 
strance ^ be sent to the s^^oplmasti^. jherq. 
were, howovei', helirdbtlmlngs In tfa^ villdge that 
could ndriJe'^ayed: "Thd' indfelF^gfibte bifendJ-' 
factress fbfiJ^ ^^^M^TtkA ^is'^H d6«i^'atJfe, 
and was required to. dismiss her schoolmaster. 
Meanwl^ c^^gej agai^t t^ie^mpral character' 
of Young having been brought or insinuated. 



Hannah -More felt it .would be injuring a worthy 
man thu3 to dismiss him, and she refused to do 
so; she would lather break up the scho6L 



Mr. Bere;, meanwhile, makmg his complaints to 
influential churchmen, the clamour was sp great, 
both m the village and. out, that.shQ was Qpm- 
polled at^ lengthy t6., take the decided step^ of 
breaking UP the SichooL She did this in person, 
and the ^address shp dehver^ on tne occaslQ^ 



nil special oc^non,^ ^ im mterestvD 



* Extracted froiQiithaLile otJOvmih Mqrw.V^ Bctm 
H. IbompeoD, p. 184. 
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specimen of4£e gentle doiqfiifil^^tiM itcfllKdle^ 
the w3d hearts of her hearers, and melted them 
to love and oT^^?e."* ' ''^'1 « f*^"'^^ « '^ « 

" It is with,-tto small Msobc^rn ' I haye t|t/'i%fonn:^oa 
that we meet n^ xaoTf ip t^is place. The Sunday School, 
and the eyening Ic^aching, and the Scnobl ofinduAfy.aS 
ig at an end. ?*'""*,♦. '^/^^^ -'^^ i- .vJi^ l 
" Tou wm g!Vg\£rt^ ^Mt ihU joxl^ Kftve ^muk 
hj our instrucddbl^ ahft'tlo^^f^jrodf ^UUtetoi ty'tiaby' 
ing the religioi^ y«&r'hsire be^n ta3c^gr]tir< qq gimSiQ^ inW 
the business o^the week, axi^d the^behaiiovr of- 7009 
ailj life. I shaR hpld t]^t,per8on*s ^hgious profession 



daily life. Isj^hp^dt^ . .^ . ^ , ^ * 
very chetlp indeed, wbois^notnereallex sober, p^ceableJI' 
indnrtrion.,«itfyo^A^'-^* '"^"^ "^ '■ ' '■'"■' ^; ' 
^^ My young women I — so long the objects of ouj^Aaid)^ 
care and ooi^c^^'I-c^mmit^^xoo 4;o tthe > pratectiQiir of 
. God. He can,^and J tn^t tHfi.vill>i»is«.)W «1^4t?K 
£nends than n^^e,; have l^n to jou. In anj^ case, Qq 
will Himself be ^our fpend jf you will walk in th^ paths 
in which you have bedfi .trained. * * "Se 'will' never leavijf 
you nor forsake you.^"A«tlio«r hottfs on' Sunday evenf- 
ings which you have bole^ aebus^ihedta pas» ki tl^Jioase 
are the seasons ^'gteatost .dangers ta..youiL^7Piitb.iw4 
ignorance, watch wcUvlb^peofeyou, oij^^ jpu^^es." ,^ 

This decideS step of closing ffie'scTiool pron 
dnced a reaction in Ita favour, sixSi Ker cTerical 
opponent was dismissed frbm ^His.^ciuracy. "'By 
the earnest re^uesf of manj infln^ntfir Bifend^ 
she was induce^ to re-ipen the' school, wmcE^'slie 
did fith the following address :— " V ^ " 
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** When I last parted from 70a in thif place I did not 
expect that I should ever meet you here again ; but it 
has pleased Grod to order it otherwise. Aslpartedfrom 
you with real concern, so it is with much satis&ction I 
call you together again. It is your part to increase and 
confirm that tatisfiustion by your sober and religiouf 
conduct. On your behaviour, and that of yoOr dbuldren, 
depends the continuance of our future kindness, and of , 
the school itself. Let me beg of you to remember, tbl^ 
religion is not a thing of words, but of deeds ; that it k 
not so much to be known by profession, as by the heart 
and life. If you feel the tleasnrt at the restoration of 
the school, which I have mson to expect, from the sor- 
row you expressed at the loss of it, let^tliat pleanire 
be expressed in a quiet, modest, sober, Qhni|tian-like 
manner.** 

It was found, however, that Mr. Bere could 
not legally be removed from his curacy ; and as 
his anger was now increased by what he deemed 
persecution, he preached against the school, and 
the contest became still more bitter. Hannah 
More justly concluded the bickerings would do 
more harm than the school could do good, and 
therefore it was again and finally closed; many 
of the more negligent clergy, no doubt, felicitating 
themselves, that if they had never opened schools, 
they had the power to close them. 

At this distance of time it seems almost 
incredible that malice should have been so 
active against a woman whose life had been so 
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QflefoL She was accused of being an infidel^- 
of having been a coadjntor of Charlotte Gorday 
in the assassination of Marat — of having in yonth 
lived an impure life, while counter charges 
from another party, of her being ''a tool of 
State" — " a despot **— " a Tory," were reiterated. 
In shorty everything that envy, hatred, and malice 
could suggest and propagate, was circulated. 
Though the contradictory and preposterous nai- 
ture of these charges was their sure refutation, 
she certainly felt the persecution very keenly; 
far more than the clumsy wickedness of these 
stories warranted. But her health was feeble^ 
her heart warm, and her delicacy sensitive: 
timidity was always a characteristic both of her 
disposition and manners ; and she became so dan- 
gerously ill, that her sister Martha, writing to a 
friend, said, '^ I fear this affair will destroy her." 
She never entered into any defence of herself 
with true dignity trusting to the testimony of 
her life; so that the slanderers remained unan- 
swered, and are now forgotten. She did, how- 
ever, think it right to send an explanatory letter 
to Dr. Beadon (1802), the newly inaugurated 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, fearing all her 
schools would be put down if he took an war 
favourable view of the Blagdon controversy. 
Her letter assumes more the form of an apolo* 
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getic appeal than is qbM&MSoi^^SMHnib. ffie ele- 
vation of her. character,^ and the uprightnew of 
her intCT^lBS/"'*WitBbut bTaioiMTier enemies, 
she defetMSf h%!'l$elf irom the'cfiafge of fayownng 
Methodists and Dissentera ;^^aiid. niakes a peni- 
tential c^^es^n of 'nremilaritV^m attendii^ at 
Mr. JayS cHj^pel, '"and Wmmunuig with the 
church Sffere! "*" The TSishop courteously apcepted 
the exptaii^on, and'"the 'scEools were saved. 
From t^^^'^tiihe/it is evident ^he ^ l^eld more 
closely td^onforafilyT iiid whether Ironi sorrow) 
ill hedth,'^6f *toss of frten&j* though her pergonal 
piety inclteaseS/feer 'politics became more exchi- 
Bive and rigid. , ., . I 

We h&Ve no^i^iverted to $er political 
because, iSnough she^ was valu^^ for ihese^ chiefly 
by the uien dominant pa^J* 4|ey ^eseijt' }ji^ 
one phase^oT her vmea character, andtbij^not 
the most^o^ligiy^ ^'^^^ ^^ f^iiP^^^i^ ^^ 
that she^; was ^ averse ^to ^e ^epdinff of contro- 
versy, ej&eif .Dolemical or pditical: but when 
she entered on the wijtmg of .controyOTsy, it 
would havel&een bettjer t^t^i^he hsfii b^ more 
widely iiSome^o^ ^pgumej^^pn iboth sid^ 
Noxious . princml^ 'had been .. imported^' ftpm 
France at the ^^ehdj of ^^119. lagk ^centtjry. Tp 
<countenicj^e^aj|^c]^,^^^ and Ml>^i:CinisBi 
of these, ft surely was not just to go to the extreme 
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<^ kicdieating i^rftjaflit of nl^joQtpSijmsaiQn and 
1iaaeii(|iH9fng'lBfcqTiie$aeiie€^' tJfaAjp cheap pnbli- 
fSati^QB ^f ftrpefsoOtoas^l^anKitoP ^v^ef^ largely 
i^ulat^ }[jtiBdr't)[);rC^ciiiH;evac|»(rtiieii&rrpermcioiu 
bfluBB^ey f'a^.^iiew.r^ ]pr«^w;tHo£^ litoTi^^Kire was 
■devifledr^>-the-r6h(yt'' TBAgT^ wCoftteitmtors were 
neddodj^^oidl^mii^ JSlord'Bnd hmtjiste^ Martha 
^¥rote'S€fveral qf^ th&oiaosJt'&<ifl(ii^rBiid iiseful of 
A^ss&i ^faetsr ^'^^Th^ Sheph^t ^ qStalisbarj 
Pkilb^-^was* ar'l^e^J^'Chars^^) f bail littleiindebted 
to the^HBQiiginatk>n^«£ the narrators c^i bis sweet 
asid simpler! hiitor]/^ 4 Ther^Bb«pheft*d'ft Hame was 
StfunderB/^I»sr*resid^ic&^ii^aaL>oi^ Cl^enril DoMm, 
^Wiks> and the^beQeTol^t^gcntlemaih.i^ip visited 
Imnrw^as/S^ 'Jbmef Siemehgme^^ \'Ehes¥d tracts 
'Were iitH;endedr t(5 incukate^iifiidaslTy^ iSobriety, 
contentment, and religion ; and in t^ jx|ain they 
were«xcell^tli|r>a^pted^or £laA povpoEip.. It is 
ttne the >iofiientlneliiti lA somocoases enjoined on 
-iS^tA po6r wtts^feuct asrwould»$ti^e-at.4he jroot of 
-all ener^ 6f ehan^tntm. r^- IS such a;.eouientment 
-ris ^that-evinced 'by thfe SiwJphcyrd^ of r, Salisbury 
, «Pk^ had been! the^chaleact^Btic .a£.&td sisters 
I -More, ^Iw^-^ would all^ have passed. Ar^ugh life 
as- humbler>vomen' iilMthe.'^Iftj^^')^^ Fiahponds. 
^A lessd&-o& q^qiet submissjisiik smdi.palient en- 
'durance of evils that may be remedied, comes 
with but a bad grace from those whose useful- 
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ne88 and success have arisen from their cnlti* 
ration of far different principles; and the reader 
of the Cheap Repository Tracts, while admiring 
the ingenions simplicity of their argument and 
narrative, cannot fail to make curious comments 
if the two facts are put in juzta position — a 
little girl in the church at Stapleton, in raptures 
with her first sixpence, earned by repeating her 
catechism — a lady in her splendid mansion, with 
whose name all Europe is familiar* Laudable 
ambition and unwearied effort, in hmnble re- 
liance on God's blessing, was the plan of the 
More family. They cultivated Christian content- 
jnent, certainly; that is, they earned the right 
to be contented, by having first obeyed the in- 
junction, " What thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might'* 

During the time that the Blagdon controversy 
raged the loudest, the sisters determined on 
leaving Cowslip-Green for a more sheltered 
situation near the hills that girdled the vale of 
Wrington. Some acres of land were purchased, 
commanding a fine view of the whole valley; 
and a mansion was erected, and called by what 
seems an incongruous name, "Barley Wood." 
The residence was situated about half a mile 
from the village of Wrington. Here the subject 
of our memoir suffered many trials, arising from 
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frequent illness, and at length the breaking up 
of those kindred ties ttiat every year of a long 
life had strengthened^r This, however, did not 
occur until Hannah had gained fresh literary 
triumphs. Her works were collected, and filled 
eight goodly volumes. To these she afterwards 
added a contemplative novel, •^Coelebs in search 
of a Wife," the aim of the work being chiefly to 
shew the difference between the young ladies 
who aim only at getting husbands, and those who 
really possess the requisites for being good wives. 
The machinery of the book is heavy, and the 
pattern characters not life-like; yet it taught 
some useM lessons,, and was much read and 
admired. 

An accident befel Hannah More at Barley 
Wood which had nearly proved fatal. She had 
locked herself in her room, when by some means 
she set the back of her dress on fire, and was 
not aware of her danger until she saw the re- 
flection of the flames as they rose above her 
head. She called for help, rang the bell, and 
unlocked the door; but with admirable presence of 
mind, did not rush on to the stairs, remembering 
that the. draught would increase the flames. 
Before her aged sisters could reach her. Miss 
Roberts, a visitor, came to her aid, and suo- 
ceeded^ by rolling her up, i^ extinguishing the 
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Siaane^ ; ppt, hqweven wjthQi^t s^ ^erelj bum*- 
jngj^ei* o^n liaqdsi .tW long alter^Hannah had 
T&^Yere^ frojnl.tS^^Gp^^ jjreserver was 

hapless.; Jhe calmnes^ and p]:;eaence of mind 
nu^nifes^ted. pa,^ii8 oc(^ioi^ .bj^dl parties was 

^dmmble. ^ _ ^ , , , 

7!be ^ucatjion of tl^ yoimg ^rm 
was a lyork which; even roydtythp^u^ Hannah 
Mjor^ .Qpmpetent ,to cpndact.^. ^It is said the 
.o£5ce of governe^^wi^ offered to her, but Miss 
,Ha{^S| Q|ie|^f, the^j^eache^s oi^ the J^rincess, had 
toid the^^ist^rfi ifo m\ich^of the d^culties and 
ix^tnguQs Qf;Coip:t,|if(^'ln all departments, that the 

/now , e^feeblo^, author^ .^^,: !^}?^y demurred 
to giving up the happy independence and literary 
quict^oi^ hoir.UfQi t9 ,9n^r^ Vr^'? ^ ^^^* Besides 
she WQ.ul(i QQ$ havVe^^been 9pntented imless she 
had ppsgei|iBe4 p^nsid^^^irable power^, jmd with the 
entire., rcj9ppnf}]bility» sl^e^^ew^^she would not 
have bee^.tniAt^.,,^ Her tr(^tise,^erefore, en- 
titled, " Hint^,fo^,Jibe ,I}d\i9^tion of a Princess,** 
msis a sort of j^iif v^ei^;^ foi; )i4v^ declined the 

ihcHiour offero^ .,JCli)s,,book, J^ she had 

,' written,! was wcU;r^e;y^'$; ai)idtl^ugh its title 
haaJimited its ]tts^jfu]^,C|||8,,itr|s ^^y^uable book 

Jojt,sil..Sh^:.lxi^^^e ^.£r,f^^. ^vourite with 
royalty than ever. This was shown in various 
ways. The younger branches often visited her; 
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and when a new coach-road was planned by the 
wish of George III. through the West of England, 
the king was careful to inqmre "whether it 
would be any inconvenience to Mrs. Hannah 
More?" 

The first visit of death into this circle was in 
1813, when the eldest sister, Mary, died at the 
age of 75, after a very brief illness. The loss of 
this sister, who had been the guide of the family 
so many years, was very deeply felt She had 
been their faithful censor^ yet her sterling worth 
and benevolence softened the strictness of her 
manners, and the survivors felt a void had been 
made in their household that could not be filled. 
In 1816, the gentle Elizabeth also died. She 
was playfully called "The Wife" of Barley 
Wood, and her loss was felt like the loosening 
of the main-stay of a building. The year fol- 
lowing, after an agonizing illness, Sarah left 
thein. Her sufferings, while they partly recon- 
ciled the survivors to the loss, were all the more 
painful to memory, because of the mirthfiil nature 
of the sufferer. Hannah, whose health through 
life had always been the weakest, marvelled at 
the mysterious Providence that had removed 
those who, though a little her elders, were much 
stronger than herself. She felt some human 
consolation in the thought that Martha, so much 

G 
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younger than herself, m%ht be spared to share 
her remaining pilgrimage; bnt this hope was 
doomed to disappointment In 1819 Martha 
died, aged 60, and Hannah, a confirmed invalid, 
was left to finish the journey alone. It was her 
enduring consolation, that her sisters had closed 
their useful lives by peaceftd deaths. Holy 
living had been their preparation for holy dying, 
and the memory of each was blessed. 

Mental exertion had been so continually the 
habit of Hannah More's life, that she never 
relinquished it It helped her to throw off her 
sorrows. From time to time she wrote many 
little devotional pieces, and took as lively an 
interest as ever in public affairs. In 1824, 
when in her 80th year, she had so severe an 
illness, that her recovery was looked upon as 
impossible. On this, her death-bed, as she and 
her fiiends thought, she composed, during inter- 
vals of ease, one of her best devotional works, 
** The Spirit of Prayer,*' a book as valuable for 
the heavenly calm of perfect love that pervades 
it, as for the impressive circumstances under 
which it was written. It was a voice horn the 
dark valley, so charming and sweet, that no 
wonder it was heard with grateful joy by many 
who were in all the bloom of life, and the hurry 
of its duties. Nine more years were added to 
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the sufferer's Ufe. She never lost her serenity 
in the severest bodily affliction, though physical 
infirmity was not the only trial she was called to 
endure. 

During her protracted illness, her servants 
proved ungrateAiL Hannah was singularly 
unsuspicious ; and, alas I for human nature, the 
pampered menials took advantage of their con- 
fiding benefactress, and not only cheated her in 
every way, but made her dwelling a scene of 
infamy by their profligacy. At length their 
iniquity became known to her, and she resolved, 
with that quiet determination that belonged to 
her character, to leave the house endeared to her 
by many years of happiness, and sanctified by 
the death of her beloved sisters. In pursuance 
of this determination she removed to Clifton. 
On leaving Barley Wood she gazed sorrowfully 
round the apartments, and then on the garden 
she had planned, and the trees her sisters had 
planted. She could not but remember that 
when the house was built she hoped to end her 
days, where ingratitude and domestic treachery 
had made it now unsafe any longer for her to 
rest her aged head. As she entered her carriage 
that was to remove her to a new abode, she said 
with a sigh, " Like another Eve I am driven 
from Paradise, but not by angels I" 

^1 
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There is something peculiarly affecting in con- 
templating this instance of ingratitude. Hannah 
More had been tender, faithful, and generous in 
every relation of life/ She shone pre-emincndy 
as mistress of a family, and the temporal and 
spiritual wants of her servants were sedulously 
attended to, and the shock must have been very 
severe when the wickedness was unveiled. How 
must a sense of loneliness have recalled the 
memory of her sisters, and wrung her heart A 
blow that so completely shattered her home 
would have been unsupportable if it had fallen 
on one who was ignorant of the consolations of 
religion, but happily amid a false and changing 
world her affections were fixed on the true and 
the unchangeable. 

All that friendship could do to cheer her re- 
maining years was affectionately done. She was 
not shut out from nature's beauties, for l.er house 
at Clifton commanded extensive and beautiful 
views. Her elasticity was manifested in her soon 
recovering her serenity, and retaining it to the 
last The decay of nature was so slow as almost 
to be imperceptible. It was a long calm evening 
and a clear cloudless sunset She died Septem- 
ber the 7th, 1833, aged 89, and was buried 
with her sisters at Wrington, where the follow- 
ing inscription marks her last resting-place: — 
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Sacbkd 

TO THE MEMOST Of 

HANNAH MORE. 

She was bom in the parish of Stapleton, near Bristol, aj>. 1745, 

and died at Clifton, September 7th, a.d. 1833. 

Endowed with great intellectual powers, 

and early distinguished hy the success 

of her literarx labours, 

she entered the world under circmma^ances 

tending to fix her affections on its vanities ; 

but, instructed in the school of Christ 

to form a just estimate of the real end of human existence, 

she chose the better part, 

and consecrated her time and talents 

to the glory of God and the good of her fellow-creatures, 

in a life of practical piety and diffusive beneficence. 

Her numerous writings in support of religion and order, 

at a crisis when both were rudely assailed, 

were equally edifying to readers of all classes, 

at once delighting the wise 

and instructing the ignorant and simple. 

In the eighty-ninth year of her age, 

beloved by her friends, and venerated by the public, 

she closed her career of usefulness, 

in humble reliance on the mercies of God, 

through faith in the merits of her Redeemer. 

Her mortal remains are deposited in a vault in this 

churchyard, which also contains those of her four sisters, 

who resided with her at Barley Wood, in this parish, her 

favourite abode, and who actively co-operated in her unwearied 

acts of Christian benevolence. 

Mary More died 18th April, J 81 3, aged 75 years. 

Elizabeth More died 16th June, 1816, aged 76 years. 

Sarah More died 17th May, 1817, aged 74 years. 

Martha More died 16tli September, 1819 aged 60 years. 

This monument is erected out of a subscription 

for a public memorial to Hannah More, 

of which the greater part is devoted to the erection of a school in th^' 

populous and destitute out-parish of St. Fhilip and Jacob, Bristol, 

to the better endowment of whose district church 

she bequeathed the residue of her property 
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We doubtless have among the female writen 
of the present day many with as high an order 
of mind, and a few, perhaps, with greater genios. 
Among Christian women there may be many 
with a more independent love of abstract truth 
and braver fidelity to conviction, though none 
with greater honesty of purpose or self-deniaL 
But it will be long before we have a life so in- 
structive, or shall see one so humble, originally, 
rise to such honourable distinction— one so flat- 
tered still so unafiSscted — so prosperous and yet 
80 unspoiled, so timid and withal so faithful, so 
sickly yet so active, so abused yet ever retaining 
her benignity. Seventy years of literary and 
educational labour, nearly all tending to bless 
and benefit society, make the Scripture eulo- 
gium applicable to her — 

*^ Many daughters have done virtuoualy, but thou n.'* 
oellest them all" 
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chaptee rv. 

MBS. BABBAULD. 

MODEBK IMPBOYEMENTS IN THE LFTEBATUKB FOX TH> 
TODNO. — Br WHOM FIBST COMMENCED. — ^ThB AjKIN 
FAMILY. — PbECOCIOUS AND 80LITABT CHIIJ>HOOD OF 

Anna L^etitia. — Bemoval to Wabbington.— Timi- 

DITT AND disinclination TO BE KNOWN A8 AN AU- 
TH0BB8S. — HeB WBITIMOS IB CONNECTION WITH HEB 

BEOTHEB. — Unwillingness to bnteb on thb wobk 

OF BDUCATINO WOMEN OF THB UPPEB CLASSES. — ^MaB- 

biage.— Assists heb husband in teaching botb. — 

kumbeb of pupils who became distinguished men. 

Plans of instbuction. — ^Wbitings fob the young— 
theib excellence and populabity. — Betibement 

from school LAB0UB8. — ^THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 

lifiB PEACE PBINCIPLES IN A WABUKB AGE. — ^HbB 
HOPEFUL VIEW OF THE PBOSPECTS OF POPULAB EDUCA- 
TION. — Heb POEM ON eighteen hundbed and eleyxn 
— the censure it aboused. — Besidencb neab hbb 
urotheb. — Illness and death of heb husband. — 
Old age. — Vigour of mind — death. — ^A poem of 
hers that Wobdswobth wishes he had wbitten. 

The phrases so often used to denote educa- 
tional progress in the present day, — " March of 
InteUect," " Schoolmaster Abroad," and the lik^ 
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are quite as applicable to the labours of the 
printing-press, as to those of the school-room; 
perhaps more so. However improved the present 
modes of teaching may be, the literature for the 
young is quite as much improved; and one of 
the very first persons to write for children, in 
language they could understand and love, was 
the excellent woman whose name heads our page. 
No record, however rapid, of educational bene- 
factors, could pass over her honoured name. 
Her life, though possessing but little incident, is 
not without its lesson to her country-women. 

Anna Laetitia Aikin was bom at Kibworth, 
in Leicestershire, June, 1743. She was the 
eldest child and only daughter of parents pos- 
sessed of considerable mental powers. Dr. Aikin, 
her fatlier, who had been educated for the 
ministry, but \Vhose voice was unfit for it, was 
engaged in scholastic pursuits; and Jane, his 
wife, was the clever and vivacious daughter of 
the Rev. John Jennings, of Kibworth — a lady 
who, in her girlhood, after a brief yet animated 
courtship, ultimately refused the hand of the 
celebrated and revered Dr. Doddridge, who was 
in his student days long domesticated under her 
parents' roof. Seldom has a precocious infancy 
been followed by so healthy a maturity, and so 
long a life, as in the case of the subject of our 
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narrative. It was asserted, on indisputable au- 
thority, that at two years of age, Anna Loetitia 
read sentences " roundly " without spelling from 
her primer, and at six months later could " read 
as well as most women." She was as eager to 
learn as her instructors to teach her; and well 
naight one of those instructors say, in reference to 
her as a child, " I never knew such anotlier, and 
I believe I never shall." 

The education of this intelligent child was 
entirely conducted at home, and it had some of 
the disadvantages that cannot but attend domes- 
tic culture. She had no companion of her own 
sex ; indeed, no companion at all equal to herself, 
for her only brother was more than three years 
her junior — a difference great when their re- 
spective sexes are considered — and rendered 
greater by her early proficiency in most studies. 
The watchful care of her mother, and the strict- 
ness of her excellent father, prevented her falling 
into the habits of selfishness that children so 
situated frequently contract. Another danger 
was also equally averted by the same motherly 
vigilance. As Dr. Aikin conducted a school for 
boys, it was feared that the manners of the 
young Anna Laetitia might insensibly partake 
of the roughness of the ruder sex. To obviate 
this danger, her mother fell into the opposite 
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extreme, and inculcated such a reserve and 
attention to the utmost retiring decorum of 
feminine manners^ that the little pupil grew up 
with a bashfulness so excessive^ as to be both 
painful and awkward. It is said^ ''she was 
accustomed to ascribe an uneasy sense of con- 
straint in mixed society, which she could never 
entirely shake off, to the strictness and seclusion 
in which she was educated." 

Dr. Aikin entertained the general prejudice of 
the last century against giving classical learning 
to women ; and though naturally proud and de- 
lighted at his daughter's manifest talents, he long 
refused to grant her ardent desire for instruction 
in the higher branches of a liberal education. 
She succeeded, however, at length in overcoming 
his scruples, and he taught her Latin, and intro- 
duced her to some acquaintance with Greek. 
These congenial studies were a great relief to 
the dulness of her early years ; for it is evident 
that, with much constraint, without companions, 
and being of a very social disposition, her youth 
could not have been very happy. It is the privi- 
lege of active minds, however, to invent their 
own pursuits, and make their own happiness. 
The love of the beauties of nature sunk deep 
into her heart Deprived of childish com- 
panions, she was ''Nature's playmate." She 
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ready too, not copiously, but thoughtiiilly. A 
few choice authors were in her father's library, 
and these were read and re-read, until they 
influenced her thoughts, and moulded her style. 
She was trained in the knowledge and practice of 
religion, and was early impressed with feelings of 
ardent devotion — feelings that afterwards were 
poured forth in strains of sacred poetry, that 
have the rare merit of meeting the views of 
Christians of all denominations. 

When she had attained her fifteenth year, her 
father was invited to undertake the office of 
classical tutor at the then existing, and after* 
wards celebrated, Dissenting Academy at War- 
rington, in Lancashire, Here not only new scenes, 
but new and delightful society surrounded the 
once solitary child, and her improvement was 
rapid in proportion to the enjoyment she felt ia 
the change. She resided fifteen years at War- 
rington, and became celebrated, under her maiden 
name, for many interesting writings. Possessed 
of beauty, health, and genius, her life at this 
period was very brilliant. Her reserve and diffi- 
dence, however, were not overcome ; and though 
&he was known to be a poet of no common 
genius, she shrunk fix)m allowing her pieces to be 
collected and published. Her brother, who for- 
tunately, afl«r completing his studies, returned 
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to practice his profession in Warrington, set 
himself to conquer her timidity ; and at length, 
finding it difficult to overcome her reluctance, 
undertook the responsibility of sending out a 
collection of her poems on his own authority. 
The result exceeded his expectations ; the work 
was so warmly received, and so much admired, 
that four editions were called for in the first year 
of publication, and the bashful authoress found 
herself established as a favourite poet After 
the first step, to proceed was not difficult ; the 
next year he arranged her prose pieces, and her 
brother contributing some to the collection, a 
joint volume was issued, and proved equally 
successful. 

At the age of thirty-one she married the Rev. 
Rochemont Barbauld, to whom she had long 
been engaged. This gentleman was the de- 
scendant of a family of French Hugenots, who 
fled to England during the persecuting times of 
Louis XIV. His father, it may be known, 
became a clergyman in the Church of England, 
and, on the marriage of one of the aunts of 
George III. to the Elector of Hesse, accom- 
panied her to Germany as chaplain. During 
his residence at Cassel, Rochemont, afterwards 
the husband of Anna Lastitia, was bom, and 
passed his childhood on the continent. His 
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'father designed him for the Church of England; 
and yet, hearmg probably the fame of Warring- 
ton academy, placed limi there ; a step certainly 
inconsistent with the course in life and the 
principles the father wished his son to adopt. 
At Warrington, as might be expected, Rochc- 
mont Barbauld imbibed principles in opposition 
to the establishment, and, faithful to his convic- 
tions, avowed those principles; though, it is 
said, tills course "threw him upon the world 
without a profession and without fortune," and 
thus for a long time he was prevented from 
entering on the union to which he looked as the 

o 

completion of his earthly fehcity. 

Mcanvrhilc, some distinguished women of the 
time, who were great admirers of jMIl^s Aikin's 
genius, urged her to commence a sort of Col- 
legiate Institution for ladies. We, who live in a 
time when such Institutions are established and 
flourishing, and when the best results may be 
expected from them, may w^ell feel sui'prised at 
Miss Aikin's doubts and fears as to the wisdom 
of such a method of instruction. She had 
importunately sought from her father sound and 
liberal culture for herself, and yet she either 
entertained his prejudices against increasing the 
range of female education, or her diflSdence 
rendered her objection to such a scheme insu- 
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perable. After commenting on the inntilitj of 
the higher branches of study to women^ she 
says,— 

'^I am not at all qualified for the task. I 
have seen a good deal of the manner of educating 
boys, and know pretty well what is expected in 
the care of them ; but in a girl's boarding school 
I should be quite a novice. I never was at one 
myself, have not even the advantage of younger 
sisters, which might have given me some notion 
of the management of girls; indeed, for the 
early part of my life, I conversed little with my 
own sex. In the village where I was there was 
none to converse with, and this I am very 
sensible has given me an awkwardness in many 
conunon things which would make me most 
peculiarly unfit for the education of my own sex. 
But suppose I were tolerably fit to instruct those 
of my own rank, consider that these* must be 
of a class far superior to those I have lived 
amongst and conversed witL Young ladies of 
that rank ought to have their education superin- 
tended by a woman perfectly well bred, from 
whose manner they may catch that ease and 
gracefulness which can only be learned from the 
best company ; and she should be able to direct 
them, and judge of their progress in every gen- 
* The pupls of the mtended College. 
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teel accomplishment. I could not judge of their 
music, their dancing; and if I pretended to 
correct their air, they might be tempted to smile 
at my own, for I know myself remarkably de- 
ficient in gracefulness of person, in my air and 
manner, and in the easy graces of conversation. 
Indeed, whatever the kind partiality of my 
friends may think of me, there are few things I 
know well enough to teach them with any satis- 
faction, and many I never could learn myself. 
These deficiencies would soon be remarked when 
I was introduced to people of fashion ; and were 
it possible that, notwithstanding I should meet 
with encouragement, I could never prosecute, 
with any pleasure, an undertaking to which I 
know myself so unequal. I am sensible the com- 
mon boarding schools are upon a very bad plan, 
and believe I could project a better, but I could 
not execute it" 

The charming frankness and modesty of this 
statement are beyond praise. Surely the pre- 
judices of society that so often then (may we 
not add now ?) made female education consist in 
the attainment of mere shewy accomplishments, 
calculated to make a gracefiil artiste rather than 
a good and sensible woman, were at the root of 
her reluctance to enter upon the work of teaching 
her own sex. She could have taught principles ; 
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society demanded a few brilliant results. She 
could have improved the mind; society was 
anxious only as to the manner. The system of 
getting as much acquirement as will display to 
advantage, in the shortest possible time, and at 
the least expense, was then, and is now, the ob- 
stacle to all real reform in female education. ^ 
With boys the case is different : the solidity of 
their attainments, it is well known, will be tested 
in their future career; accuracy and complete- 
ness are therefore sedulously sought and valued. 
They are not educated to delight and surprise by 
brilliancy and grace, and consequently the strong 
temptation to learn merely for display, and the 
equally strong and more fatal temptation to seem 
rather than to he, is not in their case so powerfuL 
It must have been considerations such as these 
that disinclined Mrs. Barbauld from entering on 
the very difficult work — difficult because of false 
theories and inconsistent requirements, and which 
led her to prefer assisting in the education of 
boys. 

The Rev. Rochemont Barbauld having entered 
the ministry, became the pastor of a dissenting 
congregation at Palgrave, in Suffolk, and the 
long postponed union took place — a union evi- 
dently cf great happiness, though childless, 
which to persons so fond of children, must have 
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been a disappointment, if not a sorrow. At Pal- 
grave Mr. Barbauld took pupfls, his wife assisting 
in the training and education given. In this 
work the prime of Mrs. Barbauld's life passed. 
' Several pupils, who became distinguished men, 
were reared under her judicious care — William 
Taylor, of Norwich, known as a literary man of 
eminence ; Dr. Sayers, author of ** Sketches of 
Northern Mythology"; Sir William Gell, the 
celebrated antiquarian and topographer ; Thomas, 
afterwards Lord Denman, who before he com- 
pleted his fourth year, was consigned to her 
care ; and many other noble and distinguished 
pupils attested in lives of usefulness the admirable 
methods she adopted in their culture. 

By these she was fondly and gratefidly 
regarded as "the mother of their mind." She 
paid very great attention to cultivating English 
composition among her pupils. Her method 
was one now frequently adopted. She used 
every Saturday to read to them some short 
story, or moral essay, and then dismiss them to 
write out the narrative or theme in their own 
words. She carefully overlooked these exer- 
cises, correcting errors, vulgarisms, obscurity, 
and diffuseness, and assigning a distinct reason 
for every correction, so that the boys learned not 

H 
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only the art of compositioii, but clear rules of 
Criticism and good taste. 

Geography, history^ and natural history, were 
departments she taught by means of lectures^* 
that were rendered so interesting, that these 
studies were regarded by the pupils less as 
lessons, than as pleasures. 

Her brother. Dr. Aikin, meanrvhile was not 
satisfied that his sister, whose powers of mind 
were so original and superior, should spend her 
life in the occupation to which she was devoted^ 
honourable and valuable as that doubtless was. 
He wished her to contribute more frequently 
to the poetic literature of her country. It is, 
perhaps, the most admirable riew we can take 
of the character of the subject of our sketcli, 
that no desire for fame, no consciousness of her 
great powers, tempted her to neglect the solemn 
trust confided to her by the parents of her 
pupils. Her time, her talents^ during the years 
that she was engaged in tuition, were all given 
to the one object And when it is remembered 
how absorbing the duties of an instructor are, it 
is gratifying to know that Mrs. Barbauld did 
her work as work, in real contiimous earnest- 

♦ See " Works of Anna Laetitia Barbauld, with a 
Memoir, by her nieee, Lucy Aikia.^ 
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ness. Her beautiful books for children, "The 
Easy Lessons," and "The Hymns m Prose," — 
books the prolific parents of a large and valuable 
progeny, were written for the nephew whom she 
Lad adopted (the Charles whom almost every 
English child for more than sixty years has read 
of, and seems to have known as a companion), 
and for her juvenile pupils. These books yet 
maintain their place : their simplicity, good sense, 
and beautiful poetic feeling, may have been 
equalled by succeeding writers, but have cer- 
tainly never been surpassed, in what they were 
designed to teach. 

It has been said with great truth by one who 
inherits much of her genius,* "None of her 
works is a fairer monument than this (* Hymns 
in Prose^) of the elevation of her soul, and the 
brightness of her genius. While discarding the 
aid of verse, she everywhere bursts forth into 
poetry ; while stooping to the comprehension of 
infancy, she has produced a precious manual of 
devotion, founded on the contemplation of nature, 
fitted to delight the taste, and warm the piety 
of the most accomplished minds, and the finest 
spirits." 

This beautiful little book must be judged by 
accurate standards to guard the reader against 

* MiM LuG^ Aikin. 

h2 
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disappointment. It was not intended to teach 
distinct Christian principles of devotion, or to 
be an exponent of revelation, but to lead to 
a spiritual and grateM estimate of the goodness 
of God, as seen in the wonders and beauties of 
Creation. 

In 1786, Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld, after a 
short tour on the Continent, removed to Hamp- 
stead. Few persons had a greater opportunity 
of observing the best society among all parties 
than Mrs. Barbauld; for by her own hrnHj 
connections she was known to most of the more 
Imminent dissenters of the time, and persons of 
liberal politics; and her husband's birth and 
early connections brought him into intercourse 
with members of the establishment and courtiers. 
By all they were esteemed, not merely for their 
brilliancy of talents, but for their conscientious- 
ness of principle. 

With increase of leisure, Mrs. Barbauld's 
literary engagements became more numerous. 
Several valuable essays, some of them distinctly 
recognised as standard productions, that in 
particular agaipst "Inconsistency in our ex- 
pectations," were from time to time composed, 
and several poems of great beauty. Neither in 
her earliest or her latest works is there any 
manifestation of an unformed or a feeble style ; 
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all is clear, pointed, forcible, and elegant in her 
prose; thoughtful, imaginative, spiritual, and mu- 
sical in her verse. She lived at a time when 
almost every author had some favourite theory of 
education, and when the dissatisfaction with the 
existing state of things had caused much tumult, 
but little real reform; and when thoughtfiil 
parents, perplexed between their solemn respon- 
sibilities and the conflicting testimony of theorists, 
were ready to despair. Her essay on Education 
is peculiarly valuable for its unpretending, plain 
good sense, and recalled the parent from his de- 
spondency as to his means of training his child- 
ren to a consideration of those means which 
really lie within the reach of every parent, and 
can be carried on in every virtuous home. She 
observes : — 

On Education. 

** The first thing to be considered with respect 
to education is the object of it. This appears to 
me to be generally misunderstood. Education, 
in its largest sense, is a thing of great scope and 
extent. It includes the whole process by which 
a human being is formed to be what he is, in 
habits, principles, and cultivation of every kind. 
But of this a very small pant is in the power 
even of the parent himself; a smaller still can be 
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directed b j purchased tuition of any kind. YcfQ 
engage for your child masters and tutors at laige 
salaries ; and you do well, for they are competent 
to instruct him : they will gire him the means 
at least of acquiring science and aocomplisb- 
ments ; but in the business of education, properly 
so called, they can do little for you. Do you 
ask, then, what will educate your son? Your 
example will educate him; your conversation 
with your friends; the business he sees you 
transact ; the likings and dislikings you express, 
these will educate him ; the society you live in will 
educate him ; your domestic circle will educate 
him ; above all, your rank, your situation in life, 
your house, your table, will educate him. It is 
not in your power to withdraw from him the 
continual influence of these things, except you 
were to withdraw yourself from them also. You 
speak of beginning the education of your son. 
The moment he was able to form an idea, his 
education was already begun ; the education of 
circumstances ; insensible education, which, like 
insensible perspiration, is of more constant and 
powerful effect, and of infinitely more conse- 
quence to the habit, than that which is directly 
apparent 

" This education goes on at every instant of 
time ; it goes on like time ; you can neither stop 
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it or turn its course. What these have a ten-» 
dency to make your child that he will be. 
Maxims and documents, are good precisely till 
they are tried, and no longer ; they will teach 
him to talk, and nothing more. 

" I do not mean to assert that sentiments incul- 
cated in education have no influence ; they have 
much, though not the most ; but it is sentiments 
ive let drop occasionally, the conversation they 
overhear when playing unnoticed in a comer of 
the room, which has an effect upon children, 
and not what is addressed directly to them in 
the tone of exhortation. If you would know 
precisely the effect these set discourses have upon 
your child, be pleased to reflect upon that which 
a discourse from the pulpit, which you have 
reason to think merely professional, has upon 
you. Children have almost intuitive discernment 
between the maxims you bring forward for their 
use and those by which you direct your own 
conduct. Be as cunning as you will, they are 
always more cunning than you. Every child 
knows what his mother and father love, and see 
witli pleasure whom they dislike, for whom they 
tliiiik themselves obliged to set out their best 
plate and china, whom they think it an honour 
to visit, and upon whom they confer honour by 
admitting them to their company. * Respect 
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nothing so much as virtue,' says Eugenio to bis 
son ; * virtue and talents are the only grounds of 
distinction.' The child presently has occasion to 
enquire why his father pulls oif his hat to some 
people and not to others ; he is told that outward 
respect must be proportioned to different stations 
in life. This is a little difficult of comprehen- 
sion ; however, by dint of explanation, he gets 
over tolerably well But he sees his father's 
house in the bustle of business laid aside, every- 
body in movement, an unusual anxiety to please 
and to shine. Nobody is at leisure to receive 
his caresses or attend to his questions j his lessonsi 
are interrupted, his hours deranged. At length 

a guest arrives ; it is my Lord y whom he 

has heard you speak of twenty times as one ot 
the most worthless characters upon earth. Your 
child Eugenio has received a lesson of education, 
on the morrow you will vainly attempt to eradi- 
cate it. * You expect company ; mamma, must 
I be dressed to-day ? ' * No, it's only good Mrs. 
Such-a-one.' Your child has received a lesson 
of education, one which he well understands and 
will long remember. 

" Do we see a father who is diligent in his 
profession, domestic in his habits, whose house is 
the resort of well-informed, intelligent people — 
a mother whose time is usefully filled, whose 
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attention to her duties secures esteem, and 
whose amiable manners attract affection? Do 
not be solicitous (over anxious), respectable 
couple, about the moral education of your oflF- 
spring 1 Do not be uneasy because you cannot 
surround them with the apparatus of books 
and systems, or fancy you must retire from 
the world to devote yourselves to their improve- 
ment. In your world they are brought up much 
better than they could be under any plan of 
factitious education which you could provide for 
them: they will imbibe affection from your 
caresses, taste from your conversation, urbanity 
from the commerce of your society, and mutual 
love from your example. Do not regret that 
you are not rich enough to provide tutors and 
governors, to watch his steps with sedulous and 
servile anxiety, and fiimish him with maxims it 
is morally impossible he should act upon when 
grown up. Do not you see how seldom this 
over-culture produces its effect, and how many 
shilling and excellent characters start up every 
day, from the bosom of obscurity, with scarcely 
any care at all ? " 

Mrs. Barbauld's life had passed in tumultuous 
times — the American War — the Great French 
Revolution — ^the sad Irish Rebellion — ^the war 
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between England and France — and she evidendy 
entertained ideas on the subject of war very 
different from those that generally prevailed 
during the long and feverish epoch in which she 
lived. In a letter to her friend Mrs. Taylor, 
dated 1806, she says — 

" I am now reading Mr. Johnes's * Froissart,' 
and I think I was never more struck with the 
horrors of war, simply because he seems not at 
all struck with them ; and I feel ashamed of my 
heart having ever beat with pleasure, at the 
names of Cressy and Poictiers. He tells you the 
English marched into such a district ; the bams 
were full, and the cattle and corn plentiful ; they 
burned and destroyed all the villages, and laid 
the country bare ; such an English earl took a 
town, and killed men, and women, and little 
children; and he never makes a remark, but 
shews he looks upon it as the usual mode of pro- 
ceeding." 

In 1813 her acute mind saw the discrepancy 
between profession and practice in society, and 
thus comments — 

" There is certainly at present a great deal of 
zeal in almost every persuasion ; certainly much 
more in England, as far as I am able to judge, 
than when I was young. I often speculate upon 
what it will produce ; not uniformity of opinion 
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certainly ; that is a blessing wc seem not destined 
to enjoy here, if indeed it would be a blessing. 
But wiU it tend to universal toleration and en- 
larged liberality of thinking? Bible societies, 
missionary schemes, lectures, schools for the 
poor, are set on foot and spread. Would that, 
with all this, there could be seen some little 
touch of feeling for the miseries of war that are 
desolating the earth without end or measure 1 One 
would be glad to see some suspicion arise that it 
was not consistent with the spirit of the gospel ; 
but this you do not see even in good people." 

Her disapprobation of the long war in which 
Britain was engaged was so strong, that she was 
led to the belief that the ruin of England im- 
pended, and in a powerful poem entitled " Eigh- 
teen hxmdred and eleven," she uttered a pro- 
phecy to that efi'ect. It is worth while for us to 
reflect in reading that poem whether tlie long 
peace we have happily enjoyed may not have 
been the means of averting the calamities which 
a longer contuiuance of the war could not have 
failed to bring. Very finely she says — 

" Bounteous in vain, with frantic man at strife, 
Glad nature pours the means — the joys of life ; 
In vain with orange blossom scents the gale, 
The hills with olives clothe, with com the vale ; 
Man calls to famiae, nor invokes in vain, 
Disease and rapine follow in her train ; 
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The tramp of marching hosts disturbs the plough^ 
The sword, not sickle, reaps the harvest now ; 
And where the soldier gleans the scant supply, 
The helpless peasant but retires to die ; 
No laws his hut, from licensed outrage shield, 
And war*H least horror is the ensanguined field.*' 

** And thinkest thou, Britain, still to sit at ease, 
An Island Queen amidst thy subject seas, 
While the vexed billows, in their distant roar. 
But soothe thy slumbers, and but kiss thy shore? 
To sport in wars, while danger keeps aloof. 
Thy grassy turf unbruised by hostile hoof? 
So sing thy flatterers ; but Britain know. 
Thou who hast shared the guilt, must share the woe.** 

This poem exposed its authoress, then an aged 
woman, to the most severe attacks and cruel 
animadversions from political opponents. To a 
mind so constituted as hers, however, undeserved 
censure, while it might have the power to wound, 
would never change her principles ; she appealed 
in all her writings to a higher tribunal than 
liuman authority or popular applause. She 
Imew by experience that to be in the right is 
net always to be in favour ; her beautiful poem 
well explains this, on the words — 

" The world is not their friend, nor the world's law." 

" Lo, where a crowd of pilgrims toil. 
Yon craggy steeps among I 
Strange their attire, and strange their mien, 
As wild they press along. 
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*• Their eye? with bitter streaming tears 
Now bend towards the ground, 
Now rapt, to heaven their looks they ruse, 
And bursts of song resound. 

^^ And hark ! a voice from midst the throng 
Cries ' Stranger, would'st thou know 
Our name, our race, our destined home, 
Our cause of joy or woe? 

** * Our country is Emanuel's land. 
We seek that promised soil, 
The songs of Zion cheer our hearts, 
While strangers here we toil. 

" * Oft do our eyes with joy overflow. 
And ofl are bathed in tears. 
Yet nought but Heaven our hopes can raise^ 
And nought but sin our fears. 

*' ^ The flowers that spring along the road. 
We scarcely stoop to pluck. 
We walk o'er beds of shining ore, 
Nor waste one wishful look. 

" * We tread the path our Master trod, 
We bear the cross he bore, 
And every thorn that wounds our feet. 
His temples pierced before. 

*' * Our powers are oft dissolved away 
In extacies of love, 
And while our bodies wander here, 
Our souls are fixed above. 

" * We purge our mortal dross away, 
Refining as we run, 
But while we die to earth and senset 
Our Heaven is begun,' " 
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After a residence of a few years in Hampstead^ 
during which time the celebrated poetess, Miss 
Joanna Baillie, was a neighbour, and an attendant 
on Mr. Barbauld's preaching, the subject of our 
sketch removed with her husband to Ncwington 
to be nearer to her brother, between whom and 
herself the dear love of their early years never 
knew an abatement. They were friends in the 
noblest sense of that dear and comprehensive 
term ** kindred in soul as in blood," while each 
formed nearer ties, and were fully alive to the 
tenderest sentiments of affection in reference to 
those ties, yet the tie " that nature knit at birth** 
between the brother and sister was never loosened 
but by death. 

It is well known that in all Dr. Aikin^s lite- 
rary pursuits Mrs. Barbauld took an active part, 
and the very successM juvenile book, "Even- 
ings at Home," contained many of her contri- 
butions. Subsequently, Dr. Aikin edited the 
'* Monthly Magazine," and his sister also en- 
gaged in the task of criticism and editorial 
revision. " Akenside's Pleasures of Imagination" 
and " CoUins's Odes" were prefaced by beautiful 
essays from her pen. "Richardson's" volu- 
minous "Correspondence" she prefaced with an 
introduction more valuable than any letter in 
that collection: and she made also an excellent 
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selection from the writings of the celebrated 
essayists of " The Tatler, Spectator, and Guar- 
dian." 

Her life, though unusually serene, was not 
permitted to be wholly unclouded by sorrow.- 
After a union of thirty-four years her husband 
died, after having for some time considerable 
time suffered imder a mental malady far more 
distressing than any physical afflictions. Though 
his death doubtless was a merciful release, yet 
his widow felt the blow very severely. He had 
been, during his affliction, the one object of her 
solicitude and care, and those who have been 
habituated to scenes of lengthened suffering know 
that death in such cases is not the less felt, 
though it may have been long expected, for in 
these instances not merely the companion, but 
the occupation, of the survivor is removed. 

As age advanced, the common-lot-loss of dear 
and faithful friends was experienced, and the 
heart, which in youth had not been considered 
peculiarly sensitive, became more softened to 
tenderness by age and sorrow ; this it seems was 
remarked by aU who knew her intimately. It 
is a great blessing when the heart not only 
retains its youth, but improves upon it. Well 
does the gentle Cowper say — 
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^^ But still to love midst every HI, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me b to be lovely still." 

She lost her brother in 1822, rather more than 
two years before her own death. She purposed 
residing for the rest of her days with the nephew 
she had adopted and educated, who had been all 
that her most sanguine hopes could desire. 

In one of the last of Mrs. Barbauld's letters 
she refers to schools ; she said to her friend Mrs. 
Estlm, November, 1824^ four months before her 
death — 

** I think nothing flourishes more in Newington 
than schools. We have several set up lately, 
besides charity-schools, of which so many have 
been established, that I should imagine there is not 
an individual among the lower order who cannot 
get his son instructed if he really desires it" 

It must have gladdened her benevolent heart 
at the close of her long life to behold such a 
consummation of the labours for the education 
of the poor ; labours which she could weU re- 
member were commenced amid opposition, dis- 
trust, and timidity. 

Wliile on a visit to her brother's widow, at 
Newington, she was attacked by illness, and on 
the morning of March the 9th, 1825, she expired 
')eacefully in the eighty-second year of her age, 
uid in her death realized her own beautiftil lines — 
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" Triumpbant smfles the Tictor's brow. 
Fanned by some angeFs purple wing, 
Where is, O grave I thy victory now, 
And where, insidious death, thy sting ? " 

Among her many beautiful poems is one that 
Wordsworth said he would have liked to have 
^Titten.* Now while the venerated bard of 
Rydal Mount is known to have enriched our 
literature with strains that will minister to the 
promotion of all that is good in morals and 
feeling, it is well known he was by no means 
inclined to admire the writings of his poetic con- 
temporaries. His standard of taste and theory 
of poetry differed essentially from those generally 
accepted, and his criticisms were severe in pro- 
portion. He also disliked Mrs. Barbauld's 
opinions, and indeed said she was " injured as a 
poet by being a dissenter," forgetting that Milton 
contrived to surmount and overcome a similar 
injury (?) : therefore his praise of any piece of 
hers to the extent that he " wished he had written 
it" was indeed a triumph* The following is the 
poem referred to : — 

" Life ! I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part ; 
And where, or how, or where we met, 
I own to me 's a secret yet. 

* See " Life of Wordsworth, by his nephew Arch- 
deacon Wordsworth," vol. u. 
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But this I know, when thoa art fled. 
Wherever they lay these limbs, this head, 
Ko clod so valueless shall be, 
As all that then remains of me. 

*^ O whither, whither, dost thou fly, 

Where bend unseen thy trackless course, 
And in this strange divorce. 
Ah ! tell where I must seek this compound, J? 

*^ To the vast ocean of empyreal flame, 
From whence thy essence came. 
Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 
From matter's base encumbering weed? 
Or dost thou hid from sight. 
Wait, like some spell-bound knight, 

^ Through blank oblivious years th* appointed hoDTy 
To break thy trance and re-assume thy power? 
Yet canst thou without thought or feeling be? 
O ! say what art thou, when no more thou *rt thee ? 

** Life ! we've been long together. 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
'Tis hard to part when friends are dear. 
Perhaps H will cost a sigh, a tear ; 
Then steal away — give little warning, 
Choose thine own time ; 

Say not * good night,' but in some brighter cfime 
Bid me ' good morning.' ^ 
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Chapteb V. 
ELIZABETH SMITH. 

PjLBALLEL BETWEEN EllBEJB WhITB AND EuZABSTS 

Smith. — CHiiiDHooD. — Self-cultubb and pebsb- 

YXBANCB. — ^AdMONTTOBT LETTBB FBOM Mb8. BoWD- 
LBB. — InSTBUCTS HSB TOUNGEB SI8TEB8. — EaBLT 
BIBING. — ReVEBSB OF CIBCUM8TANCE8 — CHANGE OF 
XE8IDENCE. — BeSIDENCB AND TBIAL8 IN IbBLAND.— 

Betubn TO England, and settlement at thb 
Lakes. — Obiental studies and tbanslatidns.— 
Thoughts on yabious subjects. — ^Attachment of 
^BiENDS. — Commencement of heb last illness. — 

JOUBNETS in SEABCH OF HEALTH. — ReTUBN HOME, 
AND DEATH. — SoNNET TO HEB MEMOBT BT FbOFESSOB 

Wilson. 

What Kirke White was among men, Eliza- 
beth Smith was among women. A beautiM 
prelude — delighting the listener, exciting eager 
expectations, and ceasing, just as the ear was 
lovingly intent to hear more 

^' Sad sweet fragments of a strain, 
First notes of some yet struggling harmony." 

Faith and love, it is true, supply the grand 

X2 
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continuation of the interrupted psalm of life 
begun so nobly on earth and borne so swiftly to 
heaven. Yet the lesson of such lives is perhaps 
all the more impressive for this brevity. The 
appeal, too, that is made to the imagination and 
the affections gives it an added interest. A 
pardonable selfishness mingles with our grief at 
the loss the world has sustained by the early dead; 
while thQ fact that they so swiftly reached the 
highest aims and purposes of life, gives an in- 
delible value to their brief experience. The 
mom and liquid dew of their youth yields a 
perennial freshness to their memories. The 
patriarchs and veterans of Christian virtue and 
truth are our guides ; we behold them, and try 
to follow them, afar off it may be, with slow and 
faltering steps ; but the early lost have the gift of 
perpetual youth, and they are our sweet com- 
panions, with whom our minds hold pleasant coff- 
verse as we travel the steep and dusty highway 
of life. 

The life of woman usually so abounds in per- 
petually recurring domestic duties and minute 
cares for others, that she is in some danger of 
neglecting the improvement of her own mind^ 
while so "careftd and troubled about many 
things;" therefore the example of those who 
have been such economists of time as to neglect 
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no duty to others, and yet to be true to them- 
selves, by cultivating the faculties Grod entrusted 
to them, is truly valuable. As a model of 
self-culture Elizabeth Smith is unexcelled, if 
not unequalled, among women. She was bom 
at Bumhall, near Durham, December, 1776, and 
was descended from an ancient family. Her 
early years were passed in affluence, and amid 
the beauties of nature. She was a remarkable 
child, learning so readily that her infant attain- 
ments startled her family, who often found when 
about to give her instruction that she already 
knew what they were intending to teach. She 
read fluently, so as to interest and instruct 
herself, from her third year. Perhaps even this 
facility was not so remarkable as a love of 
order, and a completeness and energy in her 
manner of attending to anjrthing. It was ob- 
•served from her earliest years that whatever 
she did was well done, and that habits which are 
the result of education in others seemed bom 
with her. 

It often happens, as those engaged in the work 
of education can attest, that brilliant children 
are very difficult to manage, and their quickness 
has a great drawback in their carelessness, if not 
idleness. Relying on their mental aptitude th^y 
learn, but they do not study; they skim swififly 
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over the surface; they do not dive. This waH 
not the case in reference to Elizabeth SmitL 
Her desire to know completely and thoroughly 
was strong and constant When she was six 
years of age her mother removed to a distant 
county to visit a blind relative^ and her time 
during many hours of the day was so taken up, 
that a young governess was engaged to superin- 
tend the children. It appears that this teacher, 
the only one Elizabeth ever had, though only six- 
teen when she entered on her difficult duties, was 
admirably qualified for them. The range of her 
attainments was by no means so great as would 
now be required, but she had what is better than 
any attainment — the ability to communicate what 
she knew, and to create a taste for study in her 
pupils. It is said of many books, and is always 
true of the best books, that they are valuable not 
merely for what they communicate, but for what 
they suggest. This is equally true of all teaching. 
What is poured in on the mind may be very 
good, but what is developed in, or drawn out 
from, the mind is better. For eighteen months 
only this governess then resided with the family, 
which after that time returned again to Durham, 
removing shortly afterwards to Piercefield, where 
the family were again joined by their beloved 
teacher, who remained with them for the three 
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following years. Meanwhile the young Elizabeth 
made progress in music^ drawings and some ad- 
vances in French and Italian. She succeeded in 
whatever she attempted^ and yet, what was more 
strange and delightful^ never for a moment lost 
the modesty or simplicity of childhood. At 
thirteen years of age the visit of Mrs. Bowdler^ 
the author of many valuable essays, and her 
daughter to Piercefield, was a memorable event 
ix> the young Elizabeth. The honoured guest 
was not long in discovering the extraordinary 
talents of the child, though the difSdence and 
reserve of the latter were a great barrier to inter- 
course. Some remarks by Mrs. Bowdler on the 
importance of the young making the word of 
God their study and delight, particularly im- 
pressed her youthful listener, and when she heard 
that Mrs. Bowdler had studied Hebrew and 
Greek, in order to read the Holy Scriptures in 
the original, it would seem, though she said 
nothing at the time, that she determined to enter 
CHI a similar course of study. This visit was a 
permanent benefit, as it secured friends who 
throughout the brief life of the subject of our 
sketch were ready to stimulate and aid her in 
every good word and work. A lady of that ex- 
cellent family, Mrs. H. Bowdler, addressed so 
admirable a letter on religious subjects to Eliza- 
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beth that we cannot refrain from quoting a por- 
tion of its contents^ as it contains advice valuable 
to all who are emerging from childhood into re- 
sponsibility. " The necessary articles of faith 
appear to me few and simple^ and rather ad- 
dressed to the heart than the head. The Gospel 
was preached to the poor and ignorant as well as 
to the learned^ and the seed sprung up and bore 
fruity whenever it fell on good ground. But those 
who have abilities and opportunity should spare 
BO pains to examine the evidences which have 
convinced some of the * wisest men that ever 
lived ' of the Divine authority of the Holy Scrip** 
turesy and such an examination is particularly 
necessary in the present times. When we art 
convinced that the Bible is the word of God, and 
the rule of our faith and practice, nothing remains 
but to listen with reverence and devotion to the 
Divine instruction it contains, and to believe on 
the authority of Go^ what our weak reason could 
never have discovered, nor can frilly comprehend. 
The humble, pious, and virtuous mind, wliich 
willingly accepts the gracious promises of the 
Gospel, and is fully resolved to practice the duties 
it enjoins, will seldom be disturbed by those ob- 
jections to its doctrines which have often been 
answered to the satisfaction of the best and wisest 
men. The Christian religion is so suited to a 
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feeling heart, that I think we can want no argu- 
ments for its truth, except those which are drawn 
from its evident tendency to make us virtuous 
and happy. To love the God who created and 
redeemed us; to express gratitude for infinite 
obligations by the sincere though imperfect service 
of a few years ; to cast all our care on Him who 
careth for us, and secure his protection to banish 
every gloomy apprehension which might disturb 
our peace— this merely must appear an easy 
4ask to those who know and feel the pleasure of 
even an earthly friendship ; but when we add to 
this certainty, that our endeavours to please will 
not only be accepted, but rewarded ; when every 
Christian caia say, * After a few years, perhaps 
after a few hours, I shall, if it is not my own 
fault, be happy, perfectly happy to all eternity.* 
Surely with such encouragements and such hopes 
no temptation should have power to draw us from 
our duty. Yet when we look into the world, 
when we see how litde influence these principles 
have in society, and how seldom they guard the 
heart against the allurements of pleasure, or sup- 
port it imder the pressure of affliction, it must be 
yery evident to every thinking mind that very 
great and constant care is necessary to preserve 
through life those good resolutions which I 
believe most people form when they enter into it 
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For this purpose^ allow me to recommend constant 
devotion. A few mmute3 spent every morning 
and evening in this duty will be the best preser- 
vative against the temptations to which we must 
be exposed; but^ in order to make it really use- 
fuly it should be accompanied with self-examina- 
tiouy and it should be followed by such an 
habitual sense of the presence of God as may 
influence our conduct in every part of our life, 
In our gayest as well as our gravest moments ; 
in our studies and in our pleasures ; in the ten- 
derest intercourse of friendship ; in the sprightly 
sallies of a conversation^ which seems intended 
only for amusement; still we should be able to 
turn our thoughts with heartfelt satisfaction to 
that tender parent to whom we owe all our guilt- 
less pleasures. * Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God/ 

" The business in which we cannot ask his pro- 
tection and assistance cannot be an innocent 
pursuit The amusement for which we dare not 
thank him cannot be an innocent pleasure. This 
rule strongly impressed on the mind, and applied 
to every circumstance in life, will be a constant 
guard over virtue in all situations, and a constant 
check to every thought as well as action that is 
contrary to our duty." 

Prom her thirteenth to her sixteenth year 
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Elizabeth became the teacher of her sisters^ and 
at the same time carried on the work of her own 
education with exceeding diligence. She began 
the study of the Spanish and German^ passing 
from these to Hebrew, Persian, Arabic and 
Syriac, and Greek and Latin. The only lan- 
guage in which she had received regular instruc- 
tion was French ; all the others were acquired 
by her own unwearied efforts. 

She was an early riser. The hours before 
breakfast were entirely her own, and she was 
very careful to employ them well ; her reading 
and translating from foreign languages was 
chiefly accomplished then. 

Had this ardent student pursued her studies 
under the favourable circumstances in which she 
commenced them, surrounded by affluence, an 
intelligent family circle, and blest with leisure, 
her conduct would, doubtless, have been worthy 
of all praise; but how much more valuable 
does it become, when we find that she persevered 
under a change of fortune that shattered the 
beautiful home, and scattered the once opulent 
family. 

In the year 1793, a commercial panic caused 
the failure of several banks, particularly in the 
West of England. This reduced Elizabeth's 
&ther and family to ruin; she was at this time 
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scarcely seventeen years of age, and was naturally 
looking forward to a happy future with all the 
ardour of youth and hj^ ; yet when the change 
came, she suppqiBft^d the reverse with so much 
serenity, j^ entirely forgot self, and laboured 
wiliMnch helpfulness to soothe her mother and 
^ prevent the altered circumstances of the family 
from being too severely felt, that all learned 
cheerfulness and resignation from her example. 
Out of evil came good, for if it had not been for 
these troubles the family would never have 
known what a treasure they possessed in this 
noble being. 

It would appear that for some time the house- 
hold were without a regular home. The sym- 
pathy of friends mitigated their troubles, which 
iBtill must have been terribly severe. After an 
interval Captain Smith went to Ireland, and 
Mrs. Smith and her family joined him there. 
Of this trying period of her life her mother thus 
wrote : " The want of a settled abode interrupted 
those studies in which my daughter most 
delighted. Books are not light of carriage, and 
the blow which deprived us of Piercefield de- 
prived us of a library also. But though this 
period of her life aflForded little opportimity for 
improvement in science, the qualities of her 
heart never appeared in a more amiable li^t 
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Through all the ihconTeniences which attended 
our situation while living in barracbs,. the firm- . 
ness and cheerful resignation of her mind^ at 
the age of seventeen, made me blush for the tear 
which too frequently trembled in my eye, at the 
recollection of all the comforts I had lost" The 
description given by the same writer, of their ; 
first experiences on arriving at the barracks . 
in. Sligo, presents a most affecting picture. 

" We arrived at the barracks dripping wet ; • 
our baggage was not come, and owing to the. 
negligence of the quarter-master, liiere was not 
even a bed to rest on. The whole furniture of 
our apartments consisted of a piece of cart wheel 
for a fender, a bit of iron, probably from the 
same vehicle for a poker, a dirty deal table 
and three wooden-bottomed^ chairs. It was the 
first time we had joined the regiment, and I wa^ 
standing by the fire meditating on our forlorn, 
state, and perhaps dwelling too much on the 
comforts I had lost, when I was roused from my 
reverie by Elizabeth exclaiming, ^ Oh, what a 
blessing I' * Blessing,' I replied, *• there seems 
none left.' * Indeed there is, my dear mother, 
for see here is a little cupboard.' I dried my 
tears, and endeavoured to learn fortitude from 
my daughter." 

In this uncomfortable dwelling Elizabeth un-? 
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dertook the management of the household affairs ; 
and it was often related by her mother as an 
instance of ingenuity as well as industry^ how she 
contrived to introduce many comforts for the 
family table. One currant tart in particular was 
long laughingly remembered. The change in the 
circumstances of her parents necessitated an entire 
change in reference to all they had previously 
been accustomed to. Elizabeth was as skilful 
with her needle as in other household matters. 
She was the dress-maker and milliner for her 
mother^ her sisters^ and herself. Her attention 
to economy was manifest in every detail. Her 
biographer,* or rather the editor of her literary 
remains, says, " No yoimg lady dressed with 
more elegant simplicity, yet none could do this 
at less expense. She made a gown, or a cap, or 
any other article of dress, with as much skill as 
she displayed in explaining a problem in Euclid, 
or a difficult passage in Hebrew : and nothing 
which she thought it right to do, was ever 
neglected." What a lovely reply does such a 
life furnish to those who think that studious 
habits, and a love of literature, must interfere and 
unfit for the right performance of domestic duties. 
A well regulated mind will neglect no duty, how- 

♦ *• Fragments in Prose and Verse, by Elizabeth Smith. 
Edited by H. M. Bowdler.** 
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ever humble, for any pleasure however lofty ; and 
because such lowly occupations are dutiesy they 
will feel no degradation in the performance of 
them. 

Mrs. Smith and her family returned to En^ 
land after a brief uncomfortable residence in 
Ireland ; they were for a time again unsettled 
and indebted to the kindness of friends; at 
length, however, they took a cottage in th^ 
beautiftil Lake district, at Coniston, and strove 
by strict economy to keep a home arotmd thenu 
Here Elizabeth pursued her studies, and carried 
on the education of the juniors of the family with 
redoubled and iminterrupted perseverance. 

Her character formed on the Christian model, 
chastened by adversity, and spiritualized by 
reflection, came so near perfection, that the only 
drawback approaching to faults, that observers 
could allege, was her reserve and her carelessness 
of her healtL Blessed with a remarkably good 
constitution, she often, both by study and exer- 
tion, drew too largely on her strength of mind 
and body. An early riser, a great walker, it was 
di£Scult for her family to know, so continuous 
was her industry, what time she really passed in 
sleep. This was no doubt wrong, and if the care 
of herself had come before her mind in the light 
of duty^ it would doubtless have been attended 
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to, but thinking of others, and of the studies that 
formed the joy and mental business of her life^ 
she forgot self. 

Her Oriental studies were carried on to such a 
degree of completeness, that she madb many 
translations from the poetical and j^phetical 
portions of the Scriptures; and ia-^jSOS, she 
being then in her twenty-sixth yealr^^^^raipleted 
her valuable translation of " The Book of Job.** 
Being at a distance from hbraries, she had never 
read much critically on that ^ris/ost p«€ect of all 
Epic poems. Yet a distingui^hfed Hebraist (Dr. 
Magee, of Trinity College, Dublin), whose 
judgment was confirmed by other Biblical criticsf, 
said, " After a close scrutiny and a careful com- 
|MJson with the original, it strikes me as con 
iraying more of the true character and meaning 
of the Hebrew, with fewer departures from the 
idiom' <]^ the English, tlian any other translation 
whatever that we possess. It combines accuracy 
of version, wdth purity of style, and unites criti- 
cal research with familiar exposition." 

During the last two years of her life she was 
engaged in making translations from the German 
of Klopstock. Her poetical powers were consi- 
derable, but her taste became so refined by her 
acquaintance with the grandest models of com- 
position, that she was dissatisfied with her own 
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poetic attempts. The justness of her thoughts^ 
and the sound wisdom of her mind, are manifest 
in the many hrief yet compendious reflections she 
has left on various subjects. The fragments 
published are^ indeed, diamond dust^ reflecting in 
every minute grain the light &om the sun and 
source of all true wisdom. 

How justly^ when speaking of time, she says, 
*' An hour well spent condemns a life. When 
we reflect on the sum of improvement and delight 
gained in that single hour, how do the multitude 
of hours already past rise up and say, what good 
has marked us? Wouldst thou know the true 
worth of time, employ one hmrP Equally just 
is the following, as to seeking human approbation. 

** I have known some very good people main- 
tain in theory, and almost all in practice, tliat we 
ought to endeavour to gain the good opinion of 
others. It strikes me so far othei*wise, that I 
should think it wrong to stir my finger on pur^ 
pose to gain the good opinion of the whole world. 
Not that I despise it ; I consider the esteem of 
the wise and good a treasure which I should be 
glad to obtain ; but to obtain by being really 
worthy of it, not by any little fraudulent arts 
exercised on purpose to catch it To be better 
thought of than I deserve, is always a reproach; 
but the consciousness of having gained that high 

K 
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opution by appearing in any respect better than 
I really am^ would be to me as onsupportable as 
having forged a bank note. In either cas^ I 
should have made something pass for more than 
it was W(»th : I dionld expect the fraud at some 
time or other to be discovered ; and, if not, I 
could not enjof what I bad no right to possess. 
Perhaps there is nothing more di£5cult to guard 
against than the desire of being admired, but 
I am convinced that it ought not to be the motioe 
fer the most triflmg action. We should do rights 
because it is tho will of Ood. If the good 
opinion of others follow our good conduct, we 
should receive it thankfully as a valuable part 
c{ our reward ; if not, we should be content \rith- 

Her thoughts on humility are very well worthy 
of being studied, because she was remarked for 
her retiring sweetness of character. 

*' Humilify has been so much reconunended, 
and is indeed so truly a Christian virtue, that 
some people fancy they cannot be too humble* 
If they speak of humility towards Ood, th^ are 
certainly right ; we cannot, by the utmost exer* 
tion of our faculties, measture the distance 
between Him and us, nor prostrate ourselves too 
low before Him. But, widi regard to our fellow- 
creaturesi I think the case is different Tbm^ 
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~>fe ought by no means to assume too much^ 
ft certain degree of respect to ourselves is neces- 
lary to obtain a proportionate degree from others. 
Too low an opinion of ourselves will also pre- 
vent our undertaking what we are very well able 
to accomplish^ and thus prevent the fulfilment of 
our duty. For it is our duty to exert the powers 
given us to the utmost for good purposes ; and 
how shall we exert powers which we are too 
humble minded to suppose we possess? In this 
particular^ as in all others, we should constantly 
aim at discovering the truth. Though our facul* 
ties, both intellectual and corporeal, be absolutely 
nothing compared with the Divinity, yet when 
compared with those of other mortals, they rise 
to some relative value, and it should be our study 
to ascertain that value, in order that we may 
employ them to the best advantage; always re- 
membering that it is better to fix it rather below 
than above the truth." 

Her opinion on vanity is valuable when com- 
pared widi the above. 

*' As by weighing a guinea in water, we prove 
whether it be really gold, so by weighing our 
own faculties and attainments with those of the 
world in general, we may ascertain their real 
worth. Whatever bulk they have gained by the 
swelling of vanity^ so much wdght they will 
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lose on the trial. No one can be convinced how 
difficult it ifl to know himself, without observing 
the erroneous opinions which others entertain of 
themselves ; but having seen how far vanity will 
lead them, we must suspect ourselves." 

The love that Elizabeth Smith inspired in all 
who knew her was most enduring and enthusi- 
astic. She reckoned among her friends and cor- 
respondents some of the best men and women of 
the age. And though her manners to strangers 
or in mixed society were peculiarly reserved, 
even to a fault, she was playful as a child in 
her conversation and letters with those who were 
her intimates. 

It seems that the praises of her friends, as 
to her doing well whatever she attempted, will 
admit of one subtraction ; from many admissions 
and merry apologies in her letters, we learn that 
her hand writing was not good. Probably learn- 
ing to write so many different characters, and 
that in brief time, and amid the pressure of many 
daily duties, may account for this, though it 
evidendy frunishes no excuse for those whose 
leisure is more, and whose acquirements are less. 
She says playfully, alluding to this defect, in a 
letter to a friend, ^' As to hand writing, I can 
never write well when my heart is concerned. I 
have given you a specimen of my very worst to 
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prpve that you are in high favour. If you^ 
should ever receive a letter from me written like^ 
copper-plate, depend upon it I am going to 
quarrel with you. If, on the contrary, you can- 
not read my scrawl, be assured it is all love and 
gratitude, and remain satisfied with that'' 

To a friend, who probably felt a little diffi- 
dent of corresponding with one possessing such 
unusual and extensive learning as Elizabeth, she 
says, 

**Apolo^es are the first things we should 
banish from our new correspondence, as being 
weeds which are apt to overrun the whole letter, 
to the destruction of every plant of common sense 
that might otherwise fill their place. Secondly, 
for the liberty of talking nonsense, I must grant 
what I beg to be allowed for myself; moreover, 
I should hate a letter which contained notiiing 
but good sense; it would be as duU as those 
assemblies where people meet to talk sense, and 
no one dares to utter a syllable. Thirdly, you 
shall change your subject, break off and begin 
again, and play as many variations as you 
please." 

The gifts and graces of Elizabeth Smitii were 
not only mental and moral, nature had been 
bounteous in personal adornment, a lovely coun- 
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tenance and graceftil form were hers. But all 
this bloom was destined to fade jnst as it reached 
complete matorily. We hare said that her health 
was so good that less care was given to it than the 
importance of such a blessing demands, and the 
testimony of the gentle sufferer, in her own words^ 
aslo the commencement of her fatal illness, is as 
impressive as a warning, as it is graphic as a 
description* 

** One very hot evening in July, I took a book, 
and walked about two miles from home, where I 
seated myself on a stone beside the lake. Being 
much engaged by a poem I was reading, I did 
not perceive that the sun was gone down, and 
was succeeded by a very heavy dew, till in a 
moment I felt struck on the chest as if with a 
sharp knife. I returned home, but said nothing 
of the pain. The next day, being also very hot^ 
and every one busy in the hay-field, I thought I 
would take a rake, and work very hard to pro* 
duce perspiration, in the hope that it might re* 
move the pain, but it did not'' 

From that time cough, and occasional loss of 
voice, set in ; anxiety was aroused ; change of 
air was sought, and the first medical skill con- 
sulted — ^in vain. A year of alternating hope and 
fear, of wanderings in search of health, ending in 
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disappointment, fbUowedL The sufiSerer tried 
everything, and submitted to all that was pre- 
scribed, thou^ &om the first she had a full 
assurance that her illness was unto death. 

It was a great comfort to her, after having 
visited the houses of kind friends, to return home 
once more. ** If I cannot live here," she said, 
looking round on the lovely scenery of the region, 
" I can live no where." From this time she 
sank so gradually that the change from day to 
day was imperceptible. She was never confined 
to her bed, and though in her letters to her 
friends, Mrs. H. Bowdler in particular, she spoke 
of approaching death with all the peace and joy 
that Christianity inspires, she was not in imme- 
diate anticipation of the solemn event The 
watchful eye of maternal solicitude noted a change 
unseen by others, and apparently almost unfelt 
by the sufferer. She was restless on the night 
of the 6th of August, and at six on the morning 
of the 7th asked to be dressed, and said cheerfiiUy 
she would get up but while, an affectionate servant^ 
who had attended her from infancy, was assisting 
her to rise, she laid her head on the *^ faithM 
creature's shoidder, became convulsed in the face, 
Spoke not, looked not, and in ten minutes ex- 
lired." 

Many tributes of affection were offered to the 
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memory of one who^ in twenty-nine slioi*t and 
troublesome years, had so cultivated her mind, 
and so employed her gifts and graces as to become 
si blessmg to all who knew her, and an embodi- 
ment of female excellence for the example of her 
countrywomen. It may be said she possessed 
powers so uncommon that her career is rather 
calculated to excite our wonder than to stimulate 
to imitation ; but, while her endowments were 
certainly very rare, the methods she employed to 
bring them to perfection were such as all must 
adopt who would attain high excellence and use- 
fulness. The loftiest capabilities require the 
exercise of perseverance, order, self-examination — 
** the soul communing with God in the depths 
of our nature ;** while the humblest capabilities 
and powers, thus disciplined, cannot fail to reach 
a vantage ground far above the careless and 
supine. 

Elizabeth Smith's skill as a linguist, musician, 
painter, may not be attainable ; but her habits of 
early rising, industrious self-culture, attention to 
duty in all departments of useful effort, her 
sweetness of temper and Christian consistency, 
these are more valuable to woman than a whole 
polyglot of languages, or the wide circle of the 
sciences ; and these can be cultivated, perhaps, 
with even greater ease, where the powers of the 
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mind are not so vast, and the attainments not so 
varied; for mental wealth, like every other earthly 
treasure, has its temptations. Well has the inesti- 
mable being whose lovely life we have faintly 
traced said: — 

** A woman must have uncommon sweetness 
of disposition and manners to be forgiven for 
possessing superior talents and acquirements.** 

Professor Wilson, on reading Elizabeth Smith's 
'^Literary Remains and Memoir," said of her, 
witli equal beauty and truth — 

•* Short here thy slay ! for souls of holiest birth 
Dwell but a moment with the sons of earth ; 
To this dim sphere, by Grod^s indulgence given, 
Their friends are angels, and their home is heayen. 
The fairest rose in shortest time decays ; 
The sun when brightest soon withdraws his rays ; 
The dew that gleams like diamonds on the thorn, 
Melts instantaneous at the breath of mom : 
Too soon a rolling shade of darkness shrouds 
The star that smiles amid the evening clouds, 
And sounds that come so sweetly on the ear. 
That the soul wishes every sense could hear. 
Are as the light*s unwearied pinions fleet, 
.-*, As scarce as beauteous, and as short as sweet" 
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*■ We hKft til an aptitude to oenythiagi to eztremei,tBi 
nnt, or when under the infloenoe of partj ipirit "— Perwnol Mte^ 

WBITDIGfl OF WOMBir VOT OITSII POLEMICAL OB PQU- 
TICAL — ^KXCEPTIOir DT THE CASE OF ChABLOITB ElEEA* 
BSTH.^HEm BOTH III TROUBLED TIMES — FABEHTAQB— - 
AHD BABLT IMFBE88ION8 — AXD BBADING8. — ^ThB IV- 
FLUENCB OF THESE OB HEB FUTUBE CABEEB. — SuF- 
FEBINOS DUEDTG CHILDHOOD. — BuBDVBSS AlTD DEAF- 
BESS. — HbB LOYB fob HEB OVLT BBOTHEB, BBMOYAL 

to thb coubtbt, abd bestobatiob to health.— 
Mabiial fubob of the times. — Ibtboductiob to 

SOCIETY. — BbOTHEB lOIBS THB ABMT. — ^DbATH OF HBB 
FATHEB. — ^AlTEBBD CIBCUMSTaNCES — TBIHXS OF AU- 
THOBSHIP AS A MEABS OF SUPPOBT. — IlX-ASSOBTHD 
MABBIAGB WITH CaPTAIV PheLAB. — VlSITS NOTA 

8COTIA. — Chabacteb at that time. — Retubb to 

EbGLABD. — JOUBBET TO IbELABD. — CoBYEBSIOB. — 
CoMMBBCEMEKT of LITEBABT CABEEB. — SsPABATIOB 
FBOM HEB HUSBABD. — BeBEYOLEBCE. — AdOPTIOB OF 
A DUMB BOT.^RbTUBBS TO EbGLABD, ABD JOIBS HBB 

bbotheb. — ^aocidbbtal death of heb bbotheb. — 
Death of thb ** Happy Mute.** — Remoybs bbab 
lohdob. — covcbbk fob spibitual destitutiob of 
THB pooB Lush. — Opebibo of a place of wobshif 
IB St. Giles's. — Secobd mabbiage with Mb. Tobba. 

— -LiTEBABT LABOUBS — ^ILLBESS ABD DEATH. 

The writer of the above motto was an ezeni* 
plification of its tmtL More extreme ojaniooi^ 
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stronglj expressed, and pertinadonsly adhered 
toy may be found in her works than in those of 
any other female religious writer of the present 
age. Her life is, notwithstanding, most instmo- 
tive to her countrywomen as shewing how per- 
sonal afflictions and domestic sorrows, may be 
made aids to spiritual and mental development, 
and means of extepsive usefulness. 

Charlotte Elizabeth was first introduced to 
the reading public by the Tract Society of 
Dublin. The chief aim of her writings was to 
counteract the errors of Popery at a time and in 
a coimtry where party feeling ran very high, 
and when political animosity was mixed up with 
religious difference. A calm and cautious writer 
would hardly have met the then requirements of 
the Protestant party, and the earnestness of pur- 
pose, strong feeling, vigorous expression, and 
fearless defiance of Charlotte Elizabeth, were for 
the time being, ftdly as valuable to her party as 
her active imagination, great talent of description, 
and undoubted spirituality. She was a woman 
with very httle of the negative and less of the 
neutral in her character, and therefore the feel- 
ings she excited were correspondingly active. 
People liked or disliked her writings with an 
energy the reflex of her own. Between the 
extremes of praise and censure, there is a wide 
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debatable ground fov careM analysis of char- 
racter, and for deducing and applying the lesson 
of life. 

Charlotte Elizabeth, bom 1790, was the only 
daughter of a clergyman at Norwich, the Rev. 
Michael Browne. The power of early impres- 
sions and associations on the Aiture character is 
very manifest in her case. The shadow of the 
grand old cathedral fell upon the child, and, 
unconsciously to herself, deepened the wonder in 
her infant eyes into a thoughtfulness unusual to 
childhood. The air of stillness that pervades old 
cathedral cities was around her ; even nature, as 
she first beheld it, partook of the stately solemni- 
ties and the ecclesiastic grandeur of the place. She 
tells o£ the fine old garden in which the episcopal 
palace stood, and where her first, and ever her 
favourite, walks were taken. The cathedral 
flanked the garden, and its majestic towers, 
soaring upwards,, filled the mind of the young 
gazer with enthusiastic thoughts and feelings. She 
loved silence, and while apparently occupied in 
gathering daisies on the grass, or sitting in the 
shadow of some stately cedar, or wandering round 
the classic cypresses, she was in reality filling 
her imagination with stories of the past that she 
had heard from nurse or parent, and reconstruct- 
ing them. These were chiefly stories of the dar]^ 
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terrible times of persecntioiL The gateway^ 
through which the Marian martyrs passed to the 
stake^ stood exactly opposite her father's house. 
And the old arch was to her visionary eyes often 
filled with the dismal procession that conducted 
the faithful to their fiery chariot. " The Lollard's 
Kt," where the early Protestants sufiered> was 
just outside the town, and here she often walked 
with her father, who, however, did not answer 
her eager inquiries so fully as she wished. Pro- 
bably, to satisfy the vehetoence of the child, and 
satiate her curiosity, her father allowed her to 
pore over an old black-letter copy of "Fox'8^ 
Book of Martyrs." The old prints, in all their 
terrible minuteness of detail, came in aid of her 
imagination, and, though she could not read the 
black-letter, there were some parts, as examina- 
nations, &c., printed in the Roman character. 
The result of such studies was soon manifest ; 
the young Charlotte found she had come too 
late into the world — the stem days were oven 
Yet she inquired, " Papa, may I be a martyr ?" 
" What do you mean, cliild ?'' said the startled 
father. "I mean, papa, may I be burned to 
death for my religion as these were ; I want to 
be a martyr !" The answer to this was, she says, 
never forgotten. " Why, Charlotte, if the Go- 
vernment ever gives power to the Papists again. 
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as they talk of doings you may very probably 
live to be a martyr."* 

This answer gave her "a stem pleasure.** 
Pwhaps enthusiastic children and young people, 
who envy the martyr's crown, should be re- 
minded, that self-denial in the daily duties of 
life, is a martyrdom of all others the most accept- 
able to the Lord. For by such " patient con- 
tinuing in well doing " mankind are benefited, 
while Grod is glorified. We do not assert or 
insinuate that such admonitions and teachings 
were not given to the yomig enthusiast^ whose 
early life we are tracing ; but, if they were, she 
evidently did not retain them so vividly in her 
memory or convictions as the records of the 
deadly doings of the bigots. 

The awful chronicle of past barbarity, was 
not the only stem influence that cast it$ gloom 
upon her childhood. FoUtical animosity then ran 
very high in England : the French Revolution had 
convulsed all Europe : the Irish Rebellion fol- 
lowed. The Mends of liberty aghast at the 
deeds done in that much abused name, were 
silent with sorrow and alarm, while the advo- 
cates of despotism, or as they called it, law and 
order, were eager to point out the fearful con- 
sequences of popular tumult Charlotte Elizar- 
* ''Fmtnal BeooUections," p. 15. 
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beth was a great reader of the party prints of 
the da j> and as her father and his friends were 
Tories of the old school^ it is but rational to sup- 
pose that her reading was all on one side. It might 
be a strong, clear, but certainly not a whole 
-view, that she had of the great questions she 
heard discussed. To add to all this excitement^ 
there came, during the first Bonaparte's triumphs, 
threats of an invasion. Threats we now know 
to have been vain and empty, but which then 
kept the whole kingdom in a panic of mingled 
rage, fear, and defiance. This child was always 
in a fever of religious, political, or military ex- 
citement. Dr. Monk, Bishop of Gloucester, then 
her father's guest, seeing her one day poring 
over a newspaper bigger than herself, said, 
** Missy will one day be a great politician." The 
words were treasured up as a compliment, and 
the prophecy, like many others, was fulfilled, 
because they chimed in with the predilections of 
the hearer. She says she grew up ^^ a Pro- 
testant, a Patriot, and a Tory." 

This training and influence must have been most 
pernicious, had it not in a great measure been 
mitigated by her love for the only companion of 
her childhood, her brother. This love like her 
hate was intense. Her brother, a beautifiil joyous 
child, younger than herself^ fond of play, and 
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in all respects different from his sister, often won 
her from her meditations and her books to plaj 
with him, and though their favourite sport was 
planning an ambuscade, in which they might kill 
Bonaparte, or raising a troop of soldiers among 
the neighbouring children, still animal spirits, 
and physical strength were brought into exercise, 
and helped to counteract the gloomy musing, 
and stormy reading, in which Charlotte Elizsr 
beth passed too much of her time. 

Music also was another healthful influence, 
though its charms were not long available to her. 
Mr. Browne was an accomplished musician and 
vocalist, and his house was often the resort of 
eminent professors of this enchanting art His 
little daughter was an enthusiast in her love of 
music as in all things else, and the sublimest 
strains of the greatest masters were early familiar 
to her ear. That her character even in child- 
hood was strong rather than tender, is shewn in 
the fact, that she loved the solemn in scenery, 
the majestic in music, and, to judge by the rap- 
turous admiration with which she speaks of her 
father, and the few merely passing sentences in 
which she names her mother, her heart was 
more completely given to his stronger nature. 
He seems the one human being whom she ac- 
knowledged as a superior, and to whom she renr 
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dered reverenca The idolizing love for her 
brother had something of patronage in it, the 
goardianship of an older and wiser child to a gsj, 
and beautiful, and only playmate. 

The discipline of sorrow, ever wisely appointed, 
came to Charlotte Elizabeth in the form of phy- 
sical suffering and privation. Great appiicati(ni 
to her studies, particularly to the French lan- 
guage, deprived her of her eyesight before she 
was eight years of age. After some months of 
great suffering on her part, and great anxiety on 
that of her friends, she regained the blessing of 
sight Her health, however, was* rendered very 
delicate, partly by her highly nervous tempera- 
ment, and partly by the severe medical treatment 
then in vogue. To the latter cause she attri- 
buted the deafness that set in when she was 
ten years old, and continued throughout life. A 
child who had suffered so much from diseases, 
and probably so much more from j^ysicians, 
was of course an object of the utmost interest to 
her family. 

** The weak bird in the parent nest, 
For whom is needed all the care of home, 
And the soft comfort of the brooding breast.** 

Her father, rendered wise by sad experience, 
resolved that his child, who had been blind, and 
was now deaf^ should be removed to country 

h 
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air — should be free from all enforced stndy, ana 
enter on the rambles and sports of rustic life* 
To carry out this plan^ Mr. Browne exchanged 
parochial duty with a friend^ taking his village 
congregation at Bawburgh. Here her health was 
so completely re-established^ that from a sickly 
child she grew uncommonly strong and healthy. 
It is pleasant to read her grateful remembrance 
of this period of her life. 

** That tall white house ! what a place it holds 
ip my fond recollections ! It was perfectly an 
old parsonage, and behind it lay a garden larger 
tlian our city otchards, sloping gently down, with 
a profusion of fruit and flowers, bounded by high 
walls, and the central walk terminating in a 
door, beyond which lay the scene of our greatest 
enjoyment. A narrow slip of grass, fringed with 
osiers, and alders, and willows, alone separated 
the wall from a very clear, lovely stream, which, 
winding half round an extensive common, turned 
a milL This small river abounded with fish, 
and we (her brother and herself) soon became 
smart anglers; besides which, on creeping to 
some distance by a path of our own discovery, 
we could cross the stream on a moveable plank, 
and take a wide range through the country. 
This removal was a double resource; it invi- 
gorated my bodily frame until I outgrew and 
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outbloomed every girl of my age in the neigli- 
bourhood, while really laying a foundation for 
many years of uninternipted healthy and a con- 
stitution to defy the change of climate for which 
I was destined ; while it won me from the sickly 
enervating habit of sedentaiy enjoyment over 
the pages of a book whicb^ added to the necessary 
studies and occupations, was relaxing alike the 
tone of the bodily and mental frame.** 

In our day some reform has taken place in the 
physical education of yomig females, but the pro- 
gress of enlightened effort has yet been slow. 
Some most valuable hints are given on this sub- 
ject by Charlotte Elizabeth, whose judgment is 
all the more valuable, because she had passed 
through a peculiar experience in childhood, and 
lived at a time when tight lacing and sedentary 
occupations were the regular routine of feminine 
training. For her good sense on this subject she 
was indebted to the wisdom of her father, of 
whose opinions on ladies' dress she gives an 
amusing account. One morning her father came 
into a room where, she says, sundry preparations 
were going on, " the chief materials for which 
were buckram, whalebone, and other stiff articles, 
while the young lady (or victim ratlier) was 
under measurement by the hands of a female 
friend." 

L 2 
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**Pray what are you going to do to tho 
ehild?" 

" Going to fit her with a pair of stays.* 

** For what purpose ?" 

" To improve her figure ; no young lady can 
grow up properly without them." 

** I beg your pardon ; young gentlemen grow 
up very well witfiout them." 

" Oh, you're mistaken. See what a stoop she 
has already ; depend on it this girl will be both 
a dwarf and a cripple if we don't put her into 
stays." 

'' My child may be a cripple, ma'am, if such 
is God's will, but she shall be one of His making, 
not ours." 

** All remonstrance was vain ; stays and every 
species of tight dress were strictly prohibited by 
the authority of one whose will was, as every 
man's ought to be, absolute in his own house- 
hold. He also carefully watched against any 
evasion of the rule; a riband drawn tightly 
round my waist would have been cut without 
hesitation by his determined hand, while the 
little girl of the anxious friend, whose operations 
he had interrupted, enjoyed all the advantages 
of that system from which I was preserved. She 
grew up a wand-like figure, graceful and inter- 
esting, and died of decline at nineteen, wnile I, 
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&ough not able to compare shapes with a wasp 
or an hour glass, yet passed muster very fairly 
among mere human forms of God's moulding, 
and have enjoyed to this hour a rare exemption 
from headaches, and the ladylike maladies which 
ap^x^ar the almost exclusive privilege of women 
in the higher classes " 

Wliile tlie body thus grew in strength, smd 
recovered the shocks of earlier years (deafness, 
however, remaining), the mind and spirit, thou^ 
untaskcd, were not inactive. A miscellaneous 
reading of poetic and imaginative literature, 
whose influence Charlotte Elizabeth afterwards 
deprecated, was much indulged during youth, 
and fed the fires of an excitable, if not a vigo- 
rous, imagination. It may, however, be doubted 
wliether her powers of description would have 
ever been so vivid if she had not wandered flower 
gatlicring with the poets. Some of her later 
criticisms on the favourite authors she perused 
in youth are anathemas. It is startling to hear 
Thompson's magnificent " Hymn on the Seasons" 
denouuced as ixjmicious, when it is an ampUfied 
paraphrase of Psalm ex. Pope's "Universal 
Prayer" she calls "atrocious;" her father, it 
seems, denounced it as a " blasphemous outrage 
on revelation." The first verse, indeed, it is well 
known, i» liable to very grave objections, as con- 
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taining a dangerous fallacy, but the finest 8enli-« 
ments of the rest of the poem are manifestly 
taken from the Lord's Prayer. 

*' Let not this weak unknowing hand, 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 
Or deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thj foe,** 

was, however, by no means a sentim^t likely to 
be approved in the stormy times in which Char- 
lotte Elizabeth's youth passed. 

The first deep religious impression she received 
was a continual sense of God's presence. This 
she realized in an uncommon degree, making her 
truthful, and open in words and actions; she 
reverenced religion before she enjoyed it, and 
was a diligent Bible student from her earliest 
years. 

Though a controversial writer, she does not 
appear to have been a reader of controversy. 
She formed her opinions of many disputed doc- 
trines from her own interpretation of Scripture, 
and when urged to read on the opposite side, 
always declined doing so, saying with character- 
istic independence, she had founded her opinion 
on Scripture, or " God, and not man, had taught 
her." 

She even rejoiced in her deafness, that it had 
shut her up with God, and freed her from the 
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teachings of man. Yet it was not until mature 
life that she fully enjoyed religion. 

Her entrance into society, as it is called, took 
place at the early age of sixteen. She was even 
then known as a political writer. At a grand 
election ball, where she made her first appear- 
ance, she speaks of receiving the compliknents 
of ** the most polished and distinguished of the 
candidates," on ** some political squibs, said to 
be full of drollery and point," that were traced 
home to her. ^^ Alas, for the girl who makes 
such a debdtl" is her own conmient in future 
years when recalling this incident 

The military mania had of course its natural 
result; the only brother entered the army, and 
some years later she formed an ill-assorted mar^ 
riage with a military man. It is difficult for the 
most careful reader to understand the tone of the 
*' Personal Recollections " on this topic She 
glories in the martial enthusiasm of her childish 
years ; talks approvingly of her delight at the 
rapid enrolling of the young men of the neigh- 
bourhood as militia; and recalls without any 
misgiving her delight, saying, " It was a lovely 
sight, even lovelier to me in Hie retrospecty than it 
was at Hie time, to behold England rushing to 
arms in defence of her own sacred homes ; and 
rushing, not with the madness of man's rage^ or 
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ia the pride of man's strength^ but with reiterated 
appeals to Him who alone giveth victorj to kings 
and peace to their people.'' 

: Charlotte Elizabeth blamed her style of imar 
ginative reading, and perhaps justly, for much of 
this military furor. When all her parents' at- 
tempts to. settle her brother in any professiop 
at home wire unavailing, in consequence of his 
martial zeal, she says, ^^ I viewed the mattei* 
through the lying medium of romance* Glory, 
fame, a ccHiqueror's wreath, or a hero's gravfr 
with all the vain merit of such a sacrifice as V 
must make in sending him to the field ; — ^then 
wurought on me to stifle in my aching bosom tin 
cry of natural affection, and I encouraged thi 
boy in his choice, and helped him to urge « 
our parents this offering up of their only sor 
the darling of all our hearts, to the Moloch < ; 
war." He was then, it seems, not nearly fa' 
grown, a blooming beautiful boy reared, and, m 
to that time, tenderly guarded, under the parents 
roof. By the importunities of a friendly bishop, 
the youth obtained a commission, when there 
were no less than seven hundred applicants, and 
was ordered off to join his regiment, not at a 
ieif6tf but to the Peninsula, where the war was 
then raging. 

This first grief was very keenly felt, for bar 
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love towards her brother was the absorbing 
emotion of a strong nature. She says, " other 
ties were formed, but they did not weaken this.^ 
From the time of her brother's departure she 
became the constant companion of her father, 
and the keenness of her feelings made the 
calamity that awaited her in his loss very ago- 
nizing. 

He died suddenly, and it seemed had been 
unable to make any provision for his family ; a 
small annuity was all that was left to his widow 
and daughter. The latter turned her thoughts 
to writing as a means of su| porting herself. 
Fiction was the department that seemed most 
within the range of her talents, but new scenes 
soon opened upon her, and prevented her com- 
mitting herself to a department of literature that 
her maturer judgment disapproved. While on 
visit to some relations in London, she met with 
Captain Phelan, of the 60th Rifle Corps, an 
officer on leave of absence, and after six months' 
intimacy, became his wife. 

Charlotte Elizabeth's marriage, it is wdl 
known, was unhappy. She has maintained a 
dignified reserve in reference to her domestic 
0orrows. She entertained, moreover, such an 
anxiety as to posthumous memorials of herself, 
that she laid all her friends under an interdict as 
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to any letters of hers that they might possess, 
that she should regard their publication even as 
elucidations of her life, as ^^ a gross breach of 
confidence, a dishonourable, base, and mercenary 
proceeding on their part, if ever they permit a 
c;entence addressed by me to them, to pass into 
other hands." It was the fear that her memory 
might be thus injured that induced her to write 
her own statement of the events of Iicr life. The 
opinion that the letters of a great man are the 
most interesting of his writings, and reveal more 
of his character than any description can do^ 
found no favour with her. We should know 
but very little of the real life of most of the gifted 
writers of the present age, if it were not for the 
publication of their letters. It may be that the 
individual suffers, but truth gains. Not what a 
man appeared, not what he thought himself, but 
what he really was, is what society wants to 
know. " Oh, how I hate biography as the 
thing is often managed," said the brave John 
Foster, and many have felt a similar sentiment 
Not that tlie feelings of others, or the privacies 
of social life are to be thoughtlessly invaded, but 
a public teacher, through the wide and influen- 
tial medium of the press, belongs to the public^ 
who certainly have a right to know whether the 
life was an exemplification of the principles. 
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Charlotte Elizabeth's husband, soon after their 
marriage, was ordered to join his regiment at 
Halifax, and shortly after his departure she sailed 
for America, to join him at Nova Scotia. Her 
brother also had returned and married, and 
taken his bride and mother back to Portugal. 
The voyago to America was delightful to the 
subject of our narrative; she was an excellent 
sailor, and, moreover, had the advantage of plea- 
sant society. With great graphic power she 
thus describes a storm, when near the termination 
of her voyage. 

" The extreme peril to which I have alluded 
took us when within a short distance of our des- 
tination: we were suddenly caught by a tre- 
mendous wind from the south, which blew us 
right in the direction of Cape Sable, one of the most 
fatal headlands in those stormy seas. Night 
closed upon us, and the gale increased ; sails were 
spread, in a desperate hope of shifting the ves- 
sel's course, but were instantly torn to ribbons. 
At one time, for a moment, the rudder broke 
loose, the tiller-rope giving way under the vio- 
lent strain upon it; and the next minute the 
spanker boom, an immense piece of timber, 
snapped like a reed. It was an awful scene I On 
the lee side, the ship lay so low in the water that 
everything was afloat in the sleeping-cabins, and 
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l!he poor ladies were screaming over dieir terri- 
fied children, unheeded by the gentlemen, every 
one of whom was on deck. The captain openly 
declared * we were bound for the bottom,' if a 
very sudden and unlikely change of wind did 
not take place. In the midst of all this I was 
reported missing, and as I had the privilege 
of being everybody's care, because for the time 
being belonging to nobody, a search was com- 
menced. A young of&cer found me at last so 
singularly situated that he went and reported 
me to the captain. I had climbed the three tiers of 
lockers in the state cabin, opened one of the large 
stern windows, and was leaning out, as far as I 
could reach, enraptured beyond expression with 
the terrifBc grandeur of the scene. Tho sky 
above was as black as midnight and the storm 
could make it, overhanging us like a large pall, 
and rendered awfully visible by the brilliancy 
of the waters beneath. I had heard of the 
phosphorescent appearance of the sea, but never 
could have imagined its grandeur, nor can 
I essay to describe it. Even in perfect stillness 
the illuminated element would have looked mag- 
nificent ; what then must it have been in a state 
of excessive tumultuous agitation ; tho waves 
s^relling up to a fearful height, and then burst- 
ing into sheets of foam ; every drop containing 
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sbme luminous animalculey sparkling with viyid 
yet delicate lustre. We were going with head* 
long speed before the wind, and I hung right 
over the track of the rudder, a wild mad eddj 
of silver foam intermingled with fire. There 
was something in the scene that far overpassed 
all my extravagant imaginings of the terribly 
sublime. The hurry, the fierceness, the riot of 
the unfettered waters, the wild flash of their 
wondrous lights, the funereal blackness of the 
over-hanging clouds, and the deep desperate 
plunge of our gallant ship, as she seemed to rend 
her way through an opposing chaos ; it was per- 
fect delirium ; and no doubt I should have ap- 
peared in keeping with the rest to any external 
observer ; for I was stretching out at the win- 
dow, the combs had fallen from my hair, which 
streamed as wildly as the rent soils ; and I was 
frequently deluged by some bursting wave, as 
the dip of the vessel brought me down almost to 
the surface. The peril of an open window was 
startling to those on deck, and the captain, 
hearing that I refused to relinquish my post, 
sent the mate to put up the dead lights ; so I 
sat down on the floor, buried my face in my 
hands, and strove to realize the magnificence 
llius r^it from my sight'' 
The same feelings that made her experience 
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what she calls ''a delirium" of admiration at 
the grandeur of the storm, made her also reckless 
to temerity, of all personal danger. While in 
Nova Scotia she delighted in riding a dangerous 
horse that no one else dared to mount, several 
times putting herself in great peril, no doubt to 
the alarm and annoyance of her friends. Her 
deafness would shut one avenue of fear, as she 
said, she could not hear the storm, and the 
remonstrances and cries of friends often spreading 
the contagion of alarm by the voice, would be 
alike unknown to her. 

After three years' absence she returned to 
England. Subsequently her husband, who had 
Irish estates, was summoned to the sister king- 
dom to prosecute a law-suit, and being detained, 
wrote to his wife to join him there. She went 
reluctantly, hating Ireland and everything Irish, 
even her husband's name I In that much abused 
and persecuted country, however, a new and im- 

Sirtant career and great changes awaited her. 
er journey to Ireland was performed in very 
great discomfort At Holyhead, on entering the 
packet, she threw away a* piece of paper, thinking 
it was merely the hotel bill, and found to her 
dismay she had thrown away a bank note, all 
her stock of money — ^uot a sixpence was left. 
How to get to Dublin was her great perplexityj 
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for, fearing she might not be believed if she made 
known her loss, she told no one. She sat up all 
night at the inn on landing, fearing to incur the 
expense of a bed, and was in the utmost distress, 
when some gentlemen proposed her sharing with 
them the expenses of posting to Dublin, the pay- 
ment of her share to be made on her reaching 
that city. Of course, when set down at her 
husband's door in Dublin, a few minutes sufficed 
to pay her expenses, and her fellow-travellers 
never knew what a dilemma their kind proposal 
of posting-on, had been the means of relieving. 

Charlotte Elizabeth removed to the district 
where her husband's property lay, and found ii^ 
like most Irish property at that time, in a terribly 
cheerless dilapidated state. Place and people were 
at first utterly repugnant While here she was 
much alone. Captain Phelan was in Dublin for 
months together prosecuting his law-suit, and his 
wife was passing through severe spiritual conflicts 
in her lonely home. Here it was that religion 
began to have a deeper meaning, and a more 
abiding influence. Its truths previously had 
been received by her mind, but not felt in her 
souL Her own condition as a sinner had never 
affected her more than as a general proposition 
that "all had sinned." The way of a sumer^s 
pardon and acceptance through Jesus Christ was 
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therefore an intellectual^ but not an experiments^ 
fact Here, with her wayward heart, her sorrows, 
her solitude, and her Bible, the struggle com- 
menced, that ended, after a few weeks of terrible 
conflicts, in her becoming a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. On this change she thus describes 
her feelings : — " Rapture was not what I felt; 
excitement, enthusiasm, agitation, there was none. 
I was like a person long enclosed in a dark dun- 
geon, the walls of which had now fallen down, 
and I looked round on a sunny landscape of calm 
and glorious beauty." In a similar way she 
speaks of her early knowledge of the Scriptures 
at its effects. The word was my delight many 
a year before it became my counsellor ; and when 
at last the veil was withdrawn from my heart, 
and Jesus stood revealed as the Alpha and Omega 
of that blessed book, it was not like gradually 
furnishing a vacant place with valuable goods, 
but like letting in a flood of day into one already 
most richly stored with all that was precious ; 
though, for lack of light whereby to discern their 
real nature, the gems had been regarded but as 
common things." 

Her first essay as an authoress was made in 
the following way : — She had been in the habit 
of transcribing and writing out documents for 
the lawyers in reference to her husband's mdL 
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This employment, added to the fact of her life 
passing in great seclusion, caused her to be spoken 
of in her neighbourhood as a sort of literary- 
recluse. A lady desiring either to amuse her 
leisure, or obtain her opinion, sent her a packet 
of tracts. They were very simple productions, 
intended chiefly for circulation among the poor. 
Charlotte Elizabeth was much pleased with them, 
and on inquiry heard that some persons who 
resided near were engaged in the good work of 
distributing these messengers of mercy. At first 
a wish to aid the effort by pecuniary help was 
formed, when suddenly the thought darted into 
her mind ^^ as I cannot give them money, may I 
not write something to be useful in the same 
way?" No sooner was the idea conceived than 
it was acted on. She sat down to her desk that 
evening, and when the hours of night had waned 
towards morning, she found that she had com- 
pleted a little story, in which, as she says, the 
truth as it is in Jesus had been so plainly set 
forth, that on reading it over she fell on her 
knees in thankfiilness to God. 

While deliberating what she should do with 
her tract, on the very next day came a proposal 
that she should write something for the Dublin 
Tract Society. That the tract shotdd be written, 
and awaiting as it were this proposal^ was a cir- 

H 
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enmstance calculated to make a livdj impression 
on the sensitive mind of the authoresSi She lost 
no time in sending it off^ receiving speedily a 
commendatory letter, and entreaties for a con- 
tinuance of such contributions from her p^L 
Thus a new path lay at once Gpen before her. 

Being brought into contact with Popery in its 
worst form of ignorance and superstition^ her 
early feehngs were all called up in full force, and 
the labours of her pen were directed principally 
to streng&en the protest of Protestantiun, and 
expose the iniquities of Popery. 

Meanwhile, Gospel influences were telling on 
her character by breaking down the unworthy 
jNrejudices she had felt towards Irdand. There 
was much in the warm Irish heart to call fortii 
the sympathies of one so enthusiastic as Charlotte 
Elizabeth. She passed from dislike to warm 
affection fcxr the land of her sojourn. She was 
Boon surrounded with congenial minds, and ex- 
dianged her long soUtude for the affecticxoate 
intercourse of zealous and admiring friends. 

Shortly after she became fixed in her vocation 
as a writer, the law-suit was ended, and Captain 
Phelan was ordered to America. His wife, how- 
ever, declined crossing the Atlantic a second time, 
and they parted* From this time Charlotte 
SSizabeth became chiefly dependent on her own 
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exertions. Her motlier came to join her worse 
than widowed daughter, and peace, if not happi« 
ness — that peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away — ^was tlie porti(m of both. 

Her remarks cm the style she aimed at are 
well worthy of the consideration of all young 
ladies who like an ornamented flowery style — 
" fine writing," as it is called. 

**My little books and tracts became popular, 
because, after some struggle against a plan so 
humbling to literary pride, I was able to adopt 
the suggestion of a wise Christian brother, and 
form a style of such homely simplicity that if, on 
reading a manuscript to a child of five years old, 
I found there was a single sentence or word above 
his comprehension, it was instantly corrected to 
suit that lowly standard. This is an attainment 
much to be coveted by those who write, preach, 
or expound for general edification. No ratioiud 
objection can be urged agamst it, vanity al<»id 
can alter a protest** 

During the years 1821-2 our authoress r^ 
sided on the borders of Tipperary. The region 
was much disturbed, and the fire of her zeal was 
fed with fresh fuel fi:om the scoies she witnessed 
and the writings she read. She began to fancy 
that her early wish to be a martyr might be 
Tealized, and meanwhile, if possible, became more 

m2 
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earnest than ever against Popery, and her pen 
was considered a most valuable aid to the Pro- 
testant party. 

Before she returned to England, having be- 
come very popular, at all events with a large 
and influential party, an attempt was made — of 
course by her husband — to claim the pecuniary 
proceeds of her writings. This attempt, how- 
ever, was defeated. She wrote under the two 
Christian names by which she is known, and this 
proved a safeguard against the contemplated legal 
injustice. 

The most loveable aspect of Charlotte Elizar 
beth's character was her philanthropy. Chris- 
tianity is a beautiful theory, but it is a yet more 
beautiful practice. The influence of its Divine 
author is thus felt and seen. " Peace on earth, 
good will to men," is a proclamation easily under- 
stood, a blessing immediately felt — the power of 
love, who can withstand? The deafiiess of the 
subject of our narrative naturally made her feel 
a deep interest for those who sufiered under a 
similar affliction, and during her residence in 
Ireland she employed her leisure in instructing 
some deaf boys. Among the group was one named 
Jack, both deaf and dumb. He was about 
eleven years of age, and very dull Her task of 
instructing him seemed hopeless. Charlotte 
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EGzabeth's was, however, not the benevolence of 
impulse, for that soon tires, but the benevolence 
of Christian principle, **that believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things." She 
persevered with her unpromising pupil, until at 
length some idea of the meaning of the writing 
she was teaching him dawned upon his mind; 
from that time his progress was rapid. As a 
Christian woman, of course, his benefactress's 
chief anxiety was to awaken the slumbering soul 
to a knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ This 
task was a trial of ingenuity, and not accom- 
plished without much patient waiting, continuous 
eflfort, and earnest prayers. But it was accomT 
plished most fully. The difficulty lay in making 
him understand that there was an ever-present 
Being whom he could not see, but who saw all 
his actions. The newly aroused intellect was 
strong, and his very infirmity made him suspicious 
of, and indignant at, deception ; so that he reso- 
lutely denied there was a God. " God, no," was 
his reply, when God could not be shewn him. 
EEs teacher took the method of blowing in his 
face with a pair of bellows, and asking him if he 
saw the wind; then the idea flashed on him, 
"God like wind" — ^near, unseen. From this 
point, progress was rapid and comparatively easy. 
The power of Christianity in repressing the evil. 
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and implanting good in the human heart, was 
never more beautifully manifested than in this 
poor mute. His affection and gratitude knew 
no bounds. Perfectly devoted to his dear in- 
structress^ all his powers were used in her 
service. 

After a residence of five years and three 
months in Ireland^ Charlotte Elizabeth returned 
to her native land, accompanied by her grateful 
mute, of whom she had now taken the entire 
charge, his poor parents, with tears of tenderness 
and gratitude, resigning him, saying very truly 
that '^ he belonged to her more than to them, fixr 
she was the mother of his mind." 

She was again united to the beloved brother 
and his fiunily, so long separated from her, in 
England. They were living near the Militaiy 
College, Sandhurst, and the two short years after 
her return from Ireland were so happy, she 
called them the shortest years of her life. Jack, 
the mute, endeared himself to every member of 
the famUy, and having grown up a tall strong 
lad, was most active in serving his benefactors. 
The life of this interesting youth was, however, 
destined to be brief. At the age of nineteen, after 
a painful illness, he added a triumphant dying 
testimony to the many evidences his life had 
given, to the renewing andsptritoaUaing poworof 
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ihe GrospeL The light that shone on his dark- 
ness was indeed brighter and brighter, even to 
the perfect day. Amid the many triumphs of 
Charlotte Elizabeth, the most enviable was her 
successful instruction and tender care of this 
dumb boy. This triumph is not confined to 
earth, has nothing to do with human opinion and 
controversies, nor with human applause ; it ap-^ 
peals to Him who says, ^' forasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
me." 

Before, however, death closed the career of her 
fidthAil frigid Jack, for well he merited that 
title, a deep affliction befell Charlotte Elizabeth 
in the accidental death of her beloved brother. 
He had joined his regiment in Ireland, and when 
fishing on a lake near Mullingar the boat overset^ 
and he was drowned. To deepen this anguish, 
there came the fear that he was unprepared for 
the dread event ; but, mercifully, this agony was 
mitigated when, from the testimony of private 
papers, she learned suffici^it of his state of mind 
to affi)rd a well-grounded Christian hope. The 
children of this beloved brother became the 
peculiar care of their aunt, particularly one who 
was five years old when his father died, whom 
she adopted. 

In the midst of the active employment of her 
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pen^ Charlotte Elizabeth found time to enter ofk 
the gratuitous instruction of the young. She 
assembled no less than sixty children every Sun- 
day at her cottage at Sandhurst, and gare them 
scriptural and religious instruction ; she had also 
many young friends in whom she was interested 
among the cadets of the college. She often en* 
deavoured to become useful to a class perhaps 
even more exposed to temptation than the youths 
in humble life. 

She seemed particularly fond of giving in- 
struction to boys, and her remarks on this subject 
are worthy of attention, as founded on experience. 
**It is a branch of Christian duty for which all 
are competent who know the Gospel, and two 
or three or four young people invited to come in 
for an hour or so at stated times, to sit down at 
a table and talk over the passages of Scripture 
which may appear best calculated to engage their 
pleased attention, may prove the foundation for a 
noble work. It is particularly needed now, when 
information is universally sought after, and, be 
it remembered, I am speaking of a class above 
the very poor. They are a most important class, 
for from them are the Chartist bodies oflScered, 
and active agents supplied in works of infinite 
mischief. False pride will interpose, no doubt 
We like better to deal with those a good way 
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removed, than with such as may claim a com- 
parative approximation to our own rank. And 
the devil desires no better auxiliary to his designs 

, than the pride of which he is the loving father. 
Again, ladies do not like instructing boys ; they 
are very wrong. Female influence is a powerfiil 
thing, and frequently exerted for evil — ^why not. 
for good? We brought all the sin into the 
world, involving man in the ruin that he was not 
the first to seek, and it is the least that we can 
do to offer liim a little good now. I never yet 
met a boy — and thanks be unto God I have 
taught many — ^who would be rude to a female 
earnestly and kindly seeking his welfare." 

Shortly afterwards the subject of our sketch 
removed to the metropolis. Her affection for 
the natives of the sister isle caused her to take 
a deep interest in their condition in London. 
She visited St Giles's, and saw their wretched, 
spiritual, and moral destitution. As it regarded 
pecuniary matters, there could be no doubt they 
were better off than while in their own country, 
but their demoralization and ignorance were ap- 
palling. It was characteristic of Charlotte Eli- 
zabeth that she resolved, wild as the plan seemed, 
to erect a place of worship in St Giles's, in 
accordance with the Church of England. Once 

resolved, she commenced operations, wrote an 
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appeal, and applied to many Mesais, wIio« how- 
ever, more often gave Iier admonitions and 
ezcnses than monejr. At the end of a fortnight, 
she had just seven pounds towards her object 
She was not discouraged, but used as a motto 
the words " I will succeed." Some clerical 
friends heard her plan, and obtained a promise 
from the Bishop of London that he would licence 
her building as an Irish Chiurch, and appoint an 
Irish clergyman^ She was told to summon the 
gentlemen, '^ half-a-dozen or so," who assisted 
her in the undertaking to meet the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry in Sackville Street 
Here was a great difficulty, for the idea was h^ 
own, and no half-dozen gentlemen had ever 
aided her ; however, by applicaticm to influential 
firiends, this hindrance was overcome, and she 
was overwhelmed with gratitude to find herself 
surrounded on the day of meetmg with a num- 
ber of the nobility and clergy, who very pro- 
perly agreed to leave the carrying out of the plan 
in the hands of the lady who devised it Her 
path was now open, in six weeks time her seven 
pounds became thirteen hundred. A building 
''was bought, a pastor engaged, and a noble 
meeting held in Freemasons' Hall, to incorporate 
the new project with the Irish Society." 
In 1837, the deatli of Captain Phelan released 
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twr from what had evidently been a grevious 
yoke. In 1840 she wrote the volume from 
whence these particulars are chiefly drawn, 
^^ Personal Recollections." In 1841 she became 
the wife of Mr. Tonna, a union based on conge- 
niality of sentiment, and happy in its results. 
During this year she edited the ^^ Protestant 
Magazine," and her vigorous talents were 
brought into exercise, not only in assailing the 
open forms of Popery, but in unveiling the daiH 
gerous and more dishonest Popery, that wraps 
itself in the mantle of professed Protestantism. 

We ought not to omit naming the interest that 
Charlotte Elizabeth took in the prospects of the 
Jews. She believed literally in die prophecies 
that refer to their restoration as a nation, and 
iome of her very best and most interesting 
.writing is in reference to that ancient people. 
" Judah'9 Lion " has with most persons been con- 
sidered the favourite production of her pen. Her 
** Chapters on Flowers," and perhaps even more^ 
her littie work for the young, "Kindness to 
Animals," are fiill of wholesome teaching cal- 
culated to call forth spirituality and tenderness. 

Her last pubUc act was in 1844, during 
the visit of the Emperor of Russia. She 
drew up a memoral pleading in behalf of hid 
<q[>pressed Jewish subjects. Her friends were 
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very doubtftil (as the Emperor's visit was strictly 
private and to the Queen) of the propriety of 
presenting this, but what Charlotte Elizabeth felt 
convinced ought to be done, that she did. After 
employing a person to sit up all night to tran- 
scribe the address on vellum, she hired a carriage, 
and went round among her influential Christian 
friends obtaining signatures. The address was 
then forwarded, and after the return of the 
Emperor, a gracious a reply was transmitted 
to her through the Ambassador. On the 24th 
of December, in the same year, she consulted 
Mr. Liston on her health, which had b^on 
to fail ; and her disease was pronounced cancer. 
No operation could save her. The anguish of 
this most distressing malady was peculiarly hard 
^ bear, because bodily pain was comparatively 
liew to her. But she was sustained by Him, 
on whom she had so long trusted, and able to 
manifest a sweet composure in the midst of 
great suffering. All that human sympathy 
could do among a numerous circle of devoted 
friends was done to mitigate her sufferings. 
She was removed from Blackheath, which had 
long been her residence, to London first, and 
afterwards to Ramsgate ; here she rapidly sunk ; 
but still, amid the ravages of disease, and the 
weakness of failing nature, she retained hsr 
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interest in all those topics that had occupied 
her thoughts and pen. That the best interests 
of the Jews lay indeed near her heart, was 
manifest &om the affecting fact that when her 
friends were gathered round her dying bed, 
watching the ebbing away of life, after a word 
of tender recognition and farewell to her hus- 
band, she said, evidently referring to the Jews, 
" Tell them that Jesus is the Messiah 1 and tell," 
here her voice failed, and with these accents on 
her lips, she died. 

The lesson supplied to her countrywomen by 
the life of Charlotte Elizabeth, is, that Christian 
principle and perserverance can triumph over 
apparently insuperable obstacles and disadvan- 
tages. 

Charlotte Elizabeth was not by any means 
systematically educated, and the religion that 
surrounded her childhood was rather Sectarian 
than Christian: — frigid forms, and strong pro- 
tests. That this gave a bias to her future cha- 
racter somewhat unfavourable to true Christian 
Catholicity of spirit, no one will deny ; that it did 
not mar her usefulness is due to the genuine 
piety and active benevolence which Divine grace 
bestowed. Labouring under so severe a per- 
sonal aiOiction as deafness, which set in while she 
was so young, her cheerfulness, careful cultiva- 
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fion of her talents^ and literary dnigence^ merit 
high approbation. 

Her impukive enthusiastic character would 
have been to her a great trial and temptation, if 
she had not been always in the habit of going to 
the Scriptures for direction, and what there waa 
made manifest to her convictions, however pain- 
fill to flesh and blood, she acted out This deci- 
sion was her great safeguard ; it gave firmness 
to what was weak, and subdued what was imp^ 
tuous, in her temperament. 

A wife, grieved in spirit and forsaken, chiefly/ 
as she said, depending on her own exertions; 
her brave resolution to maintain herself honour- 
ably, and her yet nobler determination to write, 
not what might merely be popular (and there- 
fore to the writer profitable), but that which her 
consci^ice approved as likely to be useful, waji 
worthy of all commendation. Life waa to her, 
more than to most, a battle : — ^but she fought the 
good fight bravely, and won the victor's crown. 
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Chapter VIL 

MBS. SUERMAK. 
The CLiiMs of poob women oh the stmpatht of theib 

HOKE rOBTUKATE 8I8TEB WOMEN. — AsSOdATTVB 
EFFOBTS IK AmEBICA IN BEFEBENCE TO MOTHEBS.-^ 
Mb8. ShEBMAN, and MATEBNAIi ASSOCIATIONS AND BiBLE 
CLASSES. — ^BlBTH AND PABENTAGE OF MaBTHA TdCKEB, 
HBB 8I8TBB MaBT. — ^DbATH ENTEBS THE HOME. — ^Eb- 
LIGI0U8 OONinCITONS. — INFLUENCE ON A TOUNO FBIEND. 
— ^EnTIBE CONSECBATION.— tMaBBTAGE, and BEMOYAIi 

TO Beading. — Heb duties as step-motheb and 

MINISTEB^S WIFE. — ^EfFOBTS IN THE SuNDAT-SCHOOL. 

— ^Reading Matebnal Societt. — ^Visits to th^ des- 
titute. — ^Tbials. — Bemoyal to Subbet Chapel. — 
Flans of usefulness. — ^Pbbseyebancb and success. 
— Lettbbs to heb class. — ^VisiT TO Gebmant. — ^Be- 
tubn to England.-^Sobbowful tiding^. — ^Besumes 
LABouBs. — Failing health. — Second yisit to the 
Continent.— Bstubn home. — Belapse. — Dting 

SCENES. 

Every one admits that woman nmet be the 
moral educator in society. Her guardianship 
of the young invdves this as an absolute neces- 
sity. Here human laws and restrictions avml 
nothing. Her xnisaion is marked out by nature 
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and ratified by reason. The vice or virtue of 
a nation, in all domestic relations and measures, 
must depend on the women of that nation — the 
poor women as well as the rich women. Yet, while 
society readily admits these general propositions, 
it is notorious that imtil very recently, no special 
attention was given to the spiritual, moral, and 
intellectual improvement of the young women, 
and the mothers of families among the masses. 
And even yet, the condition of the women among 
what are conventionally called the working classecf, 
has never received the attention the importance 
of the subject demands. Poor wives and mo- 
thers have not only more inevitable sufiering 
than any section of society whatever; but they 
are worse taught and worse used than any class. 
It is not easy to devise any plan that shall lighten 
the burden of life to them, but something might 
be done, if intelligent, active, sympathy (not mere 
money giving), was aroused among those who, 
their lot being more favourably cast, are under 
obligation to prove their gratitude to God for 
their own mercies, by endeavouring to lighten 
the woes of others. 

Trace most sufiering to its source, and you 
find it spring firom ignorance in one form or 
other. Ignorance of the laws of health, igno- 
jrance of the principles of domestic order and 
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economy, ignorance of social rights, ignorance 
of the revealed will of God, as the spiritual and 
moral regenerating power that overcomes the 
** earthly, sensual, devilish," in human nature, and 
imparts the pure, the peaceiul, the Divine. The 
work of the philanthropist, then, is to attack 4he 
source of the evil, rather than some one of its 
numerous streams. And hy directing attention 
to the moral improvement and mental elevation 
of the women of the people, the well-being of the 
whole of society must be promoted. 

Our American kindred, in return for what 
we have ^ven them in language, literature, and 
laws^ have given us some useftd hints in matters 
of detail and domestic minutias. Though poverty 
can never visit their great continent, and new 
built cities, in the many forms in which we see 
it in our crowded land, still there is in that 
young country a greater amount of associated 
eflfort put forth in reference to the condition of 
woman. The means of education are more ac- 
cessible, class prejudices (among whites) are less 
powerful, and while alms-giving and the spirit 
of pauperism are comparatively unknown ; the 
Christian word " neighbour " is ftdly understood 
to mean, not merely a visiting circle, one's gen- 
teel acquaintances, but those who need help, 
either from the heart, the brain, or the purser 

N 
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of others more fortunate than themselves. Thus 
maternal associations and adult female classes are 
often formed there, by which means the mothers 
in a district meet together, conmiunicate their 
difSculties, find sympathy, advice, and assistance : 
have their convictions of maternal responsibility 
deepened, are led to reflect on their own charac- 
ter as influencing others, and thus, by simple 
but certain means, both affection and reason are 
aroused to carry on the work of self-culture, as 
those that must give an account It may be^ 
doubtless it is, much easier to effect this kind of 
association and to secure good results in a new 
state-of society than among ourselves. But as 
our need of such institutions is all the greater, 
ftom the greater inequalities of social condition 
among us, so should our efforts to meet the diflS- 
culty be more energetic It is the subterfuge of 
ind(dence and selfishness that says because but 
little can be done, nothing should be attempted. 

The late Mrs. Sherman, whose honoured 
name has almost merged in the expressive title, 
" The Pastw's Wife,"* has left a bright example 
to bcr countrywomen, in reference to efforts 
made for the b^iefit of her own sex. If her life 
had not been so eminently useful, it would still 
be valuable and instructive for what she was as 

« <« The Rurtor*i Wift.** Bj As Ser. J. ShsvoMa. 
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ft lotd J Christiian ; bat the consistency of her 
Christian character, r^arded in combination 
with what was effected by her Christian zeal — 
what she did as well as what she was, make a 
whole that cannot fail to be truly valuable. 

Martha Tucker was bom the 14th of Septem- ' 
ber, 1806. Her parents, Benjamin Tucker, 
Esq., and his wife (the daughter of Joseph 
Page, Esq., of Basingstoke), were deservedly 
esteemed for Christian zeal and liberality. And 
while their piety shone brightly in the church, 
its radiance was equally manifest in their domes- 
tic relations. 

The subject of our sketch and one sister, 
Mary, comprised their family. Never had 
parents greater reason to rejoice over two sweet 
daughters than the parents of Mary and Martha 
Tucker. Like the sisters of Bethany, whose 
names they bore, they manifested from earliest 
years a dissimilarity of character. Yet, it was 
the constrast that blends, the difference that }uu> 
monizies. Maiy had a powerful intellect, and ft 
love of " abstruse reading," habits of reflectioKE 
imd thoughtfcihess, that made her seem some- 
what more reserved than suits the demonstrative 
period of youth. It is the iJiiioajE inetitablelotof 
great natuiral e^dbwmenis to Kmil iSttsh possessor 
Mtheimigeofintima^aBQdoffrpfipfttii^ Swb 
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minds cannot easily find companionship, and are 
thrown back upon themselves. Martha, on the 
contrary, was a meny, smiling, sweet-tempered, 
ibving child, difiusing happiness around, and 
basking in the glow of joy that she difiused. All 
her childish talents and graces were loveablc and 
amusing. Not studious, nor bookish, yet bright 
and clever; far behind her sister in solid attain- 
ments ; yet her musical tastes, power of mimicry, 
radiant wit, gay good humour, and readiness to 
oblige, made her irresistibly fascinating. Thus 
these two fair sisters^ 

*' A double tree, 
With two collateral stems sprung from one root/' 

grew to womanhood, and each in her own sweet 
way gladdened and adorned the parental home* 
But such joy was too bright for earth ; a cold 
caught at a pic-nic party laid the basis of the 
illness that, after a few months' suffering, ter- 
minated the life of Mary Tucker, in 1827, at 
the age of twenty-two. During the period of 
suspense and anguish that preceded this lamented 
death, it was a great mitigation to the grief of 
the parents to find that their beloved child had 
long been under gracious spiritual influences, 
though with characteristic reserve she had not 
jipenly united with the section of the church in 
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which she had been reared. She regretted this 
when her health failed, but her consistent life 
was the best of all professions, for without that a 
public profession is but as ^' a sounding brass and 
tinkling symbol" 

The loss of this dear sister and friend, the lif^ 
long companion and counsellor, was a bitter 
wrench to the loving heart of Martha Tucker, 
and, as might be expected, produced results that 
influenced her whole after-life. The first ac- 
quaintance of the young spirit with that mortal 
gnef that defies all human aid, and resists all 
human consolation, is ever as awe-inspiring as it 
is agonizing. The youthful mmd, radiant with 
hope and joy, must come into the actual presence 
of death before it can realize the spoiler's power. 
The cold, relentless hand, must be laid on those 
to whom the throbbing hearts of survivors was 
closely knit, before the warm pulses can chill 
with dread, and the loving eyes can see that in 
this transient world the blight is ever coming on 
the loveliest bloom. Then the reaction of fear 
is all the greater for the previous freedom from 
apprehension. All seems passing away; truisms 
once tacitly assented to, as to the mutability of all 
human things, become all at once awful admoni- 
tions invested with immediate power. Death, once 
only a name, becomes a visible, felt, inevitable 
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presence, casting gloom everywhera Happy 
those who are led in such seasons to Him who 
conquered death and brought immortality to light 
Martha, at the death-bed, and subsequently from 
the grave of her sister, learned to think seriously 
of the shortness of life, the certainty of death, and 
the necessity of salvation by Him who is ''the 
way, the truth, and the life." It was, however, 
tor a time an intellectual perception rather than a 
heartfelt need. She was led to great punctuality 
in prayer, the reading of the Scriptures, ai^ 
attendance on the privileges of the sanctuaiy^ 
A young friend about her own age came to the 
house of her parents on a visit, and was struck 
with the seriousness and consistency of the be- 
reaved sister. Martha, with characteristic kind- 
liness, urged on her young friend the beauty and 
propriety of religion, and was the means of in- 
ducing such a frame of mind as led to joy and 
peace in believing. Thus, before she herself was 
fully conscious of a change of heart, she was the 
means of spiritually benefiting her friend. This 
event made, as it well might, a deep impression. 
The good she had sought to do returned ulti- 
mately in a large measure to her own soul. She 
visited at this time a poor aged woman who was 
deplorably ignorant on the most momentous 
topics. To give instruction and comfort to this 
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poor creatare^ it was necessary the yonug visitor 
should read and study herself, and the perusal of 
a series of lectures by Dr. Burder on the ** Es- 
sentials of Religion * completely rolled away all 
mists, and she saw clearly the truth as it is in 
Jesus. In the summer of 1829 she became pub- 
licly united to the church, and the sphere of her 
usefulness was enlarged. 

On the 3rd of March, 1835, she being then in 
her twenty-ninth year, became the wife of the 
Rev. James Sherman, then resident at Reading, 
where he was the minister of a large church. He 
was a widower with three children. In this 
union she incurred very weighty responsibilities : 
first, as a minister's wife, and, second, as a step- 
mother. It is instructive to contemplate her in 
both those difficult positions. 

For every onerous position in life, certain 
peculiar pre-requisites are needed, adapted to 
that station. This is a fact not enough recognized 
with regard to woman, though at once conceded 
with reference to man. Every one knows that 
certain qualifications of piety, intelligence, apti- 
tude, and discretion, are requisite for a minister. 
Multitudes of Christians possess a good degree 
of these qualities, yet not enough to fit them, even 
humanly, for the ministerial office. Supposing a 
person deficient in any one of these, or below par 
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in all, to enter the ministry is for him to be just 
in such an unhappy false position as must result in 
misery to himself and uselessness to others. The 
minister's wife holds a subordinate, but scarcely 
less important station, than her husband. To 
him and to the church she must be either a help 
or a hinderance — a good or an evil She cannot 
be merely neutral. Positive, not negative, is her 
station and influence. If she has not been se- 
lected by her husband with a view to the require- 
ments demanded of her by the church, it is unjust, 
and therefore unchristian, to expect from her 
what neither grace nor nature have bestowed. 

The question naturally arises, what are the 
requirements essential to a minister's wife, in 
order to her being a help meet to her husband 
and a blessing to the church ? Mrs. Sherman's 
character may justly be set up as a standard. 
Methmks I hear some one exclaim, — "What! 
set up as a standard one so richly endowed by 
nature, so benefited by education, so favoured by 
circumstances ? surely that is at once absurd and 
unjust" Patience, gentle reader, character is 
here spoken of irrespective of other advantages. 
The qualities which made Mrs. Sherman valuable 
were not her personal beauty — ^her elegant man- 
ners — ^her sweet voice — ^her musical and otlier 
accomplishments. These were all lovely em- 
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bellishments — graceful external decorations. 
Each and all of these might have adorned her, 
and yet had these been her only endowments, 
she would have been very unfit for a pastor's 
wife. It is the peculiar value of her life that 
it shows us a character not inimitable, but in 
all the most truly valuable manifestations, per- 
fectly capable of being imitated. Her talents, 
for example, were not of a remarkable and mar- 
vellous kind : their excellency consisted in their 
being of a diffusable, adaptable kind, — ^ready, 
appropriate, fitting. Whatever natural endow- 
ments in reference to talents she had, we plainly 
see from her husband's testimony that the care 
and cultivation she bestowed upon them was the 
real attainment He says, "Nature had done 
much for her in her lovely person and attractive 
manners, but grace much more. Her scriptural 
knowledge, and ability to communicate it, either 
orally or by letter, were not natural, but acquired. 
Her position demanded exertion to obtain infor- 
mation, and she gave it ; she felt unequal to her 
solemn duties, and she prepared accordingly: thus, 
by the ordinary operation of industry in the study 
of the Scriptures, and in prayerful preparation for 
spiritual engagements, she acquired acceptable- 
ness and usefulness to which few have attained. 
It will be no disparagement to her, to put on 
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record that, previous to her marriage, no member 
of her family believed her to possess the qualifi- 
cations which she afterwards exhibited. Her 
sister (Miss Mary Tucker), had she been spared, 
bade fair by her mental endowments and literary 
acquirements to have taken an influential position 
in the world. But the amiable, loving, merry 
Martha, was thought capable only of gracing a 
drawing-room, binding friends to her by affec- 
tion, and benefiting the poor by generosity. Such 
duties as those in which she so peculiarly ex- 
celled, were among the last for which she was 
supposed to be fitted.'* 

And again it is said, — '^ The life of Mrs. Sher- 
man presents no proofs of mighty intellect : her 
conduct, letters, and journals, only shew the 
Christian lady carrying out her principles into 
practical operation; and therefore leaving footh 
steps in the common walk of life in which any 
one may safely tread." 

Therefore, in sotting up Mrs. Sherman as a 
standard of excellence, it can scarcely be ob- 
jected tliat her talents were of such an order as 
to forbid all hope of successful imitation. 

She had in a high, nay in a pre-eminent 
degree, that requirement, without which talent 
is comparatively useless, and with which even 
humble endowments are often made truly 
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valuable; — deep, fertent, abiding, vital pietj. 
This spiritual blessing sent forth a light and glory 
that illumined every other grace. It was tl^ 
sunshine of the soul ^'touching all things with 
hues of heaven,** 

Yes, piety is the first essential requisite of a 
pastor's wife. A continuous, abiding, every-day 
piety. Not a spasmodic, excitable, sentimental, 
periodical piety, waiting for frames and seasons 
and circumstances, but calmly pursuing the 
even tenour of its way at all times, in all places^ 
and under all drcmnstances. This gift — this 
first of gifts — ^is alone from the Giver of every 
good and perfect gifb, by the operation of Hk 
Holy Spirit And where this precious treasure 
is received in earthen vessels the most constant 
prayerftd reliance on the gracious Giver is re- 
quisite, in order to cherish the gift and preserve 
it pure and holy to the end. 

In connection with this hallowed, inwrought 
piety, and it might be said, a resulting cons^ 
quence of it, is industry and activity. The 
exhortation to work while it is day, for the night 
Cometh in which none can work, must surely 
reverberate with trumpet voice through every 
heart that feels its deep obligation to a Divine 
and gracious Master — ^a Master who requires but 
what he gives, and whose Holy Spirit ever helps 
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the infirmities of his faithful servants. Where 
there is the will to do good, the opportunity wiU 
not be withheld. A word in season fitly spoken — 
a tender sympathy, ready to weep with those 
that weep, or affectionately to rejoice with those 
that rejoice — ^a prompt desire to bear the burdens 
of the oppressed — ^to aid the inexperience of the 
young — ^to remove the ignorance of the neglected 
— this is the activity that keeps the soul in 
healthy exercise, and is the external manifestation 
of the piety that dwells within. 

Another indispensable requisite is discretion; 
or, good sense. This quality enables its possessor 
to do good judiciously. It prompts to a wise 
application of means so as to ensure desired ends. 
Not yielding to the mere impulses of benevolence, 
but to the steady principles of Christian philan- 
thropy: doing the right action, at the right 
time, and in the right manner. Tact, not only 
to avoid giving offence, but to win and conciliate 
by gentleness and consistency. 

Then, sweetness of temper is an indispeofable 
requisite. Oh I this is as sunshine to the land- 
scape — as bloom to the flower — as fragrance to 
the air — ^as melody to the bird — an added charm, 
pving completeness of delight How many minor 
defects does sweetness of temper atone for and 
compensate I What a positive radiance of cheer- 
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ftdness does it diffuse. What a power it has to 
win friends, to soften prejudice, to consolidate 
affection. Who has so much right to be good 
tempered as those who feel that for them to live 
is Christ and to die is gain ; that for both woridtf 
they are safe in a Saviour's love ? An ill-tem- 
pered Christian is a strange anomaly. 

Now in piety, in industry, in good sense and 
good temper, the "pastor's wife" now named 
was as near perfection as a mere mortal could be ; 
and it was to those qualities she owed her great 
success in her responsible position. 

When she became the wife of Mr. Sherman, 
had he not been a minister, her's would have 
been no ordinary duties, for a step-mother has, 
in the silly maxims and wicked prejudices of 
society, a stem ordeal to undergo. That no pre^ 
judlce could have become so general without 
some foundation in truth must be conceded ; but 
the indiscriminate censure and unjust suspicion 
of society tend to perpetuate, not to remedy, the 
evils it condemns. Nothing in the personal cha- 
racter of Mrs. Sherman is more beautiful than 
the charming way in which she always speaks of 
her husband's children as hers. In her letters 
she shews a true motherly heart. "My dear 
boy," — "My darling daughters," — "My three 
sweet children," are the terms she uses. Of thdbr 
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mother, too, she speaks with tender respect, as 
reyerencing and cherishing her memory. Now 
this is as it should be ; and such conduct would 
soon silence the prejudice and discountenance the 
suspicion of the world as to the relationship in 
question. 

In speaking of the duties of a minister's wife^ 
it would be wrong to omit naming some pecu- 
liar difficulties. Is it not far more common for 
congregations, the female part especially, to be 
very ready to require much of the minister's 
wife, but not to render much to her ? Is it quite 
a delusion to suppose tliat whatever standard is 
set up for the minister, his wife is always rigidly 
scrutinized and often uncharitably censured? 
Every one claims the right to judge her — few 
flee tlie duty of helping her. If her husband is 
a man of great talents, she is expected to 
resemble him — ^to embody all his opinions. If 
not, there are sometimes mysterious words, and 
portentous shakings of the head, and avowals of 
all they could say if they would, &c And if he 
is a man of humbler capabilities she is expected 
to make up for his deficiencies ; or it may be 
they are charged on her and her influence. 
But, perhaps this is a mistaken view* Whether 
the writer is correct or not in thinking that an 
ttuggerated estimate of duty is required ftom^ 
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and a very modicum of duty rendered to, a 
minister's wife, one thing is certain, — ^that none 
but an angel, gifted with miraculous powers, can 
work successfully without co-operation. If it is 
the duty of deacons and Christian men to help 
and uphold the minister, it is equally the duty of 
the influential women of a congregation to sym« 
pathize with and aid the minister's wife in all her 
efforts to do good ; and to be ready to see excel- 
lence in her as well as in her husband. 

If she be a pious woman, anxious to do good — 
but perhaps not very skilful in carrying her 
desires into effect — ^remember all aid and eo* 
couragement kindly rendered to her, while it is 
a delicate manifestation of respect to her hus- 
band, is calculated to benefit the church, and 
thus promote the extension of the Redeemer's 
kingdom in the earth. 

Lustrous with moral light and loveliness are 
the life and labours of Mrs. Sherman — ^but it 
may deliberately be affirmed that there would be 
many more such pastor's wives if they met such 
kindly sympathy and ready spontaneous co- 
operaiicoi from the female members of the 
churches as Mrs» Sherman did. She worked 
well, but she had able assistants and good imple- 
ments; otherwise, all gifted as she was, she 
could not have ^ected such results. 
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At the commencement of Mrs. Sherman's ex- 
ertions in the Sabbath-school^ a curious incident 
is related folly corroborating the above remarks. 

** It is very difficult for persons of courage- 
ous spirit^ or for those whose lengthened labours 
in spiritual services have rendered them ahnost 
a habit, to understand the timidity and struggles 
which a delicate and hitherto untrained mind 
experiences in its first efforts in any public work 
for God.* They forget their former difficulties 
—or if the work became natural to them from 
the first, they cannot sympathize with those 
whose efforts have been usefol but quite of 
another kind from those in which they have been 
so long engaged. Hence, in their zeal, instead 
of leading the mind step by step, they often deter 
and distress them by exclamations of astonish- 
ment at their backwardness and unfitness. 
Females, especially those of refined habits and 
superior education, require the most tender treat- 
ment to induce them to employ their talents in any 
public manner, and have far more difficulties to 
overcome than those of inferior knowledge and 
station. 01 what would many of them give 
for a kind and sympathizing friend who has been 
in similar circumstances before her activity for 
Christ commenced, and wl^o would lead them on 
• " Pastor's Wife," pp. 26, 27, 28. 
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gently as they were able to bear it Such was 
Mrs. Sherman's difficulty in her new station. On 
fhe first Sunday after her entrance into Reading, 
she went to the Sunday-school to see if she could 
be usefiil by taking a class of children to instruct 
Circumstances had not permitted her to imder- 
take this duty at Enfield, (the place where her 
unmarried life had passed), and the labour was 
therefore wholly new to her. A lady who had 
generally superintended the female school, and 
who united in her character, piety, zeal, and 
perseverance, very heartily welcomed her, and 
expressed her joy at finding the minister's wife 
willing to assist in training children for heaven. 
Immediately, in a great bustle, she introduced 
the female teachers to her, one after another, and 
assured them that now the minister's wife was 
come to thdtr help, the school must prosper. 
*I fear you miscalculate my feeble help and 
influence,' meekly replied Mrs. Sherman, heaving 
a deep sigh. Before the teachers dispersed to 
their classes, the zealous superintendent brought 
the books and described the modes of registering 
their names, marking their attendance, and giving 
rewards. * You see by these books we have not 
been so orderly as we ought ; but now you are 
come amongst us everything will be set to rights ; 
and I merely shew you these in order that you 

o 
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may speak to the teachers on the necessity of 
punctuality and regularity in their attendance 
and records of the school You do not know 
what good you may do.' 

'^ With a heart palpitating from a conscious 
ignorance of these plans^ and giving the assurance 
that she could introduce no improvement, she 
ventured to say, * It is all new to me,' and I shall 
have to learn of you ; I have never taught in a 
Sunday-school before.' * Indeed,' was the answer^ 
with a very significant * hem,' which conveyed 
more than it expressed. At this moment a small 
bell rang for the opening of the school, — * You 
will, of course, open the school with prayer, for 
us,' said the lady. *No: I am sorry that I can- 
not possibly undertake that service; I have only 
prayed in private with a female, and should be 
quite confounded in the attempt to pray before 
so many,' was the answer. The blush rose in 
her cheeks, and her spirit became well-nigh over- 
whelmed at the evidence of her incapacity, but 
she proceeded, *You will be kind enough to 
conduct the school as usual, and I will take a 
few children as a class and try to help you.' 
* Oh 1 no,' said the zealous friend, * I cannot pray 
before you— we thought all our diflSculties would 
be at an end when you came. We heard of 
your usefulness, and zeal, and expect you to be 
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a great blessing among us.' Concealing her feel- 
ings as much as possible, and using her entreaties^ 
Mrs. S. at last won over the superintendent to 
open the school, after which she took a class. At 
its conclusion, she returned home with a broken 
heart, and gave vent to her sorrow in a flood of 
tears, (an unusual thing with her, though of so 
tender a nature), and relating the circumstances 
of the afternoon, expressed her fear that her 
husband had made a wretched choice in intro<- 
ducing one so utterly unqualified to lead as she 
was; that every one was disappointed in her, 
and her Saviour's cause would sufier from her 
inexperience. This was not the eflFect of morti- 
fied pride at the rough manner in which she 
had been treated — ^not a complaint of which 
escaped her lips — although no one felt more 
acutely the want of courtesy and delicacy in a 
female whenever they were manifested; but a 
deep sense of her deficiency in those qualifica- 
tions which she thought the cause of Christ re- 
quired from a minister's wife. Now this lady 
was a talented, useful, devoted person, but lacked 
the tact required to draw out talent in another, 
and to treat with a delicate mind. Her senti- 
ments were uttered with all honesty and zeal 
for her Master, and for the success of the school ; 
yet they had a repellant, rather than an attrao- 

02 
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tiye power, to a timid but willing nund, wliicb^ 
instead of receiving encouragement that was so 
peculiarly needed, was thus made to feel more 
painfully helpless. 01 how much wisdom, as 
well as zeal, is required in dealing with souls." 

It must, however, have been more the man- 
ner of this lady than what she actually said, that 
distressed and terrified Mrs. Sherman. She 
saw that much was reqidred — ^that no allow- 
ance for nervousness or inexperience were made 
— that her position and not herself was com- 
prehended, and she was depressed. Now, a less 
patient, persevering woman — less sustained by a 
perfectly congenial husband's advice, would most 
likely have given up at once all public useful- 
ness and confined herself to her family occupa- 
tions ; and the bustling, clever lady's zeal, would 
have defeated itself by silencing rather than 
developing talent. 

This first discouragement happily overcome, 
Mrs. Sherman found in the active intellectual 
town of Reading, much to cheer and encourage 
her. A Maternal Society had been formed there, 
the object of which was by pray«:, judicious 
reading, and conversation, to awaken in mothers 
a due sense of their responsibilities. Pious and 
educated women jfrom all denominations in the 
town belonged to this society, and attended its 
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monthly meetings. To this association Mrs. Sher- 
man went at firsts more to learn than to teacL 
Her own maternal duties were new^ and all the 
more difficult that they had been adopted. It 
was a wise humility, therefore, that led her to 
these gatherings of thoughtful matrons, and long 
years afterwards, when in the prospect of death, 
she said, " Of what little advantage my precious 
children have derived from my imperfect endea- 
vours for their salvation, much must be attributed 
to this heavenly intercourse ; and to my latest 
day, I shall remember with gratitude, the pa- 
tience, sympathy, and affection of that group of 
mothers for one so inexperienced." 

The same disposition that led the " pastor*s 
wife " to the Sunday-school, and the Maternal 
Society, prompted her to seek the miserable and 
guilty in their haunts of wretchedness. So that 
in the worst district in Reading (called Hanover 
Square), she might be seen visiting the houses of 
the poorest, distributing tracts, manifesting sym- 
pathy. At first she was coldly received, but she 
persevered, and at length the magic of the sweet 
smile, and the gentle voice, began to operate, so 
that the children, always acute physiognomists, 
used to run to welcome her, and the poor women 
called her " Friend." She was permitted to see 
good results ; after a twelvemonths' labour, ihere 
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was manifest improvement. Cleanliness was more 
attended to. Every child able to leave home was 
sent to a Sunday-school, and many men and 
women were induced to frequent places of worship. 

During her year and a halPs residence at 
Reading, her life was twice mercifully preserved; 
once, when thrown from a phaeton, under most 
dangerous circumstances, and then in a severe 
illness, which was rendered peculiarly agonizing 
by the fact, that her beloved husband was suffer- 
ing, at the same time, from a dreadful attack of 
brain fever. It was bad to be herself a prisoner 
on a sick bed, but to be deprived of a wife's 
dearest privilege, that of comforting the afflictions 
of her husband, was indeed a trial. 

But the words of the Psalmist, " I was brought 
low and He helped me," suited the experience 
of both husband and wife in this trouble. 

In the summer of 1836 the Rev. J. Sherman, 
afiter a pastorate of sixteen years, removed from 
Reading, to a larger sphere of usefulness, and 
became the minister at Surrey chapel, long 
known as the important scene of the labours of 
the Rev. Rowland Hill. The place had a great 
celebrity during many years as a focus of Sab- 
bath-school and missionary effort on an enlarged 
scale. During the latter years of Mr. Hill's Ufe, 
his infirmities had somewhat interfered with the 
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progress of the cause, and three years and a half 
had passed since his death, in which the church 
had selected no pastor. Still the numbers of 
church members were great, 550; and in the 
schools there were 2,500 children imder 300 
teachers. 

The demand made by such a field of labour 
on the wisdom and energy of those appointed 
to guide and teach, was indeed great It was 
met in a corresponding spirit The first step 
taken by Mrs, Sherman at Surrey chapel, was 
indicative of her future course. She saw that 
there was but little provision made for the wise 
guidance of young women, at that all-important 
period of life when they leave the instruction 
of Sabbath-schools ; and diat just as guidance 
is doubly necessary they are thrown on them- 
selves and the world. The fact had often occa- 
sioned her considerable anxiety, that a very large 
proportion of Sunday scholars, when they arrive 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen, commence a 
system of Sabbath profanation, are lost to the 
congregations who train them, and seldom attend 
a place of worship ; and she determined, if pos- 
sible, to arrest the evil, by giving the females an 
opportunity of still obtaining instruction, with- 
out going into the school The dining-room 
in the parsonage was appropriated to their use 
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on the Sabbath afternoon^ and she commenced 
her first efibrt^ with fifty-three scholars, on 
December 1st, 1836, having previously circu- 
lated some judicious rules for their government 

This class was eminently successfuL Mrs* 
Sherman was a practical Christian. While 
teaching doctrines, she always also taught 
duties. All the minutiae of morals and manners 
80 intimately connected with Christian principles, 
were happily commented on. Her remarks on 
punctuality, order, neatness, economy, filial 
obedience, kindliness, had the very best influence 
on her pupils. 

The success of this class induced the formation 
of another, whose time was more at their com- 
mand, and who, from having had higher educa- 
tional advantages, required a difierent kind of 
teaching. This added labour was met by dili- 
gent preparation and an arrangement of time that 
surprised even her most admiring friends. 

It was not only in regularly teaching these 
classes and preparing the necessary lessons and 
subjects that Mrs. Sherman's time was occupied, 
but she was the frequent correspondent of the 
young persons who came under her care. Any 
solemn or bereaving providence in their families, 
any remark casually dropped that needed com- 
ment, any fault requiring delicate reprehension. 
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called forth letters as wise as they were tender 
and beautiftil. Whenever she had to leave for 
some little relaxation necessary to health, the 
pupils in her Bible classes were near her heart, 
and the letters she wi'ote them will be ever valu- 
able to the young disciple. One of the most 
difficult tasks that an instructor of youth can 
have, is that of moderating newly awakened 
zeal, without, at the same time, wounding the 
susceptible feelings, and crushing the laudable 
spirit of energy. Some of Mrs. Sherman's let- 
ters to amiable young persons who were scarcely 
content to continue learners, but wanted to b© 
teachers, are really invaluable for their soimd 
good sense. To one who being exceedingly 
pious and devoted wished to become a missionary, 
Mrs. Sherman wrote — 

" I rejoice to hear, my dear child, that you 
have obtained a situation, and as I find the class 
will not meet to-morrow on account of the 
teachers' meeting, I cannot help writing to you 
to urge upon you the necessity and duty of not 
allowing your burning desire to work for God to 
interfere with your diligent performance of the 
duties of your present situation. You glorify 
God most, by diligently, and as in his sight, per- 
forming the duties devolving on you in the sphere 
in which it has pleased Him to place you. If 
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joor heart is SO set upon a certain way of serving 
Him, that you fail to serve Him in any other, 
you prove yourself unfit to serve Him at alL I 
long for you thoroughly to imderstand this; 
you shew your love by bearing as well as doing 
His will, and by doing whatever He gives you to 
perform. It may be that by thus calling you to 
a work so different from that which you desire, 
He is proving and exercising you, in order to 
prepare you for work of another kind. If dili- 
gent in His service, you will be diligent in serving 
those whom He appoints you to serve. If your 
one desire is to please Him, it will make you as 
diligent in scouring, dusting, and sweeping, m in 
distributing tracts ; as anxious to be, as a Chris- 
tian, a pattern of neatness, punctuality, and order, 
in your situation here, as if you were a missionary 
to the heathen : you will labour to work well 
with your hands that you may be able to work 
for Him in whatever way He chooses. This is 
your school, where you are fitting for future life; 
if inefficient and inferior in your services, you 
are not yet qualified for superior work. Get 
perfect in your present occupation, whatever it 
may be, and this will tend to qualify you, in 
body and mind, for any service to which you 
may be called. Till you perform household 
duties well you are unfit to be a valuable mis- 
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ftonaij. But do not press so much any parti- 
cular path; God knows your desire, my dear 
child, and says : — * It was well that it was in 
thine heart,' and if He sees fit can yet give you 
your wish. Then leave it, simply seeking to do 
His will. Do strive to be in every way a trea- 
sure to your employers. Cultivate great neat>- 
ness and cleanliness in your work and in your 
appearance. All these things are pleasing to 
God, especially when done to please Him. God 
abundantly bless and teach you, and give you 
your heart's desire to work, to live, to die for 
Him, is the prayer of 

"Your affectionate friend, 

"Martha Sherman."* 
The formation of the Sabbath class of young 
women was not the only work m wliich Mrs. 
Sherman engaged at the commencement of her 
husband's labours in his new sphere of duty. 
Her remembrance of the Maternal Society at 
Reading led her to determine on forming a similar 
association at Surrey chapeL On January 2nd, 
1837, the rules were agreed to, and the institution 
formed. Still these initiary steps were all easy, 
compared with the difficulty of creating an in- 
terest in the movement The plan was new; 
many shrunk timidly from it, others made frivo- 
• "Pastor's Wife," pp. 217, 218. 
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Ions excuses, some were wholly indifferent Thus 
the entire labour for a considerable time devolved 
on the first projector. Mrs. Sherman's perse- 
verance was not her least excellence. She began 
with a few mothers, and patiently and prayer- 
fully worked on, often depressed, but never 
utterly cast down. Gradually the numbers in- 
creased, and interest was aroused, until many 
thoughtful, self-denying women, of the congre- 
gation were won to unite in the effort. If any 
human event could stimulate the zeal of Mrs. 
Sherman it was that of becoming a mother her- 
self ; in June, 1838, a daughter was given to her, 
and it was during the foUowing year that she 
formed a class for poor mothers, whose claims 
she justly felt were paramount, and whom she 
always regarded with the deepest interest. This 
plan was eminently successful, and was speeduy 
imitated in other districts. 

Just as Mrs. Sherman used to write to her 
young fiiends when absent from them, so it was 
her custom to write suitable letters to the poor 
mothers, to be read at their meetings, and thus 
to supply, as far as possible, any loss sustained 
by her absence. 

It was well that she had been thus active 
during the first years of her residence at Surrey 
parsonage. While health and leisure were 
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ofibrded, she so employed them that many plans 
were commenced whose operations could be con- 
tinaed when circumstances arose that for a long 
season separated the pastor and his wife from the 
people of their charge. 

In the spring of 1842, the health of Mr. Sher- 
man became so seriously impaired that rest from 
pulpit labours, entire change of scene, and a 
bracing regimen were required to restore the 
overtasked nervous system to its tone and vigour. 
He, in company with his wife and his invalid 
daughter Selina, visited the Hydropathic Esta- 
blishment at Grafenburgh, in order to try the 
system prescribed by the founder, Vincent Preis- 
nitz : the scenes through which she passed, the 
new modes of life that came under her observa- 
tion, all served to draw out some latent excellence 
of mind or character in Mrs. Sherman. That 
caroM attention to the wants of others, so essen- 
tial when people leave the comforts of an EngUsh 
home, was beautifully manifest; cheerftd, self- 
sacrificing, abundant in resources for soothing 
the invaUd, and ever active in endeavouring to 
do good, her visit to Germany was not without 
its spiritual results, while her pleasant narrative 
of her impressions of scenery, people, and cus- 
toms must have been eq)ecially interesting to her 
large circle of friends at home. After a few 
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months' tour and residence on the Continent^ 
Mr. Sherman, quite restored in health, and his 
wife greatly benefited, returned to their beloved 
people. One drawback to their enjoyment of 
renewed vigour and restoration to friends and 
home was the delicate health of Miss Selina 
Sherman, who, at her own earnest request, had 
been reluctantly left at Grafenberg, under the 
charge of some esteemed friends, in the hope that, 
having already derived great benefit, a few 
weeks longer sojourn would restore health. Vain 
hopes ! A sudden change for the worse occurred 
in the symptoms of the sufferer, and just as her 
parents were hopefully awaiting the tidings of 
her amendment, the news came of her death. 
To such a motherly heart as Mrs. Sherman's, tliis 
must have been a terrible blow, and it is evident 
from her letters that she suffered deeply. One 
cause of her anxiety was happily removed. She 
had longed to see manifest in her daughter Selina 
the same Christian decision that had been shewn 
by the eldest Miss Sherman, but timidity and 
reserve had prevented this being shewn openly, 
though there was always such a sweetness of 
disposition displayed that it was evident arose 
from some deeper source than poor erring human 
nature could supply. During the sojourn on the 
Continent, and particularly from the testimony 
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of the plons friends who ministered to her last 
hours^ all evidence that the most scrupulously 
anxious mind could require^ was given that the 
heart which had been such a sweet home of 
earthly affection was also filled with heavenlj 
love. 

In 1844, after a long period of langour, Mrs. 
Sherman became the mother of a second daughter^ 
and in six weeks afl;erwards was called to mourn 
the death of her excellent mother. Her health 
continued delicate^ and her frame was evidently 
imfitted for the many activities which the mind 
imposed on it She persevered, however, in all 
her engagements, never falling into the error of 
pursuing some particular plan of usetiilness, or 
some favourite labour to the neglect of others. 
Everything in its season was her plan, hence 
there was neither neglect nor confusion, neither 
tardiness nor bustle, all went orderly. Her 
classes, her maternal meetings, her labours for 
missionary purposes, her extensive correspond- 
ence, and though last, to a Christian woman by 
no means least, her management of her children 
and her home. 

She found leisure and heart for many acts of 
private benevolence, and was accessible at all 
times. The beggar was as welcome as the 
prince. Her ear was ready and her hand open as 
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day to melting cliarity. Among many instances 
of her tenderness of heart was her adopting a 
little Senimole Indian boy, who had been cap- 
tared from a tribe of Indians, and placed a 
prisoner at the military station, Newnansville, 
under Colonel Warren, The child was unable 
or unwilling to tell his family or his name. From 
Colonel Warren he passed to the care of Dr. 
Welch, who ultimately brought his interesting 
charge to England. Some change in circimi-* 
stances rendered it necessary that Dr. Welch 
should place the little Oceola at some establish- 
ment where he might be educated. Mrs. Sher- 
man had been deeply interested in the boy, and 
with the full concurrence of her husband, it was 
agreed to receive the child into their house, and 
educate him with their own children. This was, 
doubtless thought by some a rather extreme 
instance of generosity, but, according to Mr. 
Sherman's statement, every step in the boy's his- 
tory ftdly justified her decision. He was even- 
tually, through the asiiistance of Christian frienc^^, 
placed at Mill Hill School, became a favoun:'^ 
of all the scholars, and ultimately selecting the 
sea as a profession, obtained a high character 
from captain and shipmates. 

In 1845 a cold aggravated the cough, which 
was a constitutional ailment, of the subject of our 
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narrative. Tunbridge Wells, Brighton, the Isle 
of Wight, were in turn tried without any mate- 
rial improvement In the following year, remem- 
bering what benefit Mr. Sherman had derived 
fi'om a continental tour, a journey to Silesia was 
determined on. The journey was peculiarly 
interesting, as the tourists met with many people 
of influence. Mr. Sherman had an interview widi 
the King of Prussia, and in all their intercourse, 
whether with high or low, it was evidently their 
earnest desire to adorn the doctrine of their God 
and Saviour. 

The friends of Mrs. Sheniian were delighted 
on her return to see so manifest an improvement ; 
but it was not of long continuance ; at the begin- 
ning of 1847 the worst symptoms returned. 

It was in vain struggling with her weakness ; 
it increased daily. Her first trial was being 
compelled to give up her classes. Her place 
was supplied as well as possible, but Mrs. Sher- 
man's place was not easily supplied. It was a 
peculiarity, probably incidental to her complaint, 
that at times she suffered from depression of 
spirits. Her humility prompted many misgivings, 
which no one would have felt in reference to her. 
During the winter of the year she tried a resi- 
dence at Hastings — whence, after a faithful 
statement &om her physician of her being in 

P 
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immediate danger, and with no hope of ultimate 
recovery, she returned home to die. 

Immediately on her return, she commenced 
setting her house in order, against the coming of 
the grim visitant Her heart had long been 
ready, but there was yet some work to do for 
others though none for herself. It was her wish 
to take leave personally of her classes, and the 
Maternal Societies. So, on Lord's day, February 
14th, when the Bible class met, all its mem- 
bers were invited to enter the study at the par- 
sonage, where the sufferer, reclining on a couch, 
and forty or fifty young persons being intro- 
duced to her singly, uttered some word of kindly 
counsel to each, and gave them a book as a 
memento. 

On the next day the poor mothers, who met in 
the school-room of the chapel, came to bid fare- 
well to the kind friend who had so sympathized 
with them in their cares, and cheered them in 
their diflSculties. She gave a word in season 
fitly spoken to each. On the Wednesday, the 
ladies who had aided her in many of her plans, 
had an interview : she was very weak, but said, 
*' I am afi'aid to say all I feel on the subject of 
these Maternal Associations, lest I should seem 
to undervalue any other society connected with 
the chapel, but I do think them of the tiv^t 
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importance, and though I trast all will continue 
to flourish, I would rather any should decline 
than these." She then added, with energy, 
*' Oh, teU the ladies never, never, never to forsake 
the Maternal Association." 

On Thursday the members of her second Bible 
class came, one of whom, in recording the inter- 
view, said, " The meeting on Thursday can never 
be forgotten ; may it have a lasting and benefi- 
cial effect on all. We then saw that true reK- 
gion was not merely a profession, but a reality." 

From this time, while the poor frame languished 
on, the triumphant mind soared high in the region 
of faith and prayer. " To the last her intellect was 
unimpaired, and her speech sufficiently loud to 
be heard." She was permitted the rare privilege 
of uttering gracious sentences and words to the 
watchers round her bed until the last hour — ^her 

" Heaven commenced before this world waa past." 

She died May 18th, 1848, in the 42nd year of 
her age. 

There may be some — ^for high excellence will 
arouse the spirit of depreciation — who may say 
the records of Mrs. Sherman's life were written 
by the hand of affection, and are steeped in the 
brilliant colouring of love. The writer of this 
cannot forbear saying, that while she has heard 

p2 
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such cavils, they have been from strangers : all 
whom she has met, and they are many, widely 
scattered, who were favoured to know Mrs. Sher- 
man, have invariably said the picture presented 
of her life and labours, so far from embellishing 
reality, comes far short of the sweetness and 
sanctity of the originaL 
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Chapter VIIL 
MRS. MARY LUNDIE DUNCAN. 

ThB TOIJTHrUL DEAD. — BlRTH 0¥ MaBT LuKDIE. 

Pabental influence. — Eablt moral manifesta- 
tions OF RELIGIOUS DECISION. FiRST DEPARTURE 

FROM HOME. — ReTURN TO SCOTLAND, AND ACTIVE USE- 
FULNESS. — Death of her father. — Removal, and 

MENTAL progress. ACQUAINTANCE WITH ReV. W. 

W. Duncan. — Letters and poems. — Marriage. — 
Active benevolence. — Educational efforts. — 
Birth of her children. — Failure of health. — 
Death. — One of her latest poems. — Testimony 
OF Dr. Cox of Brooklyn. 

Among that multitude v^hom no man can 
number who surround the throne of God, and 
sing the praises of the Lamb, what myriads are 
there whose earthly race was short and trium- 
phant ; who reached the mark of the prize of 
their high calling in Christ Jesus, by fleet, sure, 
unfaltering steps; and while some through a 
long life slowly toil, and others linger, and many 
wander and haste to retrace their course over 
painful pitfalls and flinty roads with bitter tears, 
these shining ones have rapidly safely arrived at 
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home. The memory of their youth, like a beam of 
morning hght, is pleasant on the weary pilgrim's 
pathway. Where is the Christian who cannot 
remember some such bright being, seen and loved 
a little while, then, like the morning star, setting 
in the blaze of day ? The experience of such 
young disciples is truly valuable, not only as 
presenting that example to others, which is the 
privilege of all Christians, but as affording 
encouragement to the young to consecrate their 
first affections, their opening minds, their expand- 
ing souls, to the God of their salvation. Yet 
from the very nature of the case, the records of 
lives bright and brief can scarcely be so instruc- 
tive as they are interesting. We read the testi- 
mony of friends ; we ponder the affecting narra- 
tive ; we rejoice in the duties faithfully performed ; 
we pray for similar meetness for the inheritance 
of the saints in light; but we sometimes feel 
that the human cares and responsibilities were 
not great A daughter's, perhaps a sister's love 
and obedience, were the chief earthly obligations, 
and therefore the burden was not heavy. Tho 
deepest heart-searching mysteries of life were 
not unfolded. These, however, cannot be the 
thoughts of any who have carefully read and 
reflected on the remarkable career of the lovely, 
gifted, spiritual^ Mary Lundie Duncan. In 
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twenty-five short years she lived a complete life 
both for time and eternity. A daughter, sister, 
wife, mother, friend, mistress of a family, spiri* 
tual teacher, fulfilling each and every responsi- 
bility so graciously, that it is difficult to imagine 
a human being more nearly approaching to per- 
fection. 

The subject of our sketch was bom April 26, 
1814, at Kelso, where her father was the parish 
minister. She was the first child of her parents, 
both of whom were eminently pious and intel- 
ligent The character of the father, some years 
after his death, was thus sketched by his 
daughter's pen. "There was something about 
my beloved father which I have never seen in 
any other human being. Can you, who knew 
his merit so well, helo me to find out what it 
was ? There was a humility, a simplicity, a 
grace in the midst of all the powers of mind that 
marked his conversation and actions. A beauti- 
ful tenderness that sheltered the meanest from a 
wound, a brilliant wit, so peculiarly lovely when 
employed, as it sometimes was, to avert the 
danger of dispute. All these were charming, 
and yet blended together so as to produce a 
character which it would be impossible to 
describe, and whose resemblance I do not expect 
to see on eartL" That the mother who taught 
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Mary Lnndie's " infant lips to pray," was an 
admirable help meet to her father must be 
apparent to all who have perused the lovely 
memoir that maternal tenderness and piety has 
presented to the public, and to which we are 
indebted for the facts given in our brief narra- 
tive.* Mrs. Lundie reveals incidentally and 
unconsciously in her charming and affecting 
book, that she possesses great poetic taste, sound 
judgment, and ardent piety. Nothing is more 
evident than that from the first moment of her 
child's existence, she regarded her as a solemn 
trust. Doubtless the words "Take this child 
and nurse it for me," was her motto. " And I 
will pay thee thy wages," is her confirmed expe- 
rience, even though she — 

*^ Reversed our nature^s kindlier doom, 
And pour a parent's sorrows o'er the tomb." 

The babe, thus " well bom," in the best sense 
of that much-abused term, was not only lovely 
and loveable to her parents, (for parental love is 
80 far a reflection from the source of all love, 
that it comprehends in its wide range both tlie 
evil and the good), but she was dear and interest- 
ing to all. Sweetness of temper and intelligence 

• " Memoirs of Mary Lundie Duncan," being rocol- 
lectioDS of a daughter by her mother. 
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were her earliest manifestations, accompanied 
with a meekness that won all hearts. The scenery 
of the region her infant eyes first opened on, was 
well calculated to aid in developing and minis- 
tering to her taste for the beautiful. She seemed 
from sympathy to catch her father's enthusiastic 
love of flowers before she had completed her 
second year. A sweet incident is related in re- 
ference to this early taste. " The infant florist 
had been attracted by a rich and pearly hyacinth, 
the pride of the parterre, and, unconscious of its 
value, snapt its succulent stem with all her little 
force, and tottered to her father's knee, crying 
out with lively joy, ' pretty flower, papa ! pretty 
flower!' The mingling of regret that the splen- 
dours of such a favourite were cut off in the midst, 
with his admiration of the taste and energy of the 
achievement of the little spoiler, and sympathy 
with her joy in making him such a gift, were 
all expressed in turn, and, after regrets and 
thanks, he resorted to the plan of cutting the 
mangled stem and placing it in water, where it 
stood for many days shedding its decaying 
odours. Will it seem unreasonable that, after a 
lapse of more than three and twenty years, amid 
the howling blast of a sunless day in January, 
leaning against a couch, on which rested the 
pale, cold drapery of death, one survivor should 
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suddenly have the silver tones of that fair child 
recalled, repeating ' pretty flower, papa ! ' and feel 
as if the incident had been prophetic of her own 
early fate." 

Everything seemed propitious in the circum- 
stances that surrounded this child of the spring, 
who was called by her father " a bud born amid 
blossoms " — lovely scenery, a pleasant garden, a 
cheerful home, a kind nurse, and all the sujier- 
intending care of parental piety. Yet, allowing 
for all these great advantages, the child had a 
something more than circumstances can bestow 
or develope. She was so gentle and loving, the 
little heart was so soon a temple of the Holy One, 
that observers were impressed, and a strange 
feeling of respect or esteem mingled with the 
love the babe elicited. It was evident as soon as 
she lisped prayers that she felt them, and when 
scarcely four years old, when her little brother, 
in a fit of anger, struck her on the cheek, she 
instantly " turned the other, and mildly said, 
* there, Corie;'" of course the uplifted hand of 
the little striker was dropt, and when the sweet 
child was asked what had made her do that, 
**she replied that she heard papa read it one 
morning out of the Bible at prayer time.'' 

Her learning to read quickly was not remarked 
in the circle until it was found how comparar 
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tively difficult it was to teach her little brother. 
Naturally reflective and imaginative, great care 
was taken as to the books she read ; but still, 
like all children of poetic temperament, she lived 
in a visionary world of her own, realized all she 
read, and invented floral games and May-day 
gambols. 

The mother of this interesting child was very 
successful in making the Sabbath a delight to 
her children. There was no weariness and no 
gloom, but the religious exercises were rendered 
so pleasant, by well-selected anecdotes illustrating 
Scripture truth, and by Bible lessons and con- 
versations, that the day was seldom long enough 
for the pleasure of the little ones. 

A child thus trained, and whose conscience 
was as sensitive as her disposition was sweet, 
would so early exhibit all the self-government 
that enlightened Christians attain to, that it would 
be difficult for outward observers to name any 
particular period, as the time when responsibility 
was first felt and spiritual consecration occurred. 
At the age of thirteen she united in the commu- 
nion of the Church (of Scotland), having for six 
years previously been deeply concerned in refer- 
ence to religion. It is evident her union with 
the church was not mere profession, nor the eff*ect 
of the salutary force of educational influence, but 
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an abiding grace operating on the whole character 
and life. She lived under a constant sense of 
God's presence, and regulated all her actions by 
his word. So marked was this, that it excited 
the apprehension of her thoughtful mother, and 
long before any delicacy of health manifested 
itself, Mrs. Lundie, in a letter to a friend, 
wrote : — " Mary improves in industry, under- 
standing, affection, and duty every day. I some- 
times wonder how she was ever given to us, and 
sometimes wonder, too (for conscience does not 
allow me to enjoy such an undeserved blessing 
in peace), if she is to be taken soon home, or if 
she is to be the kind, eldest sister, of a motherless 
family." 

The intellectual culture, like all else in that 
good home, had been wise and liberal. A tutor 
had been engaged, and, without distinction of sex, 
the children all were well grounded in the ele- 
ments of a sound education, and thus a basis was 
laid on which in future years a goodly structure 
was reared. 

Mary Lundie's childhood did not pass without 
death visiting the household : a sister, three year? 
younger than herself was taken from the dwelling, 
an incident that very probably deepened the 
early piety of the young survivor. At the age 
of fifteen tliis child of home first lefl the parental 
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roof. It will readily be supposed that a young 
girl, reared in such a home, and so well and care- 
folly trained, could not leave for the benefit of 
school instruction in the higher, or rather in the 
more elegant branches of study, without finding 
the change very great and painfol. What in- 
structor could be to her what her admirable 
mother had been? what home could unite the 
seclusion of the country with the refinement of 
high intelligence in a greater degree than the 
manse at Kelso? what studies and companions 
could be so improving as those she daily enjoyed 
tinder her father's eye ? But it was natural that 
friends should seek to give to such rare endow- 
ments as hers all the advantages that a first-class 
metropolitan school could afiTord. Still the selec- 
tion, in the first instance, was a failure. The 
sensitive, intelligent girl, came among fashionable 
young ladies (who were, however, essentially 
vulgar) who ridiculed her tenderness for her 
parents, sneered at her love of poetry, and 
satirized her for having learned Latin. A year 
of disappointment meekly borne passed, and at 
the conclusion, fortunately, the school was broken 
up by the marriage of the principal; and a most 
happy selection was then made (Mrs. Gordon's, 
Euston Square), where Mary Limdie passed two 
years, carrying on her studies with such zeal 
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and success, that few excelled her either in solid 
or elegant attainments. 

At the age of seventeen she returned to her 
beloved home, and instantly set to work as go- 
verness to the younger branches there, a Sunday- 
school teacher, and a visitor of the sick poor. 
There is an allusion to the life of Elizabeth 
Smith in one of her letters during this year which 
shews the impression that lovely character made 
on Mary Lundie. She says, — " I rise at half- 
past five, and have a quiet morning before break- 
fast, though I cannot gain so much in the use of 
time as Elizabeth Smith, whose life I have just 
read, was so happy as to do. I greatly value it, 
and do not like to let it slip idly away." 

Her poetic tastes had been cherislied and exer- 
cised from her earliest years, and the juvenile 
efiusions of her pen were all marked with a dis- 
tinctness, the best test of originality. On her 
re-union with her family, her heart overflowed 
with those feelings that are the springs of all true 
poetry — love of God, love of home, love of nature: 
gratitude and joy ascended in prayer and burst 
forth in praise. She was, however, destined to 
undergo a severe trial in the death — the sudden 
death— of her beloved father, before she had 
enjoyed one year of his society after her return 
from school. The event was raidered peculiady 
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pamfiil to her tender heart, for it occurred whllo 
she was visiting some relations, and the whole 
calamity burst on her at once. As soon as her 
mind could realize the terrible stroke, her first 
exclamation was, " God is now my only father,'' 
Her friend and relative, the Rev. Henry Grey, of 
Edinburgh, recalling this incident some years 
after, said, " Happy she who in that dark hour 
had still a father, one with whom she held 
solemn communings, and who will never die. 
Her sympathizing and weeping friends would 
have hung around, and watched her in that long 
pang of woe, but she entreated to be left alone ; 
and when, after an interval, their solicitude 
brought them back, they found her still on her 
knees with her arms extended on the bed. Her 
eyes were streaming, but her heart was deriving 
strength and consolation, even under that crush- 
ing blow, from Him who hath comforted his 
people and will have mercy on His afflicted ; yea, 
a mother may forget, yet will not He forget 
those who trust in Him. Tranquillized and sus- 
tained by this Divine strength, she returned to 
the house of mourning, and it was remarked by 
those who were spectators of that sorrowful 
return, that no loud cry, no unseemly wailing, 
attended the meeting of the bereaved ones ; and 
that Mary's bearing was that of one long tutored 
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in the school of discipline. She was deeply 
aflBicted, but she held her peace. A meek fellow- 
sufferer, she applied herself at once to sustain as 
a daughter, and to soothe as a sister, and, except 
when the flood swelled so high that it could not 
be restrained, and she fled to solitude, to cast her 
care on Him who cared for her, she was the 
stedfast, considerate, and self-denying friend of 
all her sorrowing circle." 

This bereavement was of course followed by 
many affecting circumstances — removal from the 
long-endeared scenes of youth and domestic hap- 
piness, and all the heart-rending separations from 
children she had taught, and poor neighbours she 
had sympathized with. Of one of the latter, then 
on her death-bed, Mary Lundie wrote a charming 
sketch, entitled "The Orphan's Stay," which 
appeared in the " Missionary Annual" for 1832, 
edited by Mr. Ellis. 

After a brief sojourn with relatives at Berwick, 
she, with the rest of the family circle, settled in 
a new home in Edinburgh, and though they all 
drooped at first, yet on Mary devolved the duty, 
and she nobly performed it, of comforting her 
mother, and guiding the younger branches of the 
fistmily ; one young brother and sister were her 
charge ; and in order to qualify herself fully for 
the work of instruction, as well as to continue the 
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cfbldyation of her owti mind, she availed herself 
<^the advantages which Edinburgh affords, and, 
in concert with several young friends, entered on 
*a diligent course of study in the higher branches 
of mental culture. While at Berwick she hod 
begun a diary, which was evidently designed to 
aid her in the work of self-ex£unination. Her 
lather's watchful eye no longer could note the 
demeanour of his daughter, and she resolved to 
set a far more diligent guard on herself than any 
other human being, however solicitous and obser- 
vant, could possibly do. Only portions of this 
sacred record have been given to the public, but 
those portions beautifully harmonize with her 
charact^ ; they are so sdf-searching, so humble; 
no mere flights and feelings, but patient investi- 
gation of motives, and striving after improvement. 
While in Edinburgh, in the bloom of youth' and 
loveliness, gifted in an uncommon degree with 
attractive graces and intellectual charms, she was 
of course an object of deep interest to a wide 
circle of friends, and demands on her time would 
naturally be made by those who loved her society. 
So watchful was she over herself in this, that 
there is an affecting entry in her journal shewing 
the sensitiveness of her conscience ; no one but 
hersdf, c^iiainly her mother least of all, would 
have joined in such a condemnation. 
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Diary — June dtJi. — " I think that during the 
last six weeks, while my dear friends have been 
in town, I have been out too much, and mamma 
has felt the want of one who could sympathize 
in her feelings. This pains me to the quick, and 
I can hardly write for tears. O, my Heavenly 
Father, when shall I be wise ? When shall I 
faithfully do my duty to her, and to all of them ? 
Not till I have left off considering self, and 
thought only of glorifying Thee by bemg usefuL 
♦ ♦ ♦ '^hen we were in our own house, and my 
beloved father was with us, it was not thus. 
Dear mamma has lost what she cannot regain, 
and no wonder she feels sad ; and when she looks 
at me feels the contrast sadder still. Yet, surely 
I, loving her as I do, better than anything in this 
world, ought to be a comfort and a help to her, 
and I will pray to be so. O God 1 I am igno- 
rant, wilt Thou make me holy ? and let me walk 
softly, lest I lose the little spark of grace which, 
I trust, Thou hast kindled in me.. I want to 
learn prompt obedience. When I was a Uttle 
child I never thought I knew as well as mamma, 
but now I at times feel inclined to take my own 
way. Why should I be so proud? let me 
learn humility, this is my best wisdom.'* How 
rich were the human consolations of the widowed 
mother, who had such a daughter ( 
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During the August of the same year in which 
the above was written, she being then nineteen, 
while visiting some friends in the country, that 
attachment was formed which influenced her 
fixture life. The Rev. W. W. Duncan was a 
young minister not then " placed ;" the son of her 
fether's old and valued Mend. The new feelings 
which this intimacy gave rise to, distressed her; 
her conscience was so sensitive, that she was 
jealous of every emotion that seemed to divert 
her thoughts from Him whom she loved 
supremely. This holy jealously was the means 
of consecrating the new affection, giving it a 
depth and purity that can never be attained by 
the heart that is not renewed and strengthened 
by the influences of the Holy Spirit In pro- 
portion to the religious element in this love 
would be its strength, and hence, though many 
trials awaited her, after her engagement, chiefly 
•rising from the long period of suspense in which 
young ministers in the Church of Scotland may 
be kept before they are in circumstances to 
marry, yet her serenity was undisturbed, even 
when some harassing disappointments were her 
lot. 

The same tender conscientiousness lliat made 
her the sweet monitor of her brother at college, 
influenced her writings to her affianced husband. 

Q2 
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In one she says, '^ I mean to read more ifpossir 
ble, and to take such books as Jebb and Lowth 
for my companions, that, while my taste is 
gratified, it may be by means of the best tilings ; 
and that while my mind is informed, it may be 
fixed on the central point of bliss. And yon, 
dear friend, are your hours conscientiously spent 
in improvement? I often muse on those circum- 
stances which have thrown one so fond of action 
into a state of seclusion and ease for a time. The 
motives which should urge you to diligence in 
study you know ; the happy effect of it experi- 
ence would teach. Will you not try to do some* 
thing which may make this winter a bright spot 
to look back to ? I commit you again and again 
to God. I am comforted by the sweet expres- 
sions of submission that sometimes fall from your 
pen. Still I fear that your character may not 
be improved, as it ought, by those wise but mys- 
terious dispensations that have given colour to 
your lot You speak of being left like a spade to 
rust; nay, but you are being highly tempered, 
that you may be of more efficient service, and it 
is far, indeed, from the intent of the Gbacious 
Husbandman, to let rust and damp settle on yon. 
May we both be enabled to submit to the reqm- 
site discipline, and let our Lord make of us what 
He will" 
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While Mr. Duncan was suffering from the 
disappointment of his expectations in being 
chosen minister at Urr, and the great questions 
that have since agitated the Church of Scotland 
were affecting him, she thus wrote him: — 
" Submission is the Christian's duty ; the attain- 
ment of it, his riches, the ornament of his 
character, the test of his sincerity. And if all 
these changes, and if many more disappoint- 
ments, result in teaching this, we shall not be 
able to say we could have dispensed with one. 
Holy lovely Heaven! Change never comes 
thither, sin does not deface its joys, and they 
cannot end. When we are there we shall be 
blest, and everything should help us to prepare. 
Gracious Lord! who sendeth sorrows here to 
detach our frail hearts, and set them free to rise !" 
Some of the poems she addressed to the same 
dear friend at this time are equally beautiful 
and int^esting : — 

Fadikq Flowers. 
** Fair blossoms bom in April's light, » 

Ye once were fresh when day arose ; 
Ah I wherefore fading from my sight, 
Do your shrunk petals close ? 
" Your kindred on the parent stem, 

Still on the breeze their fragrance pour ; 
Why withering thus unlike to them, 
Is your existence o*er? 
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** In those pale looks of iwifb decaj, 
I read, n^ flowers, your sad replj, 
'T was I who bore you far away 
In foreign air to die. 
** Beproach me not, your native shades 
Were dear to me as evening star ; 
Their mossy turf, their sylvan glades^ 
The silent hills a&r ! 
** And lingering, as I said farewell, 

A gentle hand despoiled your bowers, 
That ye to memory might tell. 
Of many happy hours. 
^ For those lov^d scenes, for those past days, 
I deem your drooping buds more fair 
Than when ye glowed in noontide rays, 
Or scented evening air. 
** And if again, in other years, 

I tread the spot that nurs*d your bloom, 
And see new flowers in dewy tears. 
That flourish in your room. 
" The brightest of the vernal train. 

Shall call your faded forms to mind. 
Sweet relics of your beauteous plain. 

Of all I lov'd and left behind." 

ITie gift of a " hair brooch" to her betrothod 
was accompanied w^ith the following exqiiiaite 
stanzas : — 

*^ Thou need*st not talisman or gem. 
To turn thy heart to me, 
While nature wears her diadem 
Of star, and hill, and tree. 
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*^ All with a whisper sweet and low, 
Breathe of the happy past ; 
It lives in sunset^s golden glow, 
Nor dies in night^s chill blast. 
** A rose-bud from the bowers of spring, 
A lily of the vale, 
Better than gold or costly thing. 
Can tell afiection*8 tale. 
*' Yet roses fade, and lilies die, 

Thou canst not stay their doom, 
Or read of love that will not fly. 
In their departed bloom. 
*^ But this memorial not so bright, 
Is not so frail as they ; 
It will not shrink from frosts by night, 
Or droop 'neath summer^s ray. 
" Should heavenly wisdom ever tear. 
Thy lov'd one from thy side. 
This little lock of shining hair, 
Shall near thee still abide. 
** Should He with years of pleasure bless 
Thy long, thy faithful truth, 
Thou still wilt smile upon the tress, 
Bright with the dreams of youth. 
" Then guard the pledge upon thy breast. 
The treasure in thy heart ; 
And may we meet where love is blessM, 
And sav^d ones cannot part.*' 

At length, after nearly three years of suspense, 
Mr. Duncan was appointed successor to the 
aged clergyman at Cleish^ to whom he had for a 
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short time previously been assistant, and on the 
11th of July 1836, the marriage took place. 
Some of her letters, just before the event, shew 
how deep were her convictions of the respon- 
sibility attending the pastoral office, and of her 
own share as a minister's wife in those duties. 

"I rejoice to hear that you preached with 
ease on Sunday, and hope some word went home 
to the conscience. When sermons are prepared 
with prayer, may we not hope that they will 
prove useful to some hearer whose case we may 
be ignorant of, but for whose sake the subject 
has been suggested by the searcher of hearts? 
I long to know more about the people of Cleish, 
their chief characteristics, and their state of 
advancement; and as you become acquainted 
with them, you will let me know the result of 
your observations. Oh ! my friend, have we 
not cause to be happy and grateful ? We shall 
be so, indeed, if we look to God as the first 
source of love, the sun of our horizon, and 
regard each other's love, however bright, how- 
ever steady, but as the light of a twinkling star, 
which we may gaze on with delight, so we never 
forget that no sweet beam would reach us but 
for our glorious sun. But if we love the star 
too well, and ascribe to it the fertility of the 
•arth, and the bright colouring of the flowers^ 
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have not our minds become enfeebled and dis- 
eased, and shall we not one day look back on 
our folly with grief and wonder. * * * How- 
ever well we may love, it shall not be idolatry 
if we are spiritually minded, and give our first, 
our best, our all to God. Seek to do tliis, I 
conjure you, and let me feel at peace on your 
account. Let me not sink imder the thought, 
that that attachment which I fondly hoped would 
prove a source of nothing but good to you, has 
loosened your hold of the cross, and made you 
tread the pilgrim's path with slower and less 
resolute steps." 

It is not wonderful that one thus prepared for 
the duties that devolved on her in her new 
home, should exceed even the expectations of 
her friends in their performance. Yet it is one 
tiling to have a clear perception of the right, 
and quite another to be diligent in acting up 
to that perception, Mrs. Lundie Duncan was 
competent in each; "throughly furnished to 
every good word and work.** 

It seemed that previously there had been but 
little done in the parish in the way of giving 
religious instruction to the young. The new 
pastor determined to establish Sunday-schools 
for the children, and classes for grown up young 
persons. In both these plans, especially the 
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latter, his young wife was a true help meet. 
Her earnestness and sweetness made her pecu- 
liarly valuable as a teacher. She had often 
occasion to rebuke the anxiety of her ardent 
spirit as to results, frequently remarking she 
found it easier to work than to wcUt 

During the engagements of the first winter of 
her married life she foixnd time to contribute 
some beautiful papers to a work brought oat hj 
her father-in-law, Dr. Duncan, entitled "The 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons." Her mind, 
ever active, became still more so, and developed 
its numerous resources very rapidly. The physi- 
cal frame, however, must have suffered, though 
probably her equable spirits and constant occu- 
pation prevented others from noticing that weak- 
ness was undermining her constitution. She had 
from childhood a feverish tendency, probably the 
result of aa exquisitely sensitive organization, 
and for years had suffered from severe head- 
aches, the sure penalty for any over excitement, 
either of the intellect or the feelings. Ah I the 
rapid pulse, the swiftly teeming thoughts, the 
ceaseless activity in all her varied duties, were 
evidences that the race would be as short as it 
was fleet 

In the spring of the year 1837 she became a 
mother, and while entering enthusiastically into 
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all the domestic details and delights of her new 
duties, she felt no abatement in her interest in 
reference to her class for young women. Indeed^ 
in alluding to her child, she says : — '^ It opens a 
new, fresh, full, fountain in the heart, and makes 
it, I think, kinder and more pidfrd to everything 
that lives." Thus should our mercies be received 
as means of enlarging our heart, and increasing 
our affections towards all whom we can benefit. 
K such emotions filled maternal hearts, could 
Christian mothers look with indifference on ne- 
glected, wretched childhood ? — Could they forget, 
as too many do, that it is God who has made 
them and theirs to differ, and but for his provi- 
dential grace their offspring might have been in 
circumstances which would have been as influen- 
tial for evil as they now are for good ? Such a 
thought would humble self-confidence and pride, 
and lead mothers to feel that their privileges 
increase their responsibilities. 

Thus it was noticed, that when her domestic 
cares increased, her labours in the work of instruc- 
tion were not restricted. A constant intercourse 
was kept up between herself and the young 
women of the parish. Many strong attachments 
were formed ; as she loved much, she was much 
beloved. Great improvements took place; a 
spirit of earnestness manifested itself in her 
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pupils, and everj little incident that indicated 
spiritual progress was hailed bj her affectionate 
heart with delight and gratitude. 

It was remarked by all who were privileged to 
know the sweet subject of our sketch, that there 
was a manifest growth in grace. Her Christian 
career was evidently a progress. When it is 
remembered that from her earliest years she bad 
shewn great loveliness of character, it may appear 
that the difficulty of observing improvement 
would be greater, but it pleased Him, who had 
so richly endowed her with His spirit, to place 
her, during her brief life, in circumstances that 
tested her principles, and developed her excellen- 
cies from her childhood. A sweet retiring girl^ 
she was tried on first leaving the parental home 
for a school circle ungcnial and repugnant ; in 
meekness she i)0S8es8ed her soul, and passed the 
ordeal uninjured. An affectionate daughter, the 
sheltering care of her father was removed at a 
stroke; and, though feeling the blow severely, 
she went to the Strong for strength, became the 
friend of her bereaved mother, the tender adviser 
of her brother, the instnicter of the younger 
branches of the household. God gave her that 
perilous gift, personal beauty, yet in all the glow 
of youth she aimed at possessing the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit Ardent in her affectioni^ 
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she was tried with the hope deferred that often 
makes the heart sick, and when at length she 
settled down with the husband of her choice to 
the duties of a clergyman's wife in a country 
district, all the gifts of mind, and the acquirements 
of education, and the refinement of manner were 
brought into use to make religion appear to all 
" the one thing needful." And while thus em- 
ployed in living with the Gospel, it was evident 
in the family, the church, the class, that love 
was the spring of this excellence — a love of God 
constraining to a manifestation of love to man. 
Ceaseless in operation was this principle ; it beat 
with every pulse, but, alas 1 the firame was not 
equal to all the demands, mental and physical, 
that were made upon it. In January, 1839, a 
second child was given her ; she had been very 
anxious about her brothers, Cornelius and George, 
both of whom had been ill ; the younger so much 
as to lead to the fear that his constitution was 
seriously aiFected. Changes and separations fol- 
lowed ; the elder brother went to Australia, and 
it was judged the voyage to, and the climate of, 
that distant region would be beneficial to the 
younger, and therefore he accompanied his 
brother, so both were withdrawn from the home 
circle, and the aiFectionate sister, who had coun- 
selled and prayed for them, was to behold them 
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no more on earth. These withdrawals must have 
been sore trials to her loving heart, but she miti- 
gated her own sorrows by lightening those of 
others — an imfailing method of obtaining comfort. 
To her third brother she took the opportimity 
afforded by this season of affliction to speak a 
word in season, and thus wrote : — '* I think often 
of you, now deprived of both our dear brothers, 
and of the pleasant prospect of living with George 
while at college, and having his good advice and 

example. But, my dear R , there is one 

who sticketh closer than a brother, and if you 
seek and find him. He can never leave you. I 
hope you will make this time, when your dear 
brothers leave you, the time for going to that 
best of all friends." 

During the month of May there was a gather- 
ing of the family connections, in consequence of 
Dr. Duncan presiding as moderator of the General 
Assembly, and then it began to be apparent to 
the eyes of affection that the young wife and 
mother was exerting herself beyond her strength, 
and though no actual evil was feared, yet there 
was evidently anxiety aroused about her, and more 
rest was prescribed ; but every one with an active 
mind and plenty to do, knows that such a pre- 
scription is of all others most difficult to follow. 
So, the ever energetic mind went on with its 
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thinking, the frame with its work, daily duties 
were succeeded by broken nights; still, except 
for the premonitory headaches, the general 
health seemed good. During this summer and 
autumn she wrote most of those beautiful little 
poems for her children that are so full of the 
vital power of true poetry. The audible throb- 
bings of a pious mother's heart* Had life been 
spared, what might not such a mind have effected 
in juvenile literature — for very few indeed is the 
number of those who to high poetic feeling unite 
the simplicity, clearness, and sweetness, necessary 
to impress and delight the mind of childhood. 

A succession of fatigues and some unconscious 
and unavoidable exposures to cold, brought this 
beautiful life to a sudden termination. She was 
seized with fever, to which she was always pre- 
disposed, about the 23rd of December. On the 
5th of January, 1840, she died. Her illness 
was, of course, attended with mental wandering, 
and one circumstance was very affecting; she 
was continually calling and moaning for her 
mother, unconscious that that dear parent was 
watching by her bed ; — even as the Christian, in 
some seasons of gloom, is apt to be unconscious 
that the Saviour is near. A death-bed testimony 

* These poems Eare been published in a very cheap 
form. 
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was not needed from one whose life had been a 
better testimony than any dying scene couU 
give. Yet it was consolatory to the survivon^ 
diaty amid the tossings and stiTiggles that the 
young Ufe held with the last enemy; there were 
words uttered tiiat indicated how the sool wai 
stayed in perfect peace amid the conflicts of the 
body. " What is your hope?" said the hu»- 
bandy to which the sufierer distinctly answered, 
^' The Gross ;" brief, yet ample testinu)ny, 
comprehending all I 

Not more than six weeks before her death, 
she watched the sunset in a November sky, and 
wrote some stanzas so sweet and consolatory, 
tliat tliey seemed wondrously suitable to convey 
comfort to those who soon would be weeping 
round the writer's death-bed. 

'* Thin clouds arc floating o*cr the sky. 

And in the glorious west, 
Lingers the rose*s brilliancy, 

Where Hank the sun to rest. 
A strc'iik of light is hovVing there, 

Unwilling to depart, 
And soil and still the wintry air, 

Breathes o*er the gratdui heart. 

" Though summer's step of joy is fled, 
Her voice of music huirfi*d, 
Iler shades of living verdure dead, 
Uur ilowcry chaplets crushed \ 
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Sweet nature still hath power to bless, 

By morcy's hand arrayed; 
Her mom in fairy loveliness, 

Her eve in dove-like shade. 

*' So when the days of joy are passed, 

And lifc*s enchantments o*er, 
When we have bow'd to sorrow's blast. 

And hope is bright no more, 
There still are mercies full and free, 

Mix'd in the cup of woes ; 
And where the mourner cannot see, 

In faith he onward goes. 

•*Then weep not o'er the hour of pain, 

As those who lose their all; 
Gather the fragments that remain. 

They'll prove nor few, nor smalL 
The thankful spirit finds relief 

In calm submissive love ; 
Toils hopeful on amidst his grief^ 

And looks for joys above." 

How does the record of this brief life testify 
against multitudes who, with equal advantages 
of social position, and the growing blessing of 
length of days, yet " die, and leave no sign" of 
wisdom or benevolence on their day and genera- 
tion. Mary Lundie Duncan, from her first ^ 
perception of duty, when a child in the manse 
at Kelso, was a worker, instant in season and 
out of season, sowing beside all waters — ^redeem- 

R 
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ing the timey leaving ns not a mere fragment^ 
but a life complete in Him in whom all fiilness 
dwells. Well might her friend, Dr, Cox, of 
Brooklyn, the distinguished American^ say, ''I 
bore from Europe no impression of loveliness 
and worth more complete than those given me 
by Mary Limdie Duncan.'' 
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Chapter IX. 

SABAH MAETIN. 
Pbikciple of association contkasted with ikdzvi- 

DUAL EFFORT. — ChILDHOOD OF SaRAU MaBTIN.— - 
EaSLT BEADIKG and scepticism. — CoNVESSIONw-^ 

Commencement of prison labours. — ^Refoematoet 
plans, and their results. — labours in the work- 
HOUSE. — Difficulties. — Perseverance. — Captain 
Williams* testimony. — Continued efforts. — Ill- 
ness. — ^Death. 

The activities of the present age usually call 
forth the principle of association. It is not so 
much individual effort, as societies that aim 
at breaking down the strongholds of iniquity. 
Doubtless, in every well-organized society, there 
is very much of individual exertion — indeed, if 
many useful plans are traced to their source, it 
will be found that some one person is the motive 
power — the mainspring of the whole apparently 
complicated machinery. And yet wliile that one 
energetic person is uifluencing others, arranging 
plans, and organizing methods — sometimes on a 
very large scale — the same person would be 
neai*ly powerless if lefl quite singly to attempt 

B 2 
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that which an association can be stimulated to 
effect While such an one acts on others, the 
influence of others is not less necessary to that 
individual — acting and acted upon, is truly the 
motto of all societies. It must be a recognition 
of this fact that causes persons to combine, and 
makes it so much easier for any one to form 
a society, than to labour alone. Yet, occa- 
sionally, at rare intervals, an instance of personal 
unaided effort, powerful for good, startles society 
out of its apathy, and compels wonder, admira- 
tion, and love, even from those who stand afar 
off and gaze, and never coidd be brought to 
imitate. 

No case of individual exertion in reference to 
the destitute and the depraved, is more memorable 
and instructive than that afforded in the life 
and labours of Sarah Martin of Great Yarmouth, 
Never was tlicre a being with greater singleness 
of purpose — love to God tlie principle — ^love to 
man the evidence, were her distinct guides to 
exertion in behalf of fallen humanity. And 
when the slcndcmess of her means, the lowliness 
of her condition, and the scantiness of her educa- 
tion are considered, the amount and tlie results 
of her benevolence are among tlie marvels of 
philanthropy. 

The subject of our sketch was bom in Norfolk, 
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1791. Her father was a village tradesman. At 
an early age she lost both parents. A widowed 
grandmother took charge of the little orphan, and 
brought her np. This aged woman was well 
qualified to be the guardian of childhood, for she 
was "a meek and lowly Christian" — one who, 
having been tried in the furnace of affiction, 
had come out as gold refined by the fire. 

However docile Sarah Martin might be in 
other respects during her childhood, it was not 
easy to lead her mind to a consideration of reli- 
gious subjects. The enmity against God, which 
the Scripture, as well as our own experience 
assures us, dwells in the human heart, usually 
manifests itself in indifference rather than in 
opposition, during childhood. In the subject of 
our narrative it was shewii in a strong repug- 
nance. She says, "at twelve years old I dis- 
covered an indescribable aversion to the Bible, 
anfl a bitter prejudice against spiritual truth 
and the Gospel of Christ in every form that met 
me." It is to be wished, that the amiable writer , 
of such a confession had also told us what 
methods had been used to present the Gospel of 
Christ to her. It too often happens, that reli- 
gion is made repulsive to children, by the gloom 
and austerity with which it is taught. The 
mirthful heart of childhood is led to look upon 
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it as a check. Its restrictions, threats, and 
terrors are enforced and described; its melting 
tenderness and genial sympathy are rarely shewn. 
The Bible is made a lesson-book, a task, a 
punishment, how then should a child love it? 
We by no means assert, that the estimable aged 
woman who brought up Sarah Martin, thus 
introduced religion to her. We rather tliink 
that it may be infer"^ sbe was not only a 
meek and lowly, but a^.^) a cheerful Christian. 
f et it so seldom happens among female children 
that the heart is actively op(>osed to Christian 
truth, unless it has been presented in some 
repulsive and injudicious form, that we could 
not pass over such a statcunent witliout com- 
ment Oh I mothers, teachers, see to it that yoa 
do not clothe Mount Sion with the darkness and 
gloom of Sinai. Let love be the constraining 
^principle — let your looks, words, manners, shew 

that 

" True piety is rheerl'ul as the day.** 

A lonely child, whose school instniction had 
been attended to, would naturally seek com- 
panionship in books ; and Sarah Martin's read- 
ing seems to have been miscellaneous, and, in 
some degree, dangerous. She herself lived to 
deplore the time she wasted over the trash of 
a circulatmg Ubrary. Some books of a high 
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Uterary character came, fortunateljfor her, among 
the rabbish of novels and romances. Shakspeare 
and the British poets, Addison^ and Johnson, 
and the Essayists, were among her early read- 
ings, and must have left traces on her intellect 
Yet when any "ray of Gospel light came across 
her mind, she turned fix)m it as from a reptile." 

The sight of her beloved grandmother making 
the Bible her book of daily comfort was a salutary 
admonition to SaraL She could not be unaffected 
at it. Once she left the room as her aged parent 
was reading aloud, for, she said, " she could not 
bear it," and so keen was this feeling of repug- 
nance or discomfort, that she hid two Bibles that 
had belonged to her deceased mother, that they 
might not even casually be in her sight. 

At the age of fomi;een or fifteen she was put 
to learn dress-making, a trade which she entered 
on for herself as soon as she had acquired the 
needful knowledge. Working diligently daily, ( 
yet still finding time for reading at intervals, being, 
however, careful that the books were not on the 
topic she dreaded — ^religion — for at this time it 
seemed to be her idea, to use her own words, 
'^ that should the Bible, after all, prove to be 
true, the less I knew of it, the better it would be 
forme." 
. This wretched in&tuadon seemed to be 
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strengthened by an intimacy she had formed for 
an aged couple who lived in the neighbourhood^ 
and were very fond of her. The old gentleman 
was an infidel of the old school — a reader of Vol- 
taire^ Shaftesbury, and BoUngbroke — ^and where 
rieason failed, as it ever must, to pour contempt 
on Scripture, he used the weapons of bis mastersy 
and scoffed and mocked at truth. A dangerous 
acquaintance this for a mind so disposed to 
hostiUty to the Bible as Sarah Martin's. 

One of those incidents that we too often 
foolishly call accidents fortunately gave an im- 
pulse in the right direction to Sarah. One fine 
summer Sunday she took a walk of recreation 
to Great Yarmouth, the nearest town to her 
grandmother's dwelling, and entered a place of 
worship, with no other motive than cmiosity. 
The text was " We persuade men " (2 Cor. v. iL) ; 
persuasive, indeed, must this sermon have been, 
nay more, convincing, for it completely entered 
the heart of the young sceptic. She felt, " that 
the religion of. the Bible was a grand reality,** 
and, as a necessary consequence, that she ^^ had 
been wrong." Full of the new thoughts and feel- 
ings that this conviction aroused, Sarah sought her 
infidel acquaintance, and told him with great admi- 
ration and astonishment, of what she had heanL 
He tried to impute the impression to the effects 
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of novelty, and prophesied it would soon wear 
off, to which she replied, " I hope not ; be it 
novelty or delusion, it is too precious, I cannot 
part with it" How strange that any one should 
be so blinded or malignant as to try to make this 
poor orphan girl doubly an orphan. What 
power there is in the words " Our Father, who 
art in Heaven," to one who is fatherless on earth ! 
What has infidelity to give as a substitute ? It 
is, indeed, a truth, that " the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel." It might be in some 
measure owing to the blighting influence of this 
false friend, that for some months after Sarah 
Martin's reason was convinced, her heart was 
unsubdued and unconsecrated. She was led, 
however, in the autumn, when she completed her 
nineteenth year, to examine the great question 
of religion, with genuine earnestness ; and with 
the sincerity natural to her character, she felt 
how great was her condemnation in having so 
obstinately rejected the instructions bestowed on 
her childhood, and her conflicts were correspond- 
ingly great; but light arose in the darkness. 
Her spirit was, thoroughly illumined, and during 
her whole subsequent life, no clouds ever 
obscured the reconciled countenance of her God 
and Saviour. 
The Bible became her constant guid^ while 
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other good books were not rejected ; they were 
read discriminatingly, '^ and," as she says, <^ in 
their proper place, not as standards, and ever 
reserving a much larger portion of time and of 
my best hours to the Bible. The advantage of 
reverting to it in circumstances of trial or diflSl- 
culty, for minute direction and sure guidance, 
has been as life against death to me." 

Her inner life of faith, had its outward mani- 
festation of good works, without which we are 
assured faith is dead. It would be well if all 
Christians endeavoured to make their lives the 
exponents of their pure belief: the sneer of the 
scoffer, and the taunt of the infidel, would then, 
soon be silenced. Sarah Martin describes her 
sense of obligation thus : ^^ And now, in the 
glorious liberty wherewith Christ has made me 
free, I wished to give proof of my love, and 
desired the Lord to open privileges to me of 
serving my fellow-creatures, that happily I might, 
with the Bible in my hand, point others to those 
fountains of joy, whence my own so largely 
flowed." 

The first opening for a career of usefolness 
was in the Sunday-school, where she became a 
teacher, and was greatly encouraged by mani* 
festly prospering in this interesting work. The 
flick poor in the workhouse claimed her sympathy 
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fix>m the commencement of her Christian life. 
Her visits to a young woman who was dying of 
a lingering disease, in that abode of sorrow, were 
peculiarly acceptable ; and, on the death of this 
poor invalid, several of the aged and aflBicted, 
who had witnessed her kindly ministrations to 
the departed, entreated her to continue her visits, 
to read the Scriptures, and to pray with them. 
Perhaps none of Sarah Martin's labours were 
really more comforting to her own soul than 
those which made her the instrument of sooth- 
ing the dying bed of penury and sorrow ; she 
records that she received " a hearty welcome 
from the inmates of all the sick rooms " in the 
workhouse. 

In the course of her avocations as a dress- 
maker, she often passed the gaol of Great Yar- 
mouth. And her thoughtful mind reverted to 
the condition of the prisoners. She could not 
look with blank indifference on the heavy walls 
where human beings were immured, without 
penetrating in spirit within the building, and 
reflecting on the causes of crime. Ignorance 
rose up before her reason as one great predis- 
posing cause ; and, the love of God constraining 
her, she ardently desired to read the Scriptures 
to these creatures, shut out from society whose 
rights they had violated. She was assured that 
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scriptural instruction alone, plain and unper- 
plexed by human ijiventions, as it is in the Bible 
itself, could meet their unhappy circumstances. 
The way, however, was not plain, for her to effect 
her purpose. She had nothing in her social 
position or manners, to impress the minds of the 
hireling officials of the gaol. They would little 
understand her motives, and though possibly they 
might have afforded all aid to a lad j of property 
and influence, yet, with the characteristic vulga- 
rity of low minds, they would be inclined to scorn 
the poor dress-maker, who wanted to come read- 
ing and praying to the prison. All people of 
observation know, that the lower you go in the 
scale of persons invested with official authority, 
the more assumption you find ; thus the parish 
beadle is always a far more dogmatic dictatorial 
person than the magistrate, and the turnkey of 
the prisoix, in many cases, than the governor, 
Sarah Maiiin's position in life would bring her 
more in contact with underlings, in the outset 
of her career, than with enlightened personi- 
competent to understand her motives and esti- 
mate her character. We have dwelt on this, 
because it must have been her greatest external 
difficulty, and to surmount it, unfriended as she 
was, manifested the noble perseverance which 
formed such a distinguishing attribute of her 
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mind. She appeared to be conscious that the 
path she felt drawn to tread, was so peculiar 
that those who knew her best, might wish to 
withhold her from it, so she says, *^ I did not 
make known my purpose of seeking admission 
to the gaol, even to my beloved grandmother, 
imtil the object was attained, so sensitive was 
my fear lest any obstacle shoidd thereby arise 
in my way, and the project seem a visionary 
one. God led me, and I consulted none but 
Him." 

In order to estimate the importance of labours 
so remarkable as Sarah Martin's, we must for a 
moment dwell on tlie fact of the originahty of 
the idea. In our day we are accustomed to 
the plan of prison visitation. Committees of 
ladies exist in very many places for the especial 
purpose, and a regular organization of effort of 
the kind is instituted. In 1810-11-12, when 
the wish first came to the mind of this young 
woman of nineteen or twenty, not only were there 
no such associations, but she had not the stimulus 
to individual effort which Mi's. Fry's labours 
were so calculated to give. It was in 1816 
that Elizabeth Fry first entered Newgate, and 
stood among the refractory women like an angel 
in a d^a of lions. And for a long time after 
that first effort, the -work proceeded compara- 
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lively slowly, and doubtless was confined 
to the great and important towns in the land. 
Sarah Martin, meanwhile, in a third or fourth- 
rate town of our eastern coast was working dili- 
gently unnoticed and unknown, but not unsuo- 
cessfuL 

In 1819, nine years from the time of first 
desiring to promote the welfare of the prisoners, 
the first memorable instance of success occurred. 
Sarah Martin says in her own brief but interest- 
ing statement, ^^ I heard of a woman being sent 
to gaol for having cruelly beaten her child, and 
having learned her name, went to the gaol and 
asked permission to see her, which, on a second 
(not the first) application, was allowed. When 
I told the woman, who was surprised at the 
sight of a stranger, the motive of my visit, her 
guilt, her need of God's mercy, &c, she burst 
into tears, and thanked me, while I read to her 
the twenty-thurd Chapter of St Luke." This 
reception from one who had not only broken 
human laws, but whose offence was against even 
the law of nature, must have deepened the con- 
viction of Sarali Martin, that there is no heart 
80 hard but the voice of love can melt it — no 
nature so impure, but the grace of (rod can 
cleanse it Here, then, was work to do, and all 
that now was needed was strength of soul and 
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body to do it At first, for a few mondis, the 
diligent prison visitor restricted herself to brief 
periods, when she read the Scriptures to the 
prisoners. She soon saw how necessary it was 
they should be able to read them for themselves. 
But how to teach them, when her time was so 
limited, was the diflSculty. Dress-makers, carry- 
ing on their business in a small way, are usually 
80 ill remunerated, that every hour must be 
given to their trade, or they cannot live. It is 
only by strict diligence and conscientiousness, 
that they can have the sweet and sacred refresh- 
ment of the Sabbath unsullied by labour and 
care. To take regularly any other day, as well, 
would be ruinous in most cases — a break in the 
business of the week that could not be remedied. 
Yet, after due deliberation, two things impressed 
the mind of Sarah Martin — ^that the prisoners 
could not learn, unless regular fixed instruction 
were ^ven them; and, secondly, that at all 
sacrifices, she must become the regular teacher. 
So she gave up, as she most humbly and unafiect- 
edly says, ^'a day in a week from dress-making, 
by which I earned my living, to serve the 
prisoners." The annals of benevolence has no 
nobler record than this brief statement gives. 
A sixth of her income taken, not from her 
superfluities, but her necessities, and this sixth 
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^ven also at the risk of injuring the whole trade 
from which her support was derived There 
•may doubtless bo some — ^not many — ^who give a 
sixth of their income to works of piety and 
benevolence ; but with this to give labour in a 
department of effort to which at first she must 
have been unaccustomed — the moral beauty of 
the deed rises to the sublime. That she was 
blessed in her deed is gratefully acknowledged. 
"This (day) regularly given, with many an 
additional one, was never felt as a pecuniary 
loss, but was ever followed with abundant satis- 
faction, for the blessing of God was upon me." 

Notwithstanding the life-long labours of John 
Howard, the active efforts just commcnce<l of 
Mrs. Fry and her coadjutors, prisons were in a 
most disorderly state in many districts, and that 
at Great Yarmouth must have been peculiarly 
destitute of any means for reclaiming offenders. 
They were locked away from society, and that 
was alL In their seclusion they were hardening 
and corrupting one another, preparing to leave 
the prison far worse than they entered it There 
was no order, no observance of the Sabbath; 
the prisoners played or worked on that day as on 
the rest, pretty much at their own pleasure. 
Sarah Martin had succeeded in improving them 
as to reading and writing, but tliere tlie matter 



ftrtte time seemed t(i«wcL *'Ooiiig to die prison 
one Smidaj to see ^female c^mTict, who waa 
about to be sent ocit dS the countiy, the visiter 
fotmd her making a Ixmii^t Tliis stafce of things 
coidd not be tolerated. Sarah Martin urged the 
prisoners to &rm ^'a Sunday servioe, by ^me 
reading to the reisH;." This probably was agreed 
to as a]p3eanng novelty — a break in the monotcory 
of idleness, which probably wonld have been con- 
tinued fer two or three Sondays, mA, then given 
up. In order 1x) encourage them to perseverance 
and Tegolarity, and to cultivate due habits of 
order in what was intended to be, if not a relief 
gions service, at all events a sacred engagement; 
the ever watchM visitor r-esolved to att^id on 
the Sunday morning ''ias a regolar hearer. 
This had a salutary effect, for the morning 
readings were continued, but it was discovered 
the afternoon service was ^ven up. On hear^ 
mg the latter &ct, Sarah Martin determined to 
attend in the afternoon also, and the reading was 
resumed. So here was the hallowed day, when 
to meet with Christian friends — ^to walk to itfae 
House of God in company — ^to join with neigh- 
bours in the hallowed exercise of prayer and 
praise — to hear soul-refreshing truths and con- 
solations, must have been a joy beyond expres- 
ision to the subject of our sketch — yet duty 
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called^ and this her dearest priyile^ was ghrcit 
xxp. Can we realize the gkK>m of prison walla, 
the deeper gloom of faces dark with sullen or 
brutal passions, the imperfect reading, mangling 
the inspired words, and dimming their noble 
significance, and among the throng one hearer, 
a young woman, patient, intent, devout, Qod's 
witness in that assembly I We must take in the 
whole view, what she resigned, what she under- 
took, and what she must have endured, in order, 
even feebly, to understand the whole matter* 
After many changes of readers, very properly 
the work of conducting the worship was under- 
taken by Sarah Martin. She says, it waa 
^embraced from necessity, and in much fear, 
was acceptable to the prisoners, for God made 
it so; and also an unspeakaUe advantage and 
comfort to myselfc** 

The governor and his wife soon saw the good 
effects of these self-denying vigilant labours, iii 
producing quiet, order, and general improve* 
ment, and they cordially gave thdr sanctio%' 
that is, they did not hinder Sarah Martin — all 
she needed was to be let alone at her woriu 
From one person she had most effectual aid; it 
lady, who felt an interest in the worker and the 
work, feared that the labour would be too great 
fixr a constitution not naturally strongs and ihcce- 
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§ne proposed paying her for an additional day 
a-week as if she was engaged in dress-making 
that day to be devoted to rest A scruple was 
fdt at accepting this, because Sarah Martin's 
idea of rest was merely a variation of occupation, 
therefore this extra day, substracted from the 
dress-makingy would be given to her fellow- 
creatures, and she was restrained from many 
ways of usefrilness, by having no money to carry 
out more extended plans; as it was, her own 
means were all absorbed. However, on con- 
sideration, finding herself aided by a small quar- 
terly subscription for Bibles, Testaments, and 
tracts, she set apart Monday in every week for 
claims distinct from the prison. She entered 
now on the work of instructing the young, both 
boys and girls, of whom she collected a goodly 
number, at one time amounting to seventy, a 
work that she continued for many years, until 
Sunday and common schools being instituted, 
she could resign them without injury. The 
Monday afternoon was especially given to the 
instruction of the workhouse children, a work, 
as it will be ^een, of great utility. Hitherto 
Sarah Martin's labours had been reformatory, 
in this new department they were preventive. 
How long will it be, before philanthropists recog- 
aize the fitct that, though it is weQ to sedc the 

82 
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reclamatbn of ciimmalfl, it k far letter to 

at preventing the yoong falling isdto ihe raliks of 

crime? 

The instnxctibn of children in the w<»-kboTi8e 
under the old system used to devdve on some 
pauper inmate -who could read-^-a rare attain- 
ment — and f(X filling tkia offioe, soiiie «nall 
privileges in diet^ and liberty to go out of ihe 
building were allowed. It often happened^ that 
when one among the imhates was foimd wbo 
could read, that attainment comprised Ins whole 
qualifications — ^he might be thoroughly immoral 
and, indeed, often was so. The successive school 
masters in Great Yarmouth workhouse were 
among the great trials, and in some case triunqpba 
of the benevolent Monday afternoon visitor. 
The children at first had no school-room, but 
were taught in a sleeping garret, where a decrepit 
old man dozed through the irksome duty. This 
aged man died, and his place was supplied by 
John Sta^ a man who had brought himself 
to poverty by dmnk^mess, and was spending 
his last days in one of the three last earthly 
dwellings of the drunkard.* He had no sense 
of religion, but yet he was able to discern the 
excellence of the plans devised by the visitor as 
to what the children should leam, and wi» 
* The Prison, the Madhoose, the Woridioiiie. 
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Teiy zealoua ta carij them out, looki^ with 
joy to the return of the day that brought her to 
superintend his labours. Ah I welcovie, indeed, 
to hixn was that superiikliendence, £ot he learned 
to consider his ways aod be wise — ^became a 
decided religious man, and always expressed the 
greatest thankfulness that he had been placed in 
that school-room, for whatever he had taught 
Others at the outset, there he himself had leameid 
the first of all truths — ^the way of a sinner's 
l^x^eptance with GotL This knowledge cahned 
tiie impetuosity of a naturally impatient, temper, 
made him the affectionate guide of the children, 
and when his increasing infirmities compelled 
him to give up his work among them, he only 
resigned it when flesh i^d heart fouled, and his 
dying bed witnessed the sincerity of his c(m- 
version. At that happy dying bed, Sarah 
Martin ministered, and must have found in tb^ 
testimony of the sHfferer her own exceedii^ 
great reward. 

The next schoolmaster whom they were obliged 
tp choo$e, for no one ebe could teach reading, 
was Edward Lenny, s^ old sailor of bad characteif, 
and known to be a thie£ This v^m wtered 
cordially into the plans kid dowp, and found 
also a blessing in his obediepce to the gentle, 
yet Qrm guidance of the presiding n4nd that 
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was 80 constantly bringing order oat of ooii- 
fosion. Indeed, the change that gradually, Imt 
permanently, took possessioQ of this man was so 
marked, that his holy life for several years, and 
triumphant death, were among the choicest recol- 
lections of his benefactress. 

Her success in instructing the teachers in 
primary truths was the most effectual plan that 
could be adopted for the use of the children. It 
was beginning at the fountain head. A rare 
administrative faculty must she have possessed 
thus to influence those who had grown old m 
sin, and be the means of making the eleventh 
hour of their life-toil such a source of blessed* 
ness to themselves and others. In the hut 
schoolmaster, whose qualifications she names, aha 
was destined to disappointment He was a 
drunkard, and though in other respects an able 
man, that vice was a hindrance to all progress, 
and Sarah Martin was not &voured to witness 
his reclamation. At that time no practical 
methods had been introduced for neutralizing the 
practical vice of drunkenness ; people contented 
themselves with denouncing and deploring the 
sin, but adequate remedies were never applied. 

In 1823 Sarah Martin first commenced her 
industrial plans in the prison. Two benevolent 
gentiemen gave her, between them, the sum dt 
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It lOs., for prison charity. She justly thought 
tiie greatest charify would be to teach the 
{>risoners some useful employment^ do, with this 
fond in hand, she commenced buying coarse 
materialsy cutting out garm^its, and superintend- 
jng their making up by the prisoners. When 
ynade^ she undertoc^ to be saleswoman, and dis- 
used of th^n among her connections, laying 
ludde the price of the work done, in the makii^ 
cf them, as a little fund for the prisoners when 
ihey left the prison; by these means accom- 
plishing many good objects, first employing time 
that would have been wasted, teaching useftil 
arts that might help the delinquaits to live 
honestly in future, and providing them with 
a small sum with which to commence the worid 
anew, when their term of punishm^t had 
expired. 

The plan was so obvioosly good and benefit 
cient, that many persons contributed to the pris(xi 
fund, and though Sarah Martin never wished it 
to become large, strictly limiting it to supplies 
of materials, yet, from the beginning with IL lO^., 
it soon rose to 7L 78. : various articles worth 
40821 were, in course of time, sold for the benefit 
of the prisoners. 

It was comparatively easy to set the female 
prisoners tcx work. The visitor's own business 
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made her expert in the Belectiooi cntiing oot, and 
m superintending the making np of materiali; 
the greatest difficulty was with the men. Hme 
her mind shewed itself fertile in resources; die 
employed them m makii^ or plattbg straw iMli^ 
manufacturing bone qxxxog and seals^ sewjag 
boys' cap8» for which she begged old doth and 
stuil^ and, as a last resource, patchwork, which 
proved vary amusing. An etcUng of Tbs Ches^ 
plmier, by Retach, she took into the prbon, and 
two men desired to be permitted to copy it; they 
were suf^jdied with materials and succeeded very 
well^ othexB also attempted it, and, as the picture 
jffesented a good lesson against gaming oi aU 
kinds, a rice to which the prisoners were peeiK 
Uarly addicta^ it was for a long time kept before 
their attention. 

Nor did the exertions of this devoted wonMOi 
cease when the prisoners were discharged : she 
k^t a watchful eye on many, provided smme 
with employment, assisted and instructed othenv 
and proved the faithful^ unwearied, friend of the 
fiaendlesa. Many satis£Eu;tory and remarkable 
instances of thorough reformation of heart and 
life came under h^ notice. 

It must not be supposed that a work so kn» 
portant as that to wluch she devoted herself was 
carried on without many difficulties^ though hm 



hopeful^ grateftil natniei prevented her doii^ 
more than incidentally m^ation thescL No doubt 
many idle and envioua persons, who feel that 
all activity condemns their selfishness^ looked 
with averslcm cm her labours,. €X regarded her 
merely as an eecentric^ but she never alludes to 
the estimate that human beings formed of her 
works ; it was enough f<Hr her that she felt, a sweet 
assurance of Grod's a|^robation* Nor must it be 
f(»rgotten that she, a deUcate woman» w^at amicmg 
a set of undisdplined delinqu^nits, who, wh^i at 
laxg^ were the terror of the district, and on whcan, 
during their incarceration, no other restraint 
was imposed, than merely that of being under 
lock and key. Swearing, gambling, filthinesst 
were by no means prohibited; loathsome skm 
diseases and vermin were comn¥)p, so that to 
visit such a prison and prisoners, was very dil^ 
ferent from such an occupation m our day of 
prison cleanliness and order. Sarah Martan'9 
neat personal hal»ts were shocked at every t«ro; 
indeed, she records that, from the dirt of the 
prisoners, she suffered the utmosjk aonoy^pcew 
" I could not," she says, " even mention my dis- 
tress to any human being, because my friendly 
not exposed to the trial as I was, nor req.uiring 
strength, peculiar to it, might not have felt them- 
selves justified in receiving me from the prison tp 
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their houses." She gratefully testifies to tbe 
fact that^ with very rare exceptions, ahe was 
received with respect and gratitute by the 
prisoners. Her chief trial was with a tnmkqr* 
whose bad character and conduct thwarted her at 
every tum« He tried to destroy her inflaenoe 
over the prisoners, would willingly have incited 
them to disrespect towards her, but even the 
felons were, it seems, better than this man, fer 
they would not jrield to his temptations. We 
may judge how greatly this man impeded her 
work and tried her patience, for, meek as she was^ 
she writes of him, '^ My soul was even as among 
lions, for that man was a legion, and my health 
at length suffered from intense anxiety of mindy 
as he became worse and worse. My influenoe 
with the prisoners was simply supported by what 
I taught of truth, nor was it for a moment forced 
upon their unwilling attention." The effect this 
man's behaviour had on her spirits may be con- 
jectured from the pensive character of the follow- 
ing poem, written during the time of her difficul- 
ties, in November, 1836. 

Ah kabrxst Tmaymm. 

*' Hide not thy face far from me ; put not thy servant 
away in anger: thou hast been my help; leave me 
not, neither forsake me, O God of mj salyation,^ 
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* I am a stranger in this world ; 

When shall I rise to dwell mih thee P 
When shall the friendly hand of death 
Set my imprison'd spirit free ? 

** I am a stranger in this world. 

Dead to its interests and its joys ; 
A higher interest meets my view, 
A nobler work my soul employs. 

^ Lord, I am weary of this world, 

Where all I see is stain*d with sin ; 
Without, a host disputes my way, 
And guilty unbelief within. 

'* A work thou hast assign*d to me, 

Dear for thy sake ; yet my poor hearty 
IGdst storms and enemies and snares, 
Would gladly from this world depart. 

•* Oh, of thy Sphit, pitying Gk)d, 
A double portion hence bestow ; 
More largely on me let the streams 
Of mercy, loye, and comfort flow. 

** A den of lions is the scene 

Of my poor labours, where I tell 
Of God's high justice, and how men 
By Jesus may be saved from hell. 

** Oh, leave me not ; by thy right hand 
Support, direct my path, and plead 
In my behalf; e*en now, O Lord, 
With God the Father intercede. 
** The threatening skies are dark ; the storm 
Seems gath*iing o'er my drooping head, 
Let hope divine, let joy be pour*d 
On one to this world's^pleaanres dead. 
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^ Show me at once, bj that pure li|^t 

Which meet0 the sonl from heaveii to eartfi^ 
That bj thj word theae lowering cknids 
Shall to a brighter sc^ie give birth. 
^' Have pity on me^ e*en as when, 
In the young infancy of grace. 
When I was gathVed in thine arms, 
And rested in thy kind embrace. 
^' Now worn with conflict in the war» 

Though victory still shall crown my di^g| 
More of thy presence giye, and fill 
My heart with love, my lips with praue.** 

It is evident she possessed as much fimmeii 
as gentleness^ otherwise she oonld never hare 
effected any improvement in her rough pnpik 
She records a scene that was the probable con- 
sequence of the evil promptings of her ^lemy the 
turnkey. 

''In 1838, on entering the bridewell one 
morning, several prisoners, instead of seatiog 
themselves in order, left the room, and talked 
loudly in the yard* Before leaving the place^ 
I went and told them they might leave the room, 
but must be silent; and whibt I came for their 
profit, not my own, in turning from me when I 
read the Bible, the insult was to God, and the 
injury to themselves. Next morning I found the 
table dirty and the room in confusion, and I 
instantly left them. Those who desured my virits 
followed me^ ezpremqg their hope that I would 



not fonake them, and pmiish the iimooent with 
the guilty. Judging that these were less deter* 
mined in having the room ready than they ought 
to have been, I did leave them a short time, and 
on again retumii^ at the earnest request, not 
only of my friends, but of those who had been 
opposed to me, I was received with eager thank- 
fofai^s, and I never had occasion afiterwards to 
adopt a dmilar course." 

It is no matter of surprise diat with all these 
important labours in the prison imd workhouse 
ihe dress-making business declined. There 
fleems something incongruous in the idea of cus- 
tomers (Donsultbg Sarah Martin on the cut, 
colour, and endless diversities of dress. She 
whose mind was intent on momentous questions, 
in reference to the souls of her fellow-creatures, 
vribat interest could she take in aU the follies and 
vanities that &shion inflicts, not meirely on her 
votaries, but on those who are her purveyors? 
Yet to expect ladies to wear ill-fitting or unbe- 
coming gowns because their dress-maker was a 
philanthropst, was to expect an amount of self- 
d^al certainly beyond the power of woman in 
general to exhibit Sarah Martin seems to have 
felt that she was never meant to continue in her 
business, for, she says, " In the full occupation 
of dress-making, I had care with it, and anxiety 
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for the futnrei but as that disappeared, cave flel 
also. God, who had called me into hu yim* 
yard, had said, ^' Whatever is right I will give 
you." 

But the labourer must lire I even the idler, m 
the face of the angry scorn of society, claims thai 
right What were the means of support of tl» 
the poor dress-maker, whose trade was done^ and 
whose time and talents were given to instruct 
ignorance, reform vice, and comfort sorrow' 
True, she had treasures laid up safely in a bank 
that never breaks, but from whence she conli 
draw no supplies that would pay rent and pn>- 
vide daily bread. It seems she inherited betwsa 
two and three hundred pounds, probably As 
bequest of her aged grandmother. The intereil 
of this, at most some 12L a-year, was hor 
income. Oh, wealthy reader, your amusement^ 
your luxuries, your fancies, any month, nay, oftea 
any week, cost you far more than this munffi- 
cent reformer had, to sustain life, and keep i^ 
a decent appearance in society. 

The being able to devote her whole time to 
the work she loved, was a great additional somne 
of enjoyment She speaks with a warmtli of 
feeling approaching to rapture, of her entijre dedn 
cation to the mission of her life ; at the end of 
five years, she says, *' the In^beat elevation^ 
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desire and satisfaction, tliat I could contemplate, 
on this side heaven, has been afforded me during 
the last five years. With all my time devoted 
to the prisoners, I have found it to be an expand- 
ing field, bringing wealth which the mind of an 
archangel might fail to estimate. To those who 
may not enter into these views, much of what 
has been said may seem visionary, and th^y.may 
think I depict my happiness in too glowing 
colours." 

Meanwhile, great and salutary changes had 
occurred in the prison. The governor, an aged 
man, who was in office when Sarah Martin first 
commenced her remarkable career, was dead, and 
bis place was filled by a very efficient successor^ 
whose wife entered very warmly into the plans of 
the visitor, and became her coadjutor and friend. 

Unnoticed and unknown beyond a very limited 
drcle^ the subject of our narrative had pursued 
her course for many years; but at length the 
Qstraordinary character of her labours, their 
regularity through good and evil times, attracted 
attention, and the corporation of the town thought 
of presenting her with some testimonial in money 
of their approval. She shrunk from this so 
decidedly, that her friends accused her of pride 
in the refusal, on which she explained the motives 
that actuated her in the following noble letter^— 
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^<Yoa have long known my vkfWB on lUr 
question, yet long as they prerailecly and inter- 
woven as they are with my inmocrt soul, thai 
alone is not a reason why they should be hdi, 
except as suj^Kirted by higher priaciplea. I 
have hated the thought of remuneration for gul 
services, casting it away when proposed m aa 
odious ihing-*-« fetter. Yet, be it so^ thst Ifai 
searcher of hearts may have detected secnt 
pride assuming a place with other motivei «f 
good, I refuse not to be corrected. My objecAm 
to receiving money in this case, as £u: as I aa 
judge, does not arise altogether from pride. Jb 
my kind friends can tell, I accept the tmalkit 
obligation with the same grateful feeling ihit 
prompts the acknowledgment of a laiger one. 
But here lies the objection that oppresses ne: I 
have found voluntary instruction on my pert to 
have been attended with great advantage, and I 
am apprehensive that, in receiving payment^ ny 
labours may be less acceptable. I fear also iimt 
my mind may be fettered with pecuniary pcj^ 
ment, and the whole work upset To try Ifae 
experiment that might injure the thing I live 
and breathe for, seems like applying a knife to 
your child's throat, to know if it will cut Now, 
my life is my own, my time is my own for the 
prisoners, according to my conscience before Qody 
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and the consequent desire is, in an honest and 
fiiithful manner, to obey the wishes of the gentle- 
men who have the omtrol of the gaol, who 
honour me with their confidence, and support 
me with their influence. Were you so angry 
that I could not meet you, a merciftd (rod and 
a good conscience would preserve my peace; 
when if I ventured on what I believed would be 
prejudicial to the prisoners, God would frown 
npon me, and my conscience too, and these would 
follow me everywhere. As for my circiun- 
stances I have not a wish ungratified, and am 
more than content" 

This matter was, however, so arranged, as to 
leave her without choice in its reception. The 
sum of twelve pounds a-ycar (I) wai to be given 
her, of course as an acknowledgment, and not 
by any means a remuneration for her services. 

The Government Inspector of Prisons, Captain 
Williams, went down to Yarmouth in Novem- 
ber, 1835, and on the 29th of that month, being 
Sunday, attended Divine worship in the prison, 
and was startled at the scene that presented 
itself. He says, ^' The male prisoners only were 
assembled; a female resident in the town offi- 
ciated ; heic voice was exceedingly melodious, her 
delivery emphatic, and her enunciation exceed- 
ingly distinct The service was the liturgy of 

T 
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the Church of England; two psalms were fnmg 
by the whole of the prisoners, and extremelj 
well, much better than I have frequently heard 
in our best appointed churches. A written dis- 
course of her own composition was read by her; 
it was of a purely moral tendency, involving no 
doctrinal points, and admirably suited to the 
hearers. 

" During the performance of the service, the 
prisoners paid the profoundest attention and most 
marked respect, and, as far as it is possible to 
judge, appeared to take a devout interest Even- 
ing service was read by her afterwards to the 
female prisoners." 

Captain Williams then enters into a descrip- 
tion of her long course of labour in the prison, 
evidently thinking that the deliberations of legis- 
lators might benefit by the accounts of the useftil 
plans she had introduced. For many following 
years he again and again reverted to her services 
in the cause of humanity. 

A great variety of duties devolved upon this 
exemplary woman, for, on the discharge of snch 
prisoners as belonged to the locality, they were 
naturally unwilling to lose sight of their bene- 
factress ; that is, those of them who resolved to 
amend their lives, so that they came to her with 
their troubles, and while she had very little to 
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(^ve them in the way of ahns, she did far better 
in advising them as to modes of obtaining an 
lionest livelihood. Her humble finances set up 
many an itinerant vender of fish and vegetables, 
clothed many a boy and girl who were going to 
service. One entry in her " Liberated Prisoners' 
Book" records the purchase of a donkey to carry 
panniers of fish round to the villages, as a means 
to enable a poor man to keep his wife and family 
from the workhouse. The animal was bought, 
on condition that if he used it well, it should in 
time become the property of the liberated pri- 
soner. A vigilant eye did the benevolent donor 
keep on the poor beast, and had the satisfac- 
tion to find her plan was a real benefit to all 
parties. 

Drunkenness seems to have been a most per- 
plexing impediment to many of her measures for 
the reclamation of the liberated criminals. Her 
testimony is, however, very strong on this. A 
youth whom she had taught to read in prison, 
was, on his liberation, engaged in fishing, and 
seemed to be doing well. He called, very 
smartly dressed, on his benefactress, who said 
to him, "You have been to the public-house." 
"Yes," he replied, "but not to drink; we have 
had our making-up dinner; the owners pay for 
it I only took a little ale; I was forced to 
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It** Sarah Martin, well knowiiig from her kng 
exp rience among criminals that there is great 
danger even in a little, replied, **Ale is poitam 
trith you;^ and added, *'I wish you would give 
me a little money for the savings' banf Her 
comment on the case is, ^* The public-house was 
his ruin at first, and with his want of finniMM 
much is to be feared.'' 

Although the subject of our sketch was never 
of very strong health, she was permitted to enjoj 
exemption from any severe illness for the twenty- 
four years of her prison labours. Her anzietiei^ 
meanwhile, for the charge she had trndertaken, 
were a great strain on the mind, as her constant 
toil was also on the physical frame, and in the 
spring of 1843, her health began to be seriously 
afieoted. Probably disease had long been insi- 
diously undermining her constitution, for thou^ 
she lingered rather more than five months from 
the time of her first seizure, there seemed^ from 
the beginning, no hope of ultimate recovery. 
Her sufferings were very great, but borne widi 
the calm serenity that became her elevated 
Christian character. Her letters, during her 
iUness, to different friends, shew a mind soaring 
above earthly things — a fisdth triumphant over 
bodily pain and failing nature— a hope that shone 
brighter and brighter to the perfect day. She 
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died November 2^ 1843^ aged 52. Very appro- 
priately did Captain Williams say of her — 

^^Her simple, unostentatious, yet energetic 
devotion to the interests of the outcast and the 
destitute, her practical and useful benevol^ce, 
gentle disposition, her temper never irritated by 
disappointment, nor her charity straitened by 
ingratitude, present a combination of qualities 
which imagination spmetimes pourtrays as the 
ideal of what is pure and beautiful, but which 
are rarely found embodied in humanity." 

Eleven years before her death she had, in 
preparation for that event, written a funeral 
sermon, which she wished some one to be kind 
enough to read to the prisoners, her solicitude 
for them extending beyond death and the graves 
The text, "I know that my Redeemer liveth,** 
is used appropriately to bring eternal realities 
before the minds of the poor criminals. She 
says nothing of her labours, nor of her life, 
beyond a severe delineation of her state during 
her youthful days of thoughtlessness and aliena- 
tion from God, evidently desiring by that 
picture to lead the most hardened to hope for 
Divine assistance in conquering the evil ten- 
dencies of our fallen nature. She reminds them 
for how many years she had been a wor- 
shipper with them, and after solemn admoni- 
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dons, concludes as with a voice from the unseeo 
world. 

" And noWf my friends, I speak to you under 
yery different circmnstances to those in which I 
ever addressed you before; now I know by 
sight the reality of the tmth which I have so 
long been accustomed to express to you by £Edth. 
At the close of former discourses prepared for 
you, I have often said to this effect^ 'What 
improvement shall we make of these truths?' 
but my day of improvement in the world of 
time is expired, and you alone are called on to 
embrace that benefit. I am become an inha- 
bitant of eternity with my ever-living Redeemer; 
yet hearken to this my last exhortation, * Fire- 
pare to meet your Grod.' You ever heard me 
with kind attention when I was your fellow 
worshipper. I repeat it now. Verily there k 
but a step between you and the eternity which 
I have entered, and if you die in your sins, no 
refuge will then be set before you. May you 
turn from every sin, from every false and 
unscriptnral hope, for it is written, 'None of 
them can by any means redeem his brother, or 
give to God a ransom for him.' May this be 
the appointed moment for your sjmtual resur- 
rection — ^may eternal mercy now say, 'Come 
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from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain that they may live.' 

** Farewell I May we meet in heaven, and 
proclaim with grateful and adoring joy to all 
eternity, * I know that my Redeemer livetL' " 

She sometimes employed her brief periods of 
leisure, if, indeed, it can be said she had any 
leisure, by composii^ and arranging not mer^y 
her weekly religious addresses, but short pieces 
of sacred poetry. From theses however, we pass 
with merely incidental notice: — her life was a 
true poem — a noble voluntary — ^tender and 
devout, sweet and sacred — ^harmonious now and 
for ever I 
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Chapteb X. 
MBS. ANN H. JUDSON. 

IfuSIOHABT BKTEEFSISB IR TBS FBBSBHT OXHmT^— 

Grxatlt axbed bt womah. — Coxtcmrnoirs atriMin 
or Dmnr. — Am9 HAMsunuB't chudbood jlxd tooh. 

— DbDICATXON to BJEUOIOH AKD "■^^*"fiTTlH A MB 
BICAM B8TIMATB OF TBB maMtTJ OF XABOVB. — MaF" 
BIAOB WITB Mb. JuDSON. — EmBABBS OB A lOMIOB TO 
IhDIA. — ^FlB8T DmiCVVriEBf tOBBOWS, ABZ> CHABOBi 
OF OriBION OR ]>OCTBnrB.^SETTLBlfBBT XH BuBKAB. 
^BlBTH ABZ> X>BATH OF A tOB. — PbOOBBSS, TMUMMf 
FAILUBB OF HBALTH, Alfl> TOTAOB TO EkoLAXD JJf» 

Ambbica.— Rbtvbx to Irbia. — ^Vi0iT TO Ata^ — ^Wab 

BBEAB8 OUT. — Mb. JuDSOR ARD TBB MUOVBABIBB 
XMPBISORED. — HXROISM OF Mb8. JuPSOR. — BiBTH OF A 
DAUOBTEB. — LoRO CORTIRDED TBIAL8» — ULiXIMATm 
BELBA8B FROM 1MPBI80RMERT. — SBTTLBlffERT AT Am- 
BEB8T. — LORELT DEATB. — TbIBUTE TO BEB MBMOXTd— 
HeB 81JCCE880B8 IR RAMB ARD DUTIES. 

Among the many activities of the prefleat 
age, none are more important and memorable 
than the cause of Christian missions. To the 
thoughtful observer, the triumphs of modem 
science occurring simultaneously with the spiritual 
awakening in many heathen lands, are equal 
proofs, however d^erently manifested, of the 
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gradual preparation of an ever watchfol Pro- 
Tidence, for the bringing about of that time 
**when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the channels of 
the great deep." How aggressive has Christianity 
been in many regions during the present century, 
compared with any period since the time of the 
Apostles I And though fearful individual suffer- 
ing, and many a lingering martyrdom has been 
the result, yet the object for which peril was 
encountered, and suffering endured, has been 
nobly achieved, and the name of Christ has 
exerted its miraculous power over the spiritual 
malady of unbelief and heathenism. " Thy faith 
hath made thee whole," has been the whisper 
of the still small voice, in many a renewed heart, 
among the distant nations of the earth once sunk 
in degrading idolatry. 

In this work of missionary enterprise there 
can be no doubt woman is well fitted to engage. 
Christianity is eminently domestic in its influ- 
ences. It enters the heart and love springs up at 
its appearing, it enters the house and peace is its 
attendant ; wherever it is, whoever it influences, 
order, self-denial, activity, and benevolence are its 
attendants. In canying out all the varied plans 
for benefiting society that Christianity sanctions 
and enjoins, woman is peculiarly successiul. To 
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ker the opening mind of childhood lookf &r 
guidance. To her ignorance appeals for inatmo* 
tion, weakness for sympathy, sorrow for oonao* 
lation, and suffering for relie£ The eai^ 
teachers of Christianity in lands that have noir 
for centuries borne the Christian name, kneir 
well woman's qualifications as a missionary, and 
hence the records of the church in olden timei^ 
bear testimony to her zeal and her snooMi 
After a lapse of ages, when the church ones 
more aroused herself to effort, and the great 
commission " Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature" resonnded 
with new power to believing ears, womanh 
aid was very naturally and properly aouf^ 
The example of a Christian wife, mother, and 
mistress of a £Eunily, and with her, of a hom^ 
where truth and love dwelt, was a visible mani- 
festation of the loveliness of the religion soug^ 
to be imparted, a preaching all hearts would 
respond to, all minds would be impressed by. 
To render Christianity loveable, it must be shewn 
to be lovely. This is the office of the female 
missionary. 

It may be said, and with considerable justiie(H» 
that in lands professedly Christian, the worst of 
heathenism often prevails, and that woman^ 
jofluence had better be brought to bear m 
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remoYing evils at hom^ than in roaming to dis- 
tant climes, where whatever good she may effect 
will be certainly attended with great peril to 
herself; peril she is hardly justified, in a pruden- 
tial sense, in encountering. To this it may be 
replied, settmg aside the obvious fact that this 
reasoning would deprive all missionary effort of 
its most efficient auxiliary. The claims of duty 
must ever be interpreted by individual con- 
science, and regulated by that leading of events 
which we call Providence. " Speak I for thy 
servant heareth," is the cry of the listening souJ^ 
eager to know the Lord's will and to perform it 
And while some hear the spuit's voice, that 
<' bears witness with their spirit," commanding 
them to activity in the limited but happiest 
sphere of home and its environs, others as dis- 
tinctly hear the command to seek and to save 
that which was lost, and dare not disobey the 
heavenly calL 

This call to a peculiar duty was very distinctly 
heard by a young American woman, in the early 
part of the present century, whose career must 
ever be among the most memorable of the many 
gifted women who in this age have done good 
service to God and man. In selecting the inci- 
dents of her eventfiil and heroic life, we do not 
feel tha twe are describing a stranger or a 
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foreigner. A descendant of a race that has t 
common origin, language, literature, and fiiith 
with our own, and brought into yet closer affinity 
by labouring in the same field of miBaionaiy 
operations, must be as a sister belovedf whether 
bom on the western or eastern shores of the 
Atlantic. 

Ann Hasseltine was bom in Bradford, Mas- 
sachusets, on the 22nd of December, 1789. Her 
earlj years were chiefly remarkable for great 
vivacity, industry, and strength of wilL Her 
biographers have termed the latter quality 
** decision of character,** even in childhood. But 
we prefer simply the term a strong will, becanie 
decision must be the result of determinate judg- 
ment consequent upon self-examination as to 
the inner, and observation as to the outer lifio^ 
and therefore can very rarely be applied to child- 
hood. The qualities we have described made 
her enter heartily into all she undertook ; her 
studies, her play, her likings and dislikingi were 
all energetic; a strong demonstrative nature 
putting forth its force. Her friends were natur 
rally overpowered by her exuberance of spiriti^ 
and watched her with the apprehensive tender- 
ness such natures are wont to elicit. Oh, the 
anxiety of parental love, when there is an abanr 
dance of fine material, and yet no apparent plan 
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by which it is to be wrought into the goodly 
edifice I 

When Ann Hasseltine was about seventeen 
years of age, she began to pause in the keenaess 
of her enjoyment of the gaieties of the world, and 
ask herself some questions as to the great end of 
lif^ and the purposes for which we are sent into 
this world, and gifted with various talents. This 
awakening of conscience was, in a great measure^ 
caused by some religious meetings held in her 
native town, and which so aroused her sense of 
responsibility, and so convinced her of her need 
of the renewing influences of the Holy Spiril^ 
that a complete change took place in the hitherto 
brilUant and thoughtless girl. The talents 
hitherto cultivated and exercised for her own 
delight and the admiration of applauding fiiends, 
were now regarded as a sacred deposit to be 
used, improved, and accounted for to the Grreat 
Giver. Consequently her relish for mere amuse- 
ments, her enjoyment of the many artifices which 
pleasure invents, for absorbing time and banish- 
ing reflection, was over, and she entered upon a 
new life, her natural earnestness, quickened by 
her conscientious convictions, and elevated by 
her i^iritual aspirations. She was, however, no 
enthusiast, dwelling only upon feelings, and 
recalling emotions; she desired to becoqie a 
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thoroughly enlightened Christiaiiy so that die 
entered on a course of reading; of the best 
divines, both English and American; Soot^ 
Doddridge, Edwards, and others, were the ogoh 
panions of her solitude. 

The first practical manifestation of the inyjgo- 
rating influences of religion on her life was id 
earnest desire to live usefiillj, to be a worker in 
this world of ours, where work is so abondanti 
if people will but look for it Her advantage! 
of education she felt rendered it incumbent tint 
she should employ her talents in leading thoK 
less favoured than herself, and, in pursuance of 
this conviction, she not only taught a Sunday- 
school, but commenced a daily school for the 
instruction of a few pupils. 

There is nothing in which the American 
female character appears to greater advantage^ 
than in the readiness with which young women, 
reared amid the comforts and often the aflSn- 
cnccs of life, enter on useful industrial pursuits. 
Tlie idea tliat women lose caste by exerting their 
talents for the good of others, and also to obtain 
an independent position for themselves, is much 
less injuriously felt in America than in ^England. 
" Labour is worship," was the good old maxim 
of the Christians of a former age; and the more 
we ponder it, and try to carry it out^ the sooner 
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will false ideas of refinement be exploded. The 
notion that it is feminine to be dependent, that 
it is ladylike to be helpless^ has enervated many 
a fine spirit, and made life burdensome and 
ignoble to many who, if they had estimated the 
dignity, and felt the duty of labour, would have 
passed through the world blessing and blessed. 

Four years passed away in this useful occupa- 
tion of instructing the young, during which time 
events were preparing that would issue in an 
entirely new, and at that time, most tmusual 
sphere of labour. 

Mr. Adoniram Judson was then a graduate 
of " Brown University," and has been described 
as "an ardent and aspiring scholar." He was 
one of four or five young men in the then 
newly founded Theological Seminary of Andover, 
whose minds were impressed with the claims 
of the heathen on the sympathy of Christians. 
Probably the noble example and great suc- 
cess of the labours of Dr. Carey might have 
had considerable influence in directing the 
thoughts of these young men to the subject of 
missionary enterprise in India. Certain it is 
that Mr. Judson made the determination of 
devoting his life to that work. While his mind 
was passing through this discipline of thought, 
he had been brought much into the society of 
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Ann Hasseltine, and without any intention of 
altering his determination as to the future^ lie 
made her an offer of his hand. It was quite in 
accordance with his manly character that he 
should, in asking her father's consent^ set fbllj 
before him, as he had often doubtless done befove 
her, the sacrifices which the wife of a missionaiy 
must undergo. It was evident that he and ISm 
intended bride had fully counted the cost^ fcur 
Mr. Judson speaks, in- a letter to her father, of 
** exposure to the dangers of the ocean, to the 
fatal influence of the climate of Southern India, to 
every kind of want and distress ; to degradation, 
insult, persecution, and perhaps a violent deatL* 
To this appeal Ann Hasseltine had answered, 
*^ I will go," and parental consent waa not with- 
held to what they considered a sacred demand. 

In February, 1812, the young missionaries 
were married, and in a few days afterwards 
sailed in company with Mr. and Mrs. Newell, 
also missionaries, for Calcutta. After a pleasant 
voyage, they landed at Calcutta June 18, 1812, 
and were hospitably received by the holy veteran^ 
Dr. Carey, and by him conducted to his home in 
Serampore. There they saw what had been 
accomplished by Christian enterprise and zeaL 
A delightftd fiunily of missionaries, Messrs. Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward, with their wives and 
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children — schools in active operation — ^religioos 
services well attended — literary pnrsnits sancti- 
fied to the highest of all purposes, that of teach- 
ing the knowledge of the onlj true God among 
idolaters. The temporal improvement of the 
heathen bj the introduction of useful arts and 
improvements in agriculture, of which they were 
previously ignorant, all presented a picture so 
bright with the hues of hope, that the new 
aspirants imagined they had over estimated the 
difficulties and dangers of a missionary life; but 
these thoughts were soon dissipated by stem 
realities. The East India Company at that time 
was much opposed to missionary operations; it 
was with the utmost difficulty that our own 
countrymen could obtain a reluctant consent to 
their own petition, to be allowed to labour in India. 
And as the poUtical horizon bet^^een England 
and America was then very dark and threaten- 
ing, the [dea that Americans were enemies and 
foreigners was urged (to cover probably the real 
reason) to prevent their being allowed to preach 
the Gospel Ten days after they had first 
visited Serampore, Messrs. Judson and Newell 
were ordered to Calcutta, and a command was 
read to them to leave the country instantly, and 
return to America. To return to their owi^ 
country without effecting anything was pecu- 
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liarlj repugnant to the missionaries^ and iSbfBf 
attempted to get permission to go to some ooantrj 
o( India not then mider the Company's jtirisdio-' 
tion. Burmah had been the region contemi^ated 
when thej were first appointed in America, but 
that appeared inaccessible; ultimately they got 
leave to take a ];)assage in a vessel bound to the 
Isle of France. Mrs. NewelFs health had begun 
to fail, and the vessel in question could take only 
two passengers, so that she and her hnsband 
embarked, while Mr. Judson and his wife re- 
mained three months in Calcutta, closely watched 
by the Government Just as the orders became 
imperative for their leaving, even, in a vessel 
bound to England, Mr. Judson succeeded in 
obtaining a passage on board a vessel going to 
the Isle of France. The Government refiised 
him a pass, but the captain of the vessel took 
him without one. Their journey partook of the 
character of an escape. No sooner were they 
on board, than the captain received orders to 
take no such persons. He put them on shore, 
while the authorities came to search the ship. 
In the confusion incident to their flight, Mr, 
Judson and his wife were separated, and she 
had to await an opportunity of re-embarking 
sixteen miles down the river at a tavern. Alone 
among heathens, without the power of speaking 
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their language, and with but little money; in 
doubt, and alarm, the time passed. Fortunately 
Mr. Judson joined her there, and after a tedious 
journey down the river of seventy miles, they 
at length found the ship, and prosecuted their 
voyage ; — a miserable voyage it was. The vessel 
old and leaky, and the weather bad. Nor were 
matters mended when they reached the Isle of 
France. The first news was that of the death 
of her friend and companion, Mrs. Newell. Mrs. 
Judson fell ill, and both she and her husband 
suffered from depression of spirits, at this most 
wretched commencement of their labours. They 
resolved to establish themselves on an island near 
Malacca, but in order to reach that they must 
go to Madras. The war, meanwhile, between 
America and England had broken out, and their 
danger as Americans was greater than ever — 
what they dreaded was being sent back again to 
their own country. When, therefore, in great 
trepidation they reached Madras, the only vessel 
they found was destined to Burmah, a country 
pronounced by all their missionary friends in 
India inaccessible. Their prayer, under these 
circumstances, was, **OhI heavenly Father, 
direct us aright Oh I let this mission live 
before Thee." Rangoon (in Burmah) was their 
destination, and thus by " the wrath of man" was 
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the faithftil missionary driven to the scene of lob 
future labours and sufferings. On the 14th of 
Julj; 1813, eighteen months after leaving their 
New England home, they set their weary feet 
upon the shore which was to be their fdtare 
abode. 

The trials of long voyages, angry oppoutioD, 
and fluctuating health, and bereaving provi- 
dences, were not all the discipline appointed 
during this period to the missionaries. A change 
of views in reference to doctrine had taken place 
in their minds, and faithful to conviction, in the 
face of every worldly motive, they declared 
themselves Baptists. Mrs. Judson says, *^ It is 
extremely trying to reflect on the consequences 
of our becoming Baptists. We must make some 
very painful sacrifices. We must be separated 
from our dear missionary associates, and labour 
alone in some isolated spot We must expect 
to be treated with contempt, and to be cast off 
by many of our American friends, forfeit the 
character we have in our native land, and pro- 
bably have to labour for our own support where- 
ever we are stationed. These thii^ are very 
trying to us, and cause our hearts to bleed with 
anguish ; we feel that we have no home in the 
world, and no friend but each other. A renun- 
dation of our former sentiments has caused us 



more pain than anything which ever happened 
to us through our lives*'* 

The principles of Christian liberality hare 
surely at this tune so far adyancecly that a change 
of opinion^ resulting from sincere conviction, and 
announced with honourable frankness, however 
much to be regretted in the estimation of those 
who differed, will not cause either contempt 
or dislike. Who art thou who condemneth thy 
brother ? To his own master he stands or falls. 

Rangoon was then the capital of the Burman 
empire, which is separated by the Bay of Bengal 
from Hindostan, and enjoys a comparatively 
salubrious climate, and presents great variety of 
scenery. Here, deprived of all companionship 
but each other, they passed two years before 
they had any tidings from friends at home, or 
any assurance of the readiness with which they 
were appointed their missionaries, by the Ame^ 
rican Baptist Board of Missions. Thus they 
two had the honour of opening a new field of 
labour in a previously inaccessible district, and 
commencing the important Burman mission. 

The difficulties of the missionaries were pecu- 
liar. The government was a complete despotism, 
and the religion, full of superstition: dreams, 
omens, lucky days, were much observed; while 
pride, that foe to all improvement, mental, moral. 
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or spiritual, was rampant. Their country, rdi- 
gion, and customs, were, in their estimatioo, the 
best possible ; and as those flagrant cruelties and 
impurities, which must be sometimes regarded 
with horror by the heathen themselves^ did not 
exist so obviously as under other systems oi 
Indian superstition, it was difficult to find any 
way of access to the heart of a self-lauding 
people. 

In a mission-house that had been deserted,* 
they set up their rest Fortunately they were 
surrounded by a garden, and had some pleasant 
glimpses of the surrounding scenery. Here 
Mrs. Judson began her study of the language^ 
without any of the usual helps in such a task — 
only a few leaves of a grammar, and six chapters 
of St. Matthew's Gospel by Dr. Carey. A better 
way of learning a language than lexicons or 
grammars can afford, was open to Mrs. Judson, 
intercourse with the people. In order to leave 
her husband full leisure to study, she took upon 
herself not only all tlie domestic intercourse 
necessary for carrying on a household on the 
smallest scale, but she received all visitors — and 
they were many — ^whom curiosity sent to their 
dwelling, and made many acquaintances among 

* A Baptist mbsion had been established there, but 
failed. 
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neighbours and residents. Mrs. Judson's person 
and manners were lovely and winning in the 
extreme — the light that beamed in her intelli- 
gent eyes, the smiles that played aromid her 
benevolent mouth, were a universal language 
all could feel and understand. Her progress 
with the language was more rapid than that of 
her husband, aod she soon began to speak to 
the women with whom she came in contact on 
the subject of religion. Yet for a long time no 
results, such as they longed for, were manifest 
"Your religion is good for you, ours for us," 
was the answer to all their teaching. 

It is a noticeable fact, that the first thing 
which impressed the Burmese mind with the 
excellence of the Christian religion, was the strict 
adherence to truth that they saw in the mission- 
aries. Above every other vice, the natives were 
addicted to lying, which they justified on the prin- 
ciple of expediency ; to be detected was a mis- 
fortune certainly, but a lie in their moral code 
was no sin. Indeed, a successful lie was a 
merit. They noticed, however, a diSerence in 
the missionaries, and a great point was surely 
gained when the people said to each other, " We 
need not be afraid to trust them (the mission- 
aries) for they do not tell falsehoods as the 
Burmans do." 
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HI health, however, the gaunt spectre that 
tracks the poor missionary's path, was axistandj 
hovering near; and Mrs. Judson, in 1815, had 
not onlj to make a journey for the restoratioD 
of her strength, but maternal trials were added. 
A little son for eight months gladdened his 
parents' home, and then departed; the ^^rVww 
of their experiences in a heathen land were mofe 
dark after this bright brief visitant had gone* 
They were, however, joined in 1816 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hough from America, wha brovi^ 
with them a printing press and types, a well- 
timed present from the mission at Senunpora 
A short tract called a ^' Summary of Christian 
Truth," and a plain catechism were the first 
printing ever done in Burmah. Very appn^ 
priately was it said, " It is a fact grateful to every 
Christian feeling that God has reserved the intro- 
duction of this art here for His own use.** 

Until the early part of 1818, the missionaries 
remained unmolested, pursuing their studies^ 
translating, printing, preaching, and conversing. 
Mrs. Judson had opportunities of religious con- 
versation with the wife of the Viceroy, and had 
presented her with a translation of MatthewV^ 
Grospel and a catechism, and, though the heart cf 
tliis votary of heathenism was unaffected, she 
ordered her daughters to b^ instructed in the 
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catechism^ and seemed friendly and respectM to 
the missionaries. But a storm was lowering 
near^ that threatened to overwhelm the faithftd 
few in that distant region. 

Mr. Judson wishing to obtain the assistance 
of a native convert, who spoke Burmese, to aid 
him in his public ministrations, by such occa- 
sional interpretations as circumstances might 
require, embarked for the province of Arracan, 
intending to prolong his stay three months. 
Just as his return was expected, the intelligence 
came that neither he nor the vessel he had sailed 
in had been heard of at Chittagong, the port he 
had sailed for. While they were in their first 
consternation at this news, a message from 
the court-house came to Mr. Hough, with a 
threat, '^ If he did not tell all the truth in relation 
to the foreigners, they would write with his 
heart's blood.'' From day to day Mr. Hough 
was detained on flimsy pretences, and too incom- 
petent in the language to make much appeal or 
defence. It was contrary to all custom for a 
woman to appear at the court-house; Mrs. 
Judson, however, was not to be scared by the 
monster custom when she heard the command of 
duty, so she appeared before the Vicax)y, and 
her countryman's release was granted to her 
petition. To add to the misery of the time. 
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cholera appeared in the district, and there wen 
rumours of a war between England and BurmaL 
The English vessels were leaving harbour with 
all haste^ and with them would go the means of 
departure, or hearing tidings of her husband, it, 
indeed, he still lived. Mr. Hough was vetj 
pressing that his wife, children, and Mrs. Judson, 
should leave for Bengal, while thej had the 
opportunity. Mrs. Judson did not feel satisfied 
to depart. She wished to hear tidings of her 
husband, and feared that he might have the 
anguish of returning to the deserted home. Yel^ 
being unwilling to be considered an obstacle to 
the removal of her friends, she at length re- 
luctantly consented to embark with them. Her 
passage was paid, her luggage packed, and she 
went on board, but could not overcome her 
disinclination to the plan. The vessel was several 
days in going down the river, and was detained 
a day or two at its mouth before putting out to 
sea. Mrs. Judson resolved to give up the voyage^ 
take leave of her friends, and return to the 
mission station at Rangoon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hough, finding they could not shake her resolu- 
tion, took an affectionate farewelL She was put 
on shore, and journeyed back again, to the great 
joy of all the Biurmans left at the mission house. 
The event fully justified this step; in the fd- 
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lowing week Mr. Judson returned^ having been 
driven from place to place by contrary winds, 
and utterly failed in the object of his voyage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hough having taken with them, 
from the best of motives doubtless, the printing 
press and types, Mr. Judson felt his difficulties 
then, and for long afterwards, very greatly 
increased. However, a place for Christian 
worship was erected, April 1819, and Mrs. 
Judson commenced a school for women and 
girls ; and Christian conversions, which had been 
so ardently prayed, and so patiently waited for, 
began to occur. This new phase of affairs ren- 
dered it necessary that an effort should be made 
to conciliate the Emperor, and Mr. Colman, a 
recently arrived missionary, accompanied Mr. 
Judson to Ava. Their reception, however, was 
not encouraging; they found that the utmost 
iistolerance prevailed, and that holding a religion 
different to their monarch's, would expose any 
of the natives to persecution and death. The 
missionary returned to Rangoon, and though in 
daily peril, continued his labours until the again 
failing health of Mrs. Judson compelled removal 
After trying a voyage to Bengal and Calcutta, 
Mrs. Judson returned to the mission station, but 
so enfeebled, that she felt assured the only 
chance for the preservation of life was a voyage 
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to America; this determinatioxi was very xe> 
luctantantly formed. She says^ '^ Those oolj 
who have been through a varie^ of tdl and 
privation to obtain a darUng object^ cm realize 
how entirely every fibre of the heart adherei to 
that object when secured. Had we enooiintered 
no difficulties^ and suffered no privations in oar 
attempts to form a Church of Chrisf^ under 
the government of a heathen despot, we should 
have been warmly attached to the individaali 
composing it, but should not have felt that tender 
solicitude and anxious affection, as in the present 
case." 

In 1821, favoured by the courtesy of «i 
English captain, she made a voyage to Britain^ 
sharing the cabin of three children, whose father 
generously paid her passage. On her arrival in 
England, her health being still very feeble, she 
was invited by the Hon. Joseph Butterwortl^ 
M.P., to make his house her home, and at a 
public meeting in London afti^rwards, this gentle* 
man, referred to her visit as reminding him of 
the apostolic admonition, ^' Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels imawares.'' The Christian sym- 
pathy she everywhere met with was most encon^ 
raging, and her grateful sense of English hospi- 
tality and piety was very deep. 
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In 1822 this devoted woman once more stood 
upon the shores of her native land* after an event- 
ful and perilous absence of ten year^. She had 
left it full of youthM hopes and ardent zeal;- 
she came back worn and weary, but she 

** Bated not a jot of heart or hope." 

Sickness had dimmed the eye, but faith still 
nerved the heart Her visit to her native land 
was productive of the utmost good to the cause of 
missions. Wherever she went, (and her journeys 
were obliged to be frequent, for she could not 
endure the cold of her native home, and was 
obliged to travel south), she gave the affecting 
narrative of her husband's labours in that distant 
land, and the spirit-stirring recital of such hard- 
ships, from the lips of a delicate woman, was an 
agency the most powerful that could be employed 
to rouse the supine and subdue the selfish. 

Nor was her time wholly employed in journeys 
for health, or meetings in aid of missions. Her 
pen was active, she wrote a history of " The 
Mission in Burmah,'' in a series of letters ad- 
dressed to the gentleman with whom she had 
been a guest in England. 

During the winter, though her literary and 
other engagements were very numerous, and her 
medical regimen very severe and continuous, she 
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had the comfort of finding her health greatif 
improved^ and in the spring of the year 1823 slie 
again embarked for the scene of her labonn^ 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Wade, as neir 
kbourers in tlie missionary work* 

In February^ 1824> she wrote home an accoont 
of her voyage, and of her safe return to Rangooo^ 
and a temporary removal to Ava, where> througji 
the medimn of Dr. Price, who was employed by 
the Emperor as a physician, they hoped fir 
increased privileges; and, among other &ciM, 
mentions taking at her house at Ava the entin 
charge of three little girls, two of whom, fine 
children, having been given her by their parents 
she intended to adopt Her old acquaintance the 
Viceroy's wife, had been degraded by the detA 
of her husband, but in her humiliation seemed 
more accessible to religious impressions than 
during her days of splendour. 

Before this letter reached America, friends 
there had heard of the war between Burmah and 
British India, and the most lively apprehensions 
were felt as to the fate of the missionaries, appre- 
hensions but too well founded. The first effects 
of this war was to put an end to the missionaries' 
labours, and to expose their lives to periL The 
first intimation at Ava of active hostilities was 
the tidmgs that the British troops had takm 
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possession of Rangoon, which, by its situation at 
the mouth of the river that traversed the whole 
country, might be considered the gate of entrance 
to the kingdom. The Burmese, never having 
come into contact with the English, had no idea 
of their prowess, and looked upon their advances 
with anger, certainly, but without dread as to 
the ultimate result ; meanwhile, as the American 
missionaries spoke EngUsh, and were oftentimes 
receiving money through agents of the East 
India Company, they were immediately con- 
sidered to be spies. It was in vain they pleaded 
their American birth ; the Burmese could not, or 
would not, understand any distinction between 
people speaking the same language and professing 
the same religion. 

On the 8 th of June, Mr. Judson's house was 
fiercely entered by an ofiicer, followed by eight 
or ten men, one of them of hideous appearance ; 
the words, "you are called by the King," a usual 
form of arrest, were uttered, and before the 
missionary could remonstrate, he was thrown on 
the floor, his limbs tightly boimd by a small cord, 
so applied as to cut into the flesh, while his 
agonized wife in vain endeavoured to soften the 
rufiians by her entreaties, or to bribe them to 
mercy by what money she had at command. 
Her cries so exasperated one man that he pro- 
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posed to take her also into custody; but on fl» 
representations of Mr. Judson^thej desisted. Tlie 
scene ended by their conveying their tortond 
victim to the death prison. 

After her husband was thus torn from her^ she 
took tlie precaution of destroying all letters and 
papers liable to misconstruction^ and while en- 
gaged in tliis work a magistrate came^ and, aAer 
ordering an examination of her and her house, be 
commanded that she should not leave the dwellingi 
A faitliful Bengalee servant found means to hring 
her tidings of her husband and his associates in 
misery, tidings that brought no comfort; thej 
were all in the death prison, chained each with 
three pair of fetters to a pole to prevent their 
moving. The extreme point of anguish was her 
being unable to go to them. However, her mind 
was fertile in plans, and, finding all appeals to 
tlie feelings vain, she began to try the effects of 
bribery; some tea and segars, well distributed, 
induced tliose who guarded her to allow her to 
have an interview with an ofHciul, who shortly 
told her, in reference to the prisoners, ''their 
release was out of the question." By a heavy 
bribe she obtained a promise that the suffering 
they endured should be mitigated. She afW- 
words procured an order from the Grovemor to 
visit her husband. The scene that ensued she 
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evidently found indescribable. Mr. Judson 
crawled to the door of the prison — ^for she was 
not permitted to enter — and gave her some 
directions as to the way of obtaining their release. 
These feltering words were interrupted by the 
taunts of the brutal gaolers, who threatened to 
** pull Mrs. Judson out " if she dared to linger at 
the prison I Her next object was to get a petition 
presented to the Queen, who had previously 
shewn her considerable kindness, but-who no^ir, 
when distress had come, like a true worldling, 
manifested coldness and apathy. Mrs. Judson says 
that, on entering her presence, " I did not wait 
for the usual question, * what do you want ?' but 
in a bold, earnest, yet respectfiil manner, stated 
our distresses and our wrongs, and begged assist- 
ance. She partly raised her head, opened the 
present I had brought, and coolly replied, * Your 
case is not singular; all foreigners are treated 
alike.' * But it is singular, said L' * The teachers 
are Americans. They are ministers of religion, 
have nothing to do with war or politics, and 
came to Ava in obedience to the King's com- 
mand ; they have never done anything to deserve 
such treatment, and is it right that they should 
be treated thus?' * The King does as he pleases,' 
answered she, * I am not the King, what can' I 
do ?' * You can state their case to the King, and 

X 
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obtain tbeir release,' replied L ' Flaoe joanM 
in mj situaition; were yon in America, yoqr 
husband, innocent of crim^ thrown into priaoo, 
in irons^ and you a solitary unprotected woman, 
what would you do?' With a alight degree of 
feeling, she said, * I will present your petitioiv 
come again to-morrow/" This reply mfiued 
hope into the anxious heart of the xnisaioiiaiy. 
But no good resulted. The officers of the 
government, after plundering the house of ao 
English resident, came on the following day tx> 
Mrs. Judson's abode, and it was with the ntmoit 
difficulty that she succeeded in secreting woi 
preserring a little money and a few relics, the 
gifts of friends, from their rapacity. Her pei^ 
sonal valuables were all disposed of as presents 
to persons in authority to mitigate the rigour 
of her husband's confinement To the first 
horror and alarm succeeded the equally, if not 
more distressing, anxiety of suspense ; this lasted 
for weeks and months. Mrs. Judson, on the 
most trivial pretences, was summoned to the 
presence of the authorities, teazed with petty 
<][ueries, chiefly with a few of extorting some 
bribe from her fears. Of her own accord, as a 
matter of duty, notwithstanding her repulse from 
the Queen, during seven months, hardly a day 
passed .that she did not visit some member of 
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the government or relative of the reyal family ; 
to no purpose^ as to the release of Mr. Judson and 
liis friends^ but sometimes a little food and a few 
comforts were given to her for the prisoners. 
It marks the extremity of her distress that, ten- 
derly as she loved the home and friends of her 
youth, her thoughts were so completely engaged 
in the absorbing calamity she was enduring, 
that, she says in a letter written subsequently, 
*^ For nearly a year and a half, so entirely en- 
grossed was every thought with present scenes 
and sufferings, that I seldom reflected on a single 
occurrence of my former life, or recollected that 
I had a friend in existence out of Ava. You, 
my dear brother, who know my strong attach- 
ment to my friends, and how much pleasure I 
have hitherto experienced from retrospect, can 
judge from the above circumstance how intense 
were my sufferings. But the point, the acme 
of my distress, consisted in the awful uncertainty 
of our final fate. My prevailing opinion was, 
that my husband would suffer violent death ; and 
that I should of course become a slave, and 
languish out a miserable though short existence, 
in the tyrannic hands of some unfeeling monster 
But the consolations of religion in these tryii^ 
circumstances were neither few nor small It 
taught me to look beyond this world to that rest^ 

x2 
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tliat peaceful happy rest, where Jesus reigns, and 
oppression never enters." Some small alleviadoa 
was granted, and Mrs. Judson was allowed to 
make a little bamboo room in tho prison yard for 
her husband. 

Meanwhile the war raged, and army after army 
were sent down the river vainly to endeavour to 
re-capture Rangoon from the English. No repre- 
sentations could induce the vain-glorious monarch 
to suppose tliat he would destroy his forces, and 
certainly fail in his attempt The poor King had 
no idea of war as carried on by nominal Chris- 
tians. The British troops, annoyed by the 
obstinacy of the monarch, were rapidly adyancing 
towards Ava, and the first result of this intelli- 
gence was to increase the severity of the mis- 
sionary's imprisonment Mr. Judson was thrown 
into a worse dungeon, and tortured with tho 
weight of five pair of fetters. 

While afiairs were in this state, Mrs. Judson 
became again a mother ; a little daughter, ^' a 
child of misery, baptized in tears,** added ncces- 
saiily to her cares, and yet from the unfathomed 
depths of a mother's heart, what wondrous store 
of tenderness would bo jioured forth for this 
poor lamb bom amid ravening wolves. Long 
before Mrs. Judson recovered her enfeebled 
strength, she was making renewed efibrts for her 
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htisband and the prisoners, whose situation now 
was horrible in the extreme. It was the hot 
season, and more than a hundred of them, 
English and Americans, were shut up in one 
loom with no air but that which came through 
cracks in the boards. Sometimes Mrs. Judson, 
bj dint of suppHcations the most heartrending, 
was allowed to spend a few minutes at the 
door. By incessant entreaties she gained per- 
mission for them to eat their food outside this 
dreadfiil den. As might be expected, fever broke 
out, and Mr. Judson lay apparently at the point 
of deatL She then once more gained a re- 
luctant leave to put up a shed or hut of cane in 
the inclosure, and though her husband could not 
atand upright in it, to use his own words, it 
seemed a palace in comparison to the reeking 
den in which he had been pent In this hut 
the heroic wife and mother spent her time in 
soothing her desponding husband, and trjdng to 
inspire the other prisoners with patience, if not 
with hope. One day she was sent for to the 
governor on some pretext, and vexatiously de- 
tained. The heathens, impressed doubtless by 
her devoted tenderness towards the afficted 
prisoners, were unwilling to perpetuate their 
cruelties in her presence, and therefore had 
lured her away and detained her. When she 
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was suffered to depart, the first intimatibn of if* 
new calamity reached her by a Burmese^ say- 
ing, " You can do nothing more for your hus- 
band, save yourself." She soon found that d^ 
white captives had been carried away during Aier 
absence, and no one would tell her whftber. 
In her extremity she ran from street to street, 
making distracted inquiries. She leam^ then 
that they were gone to Ummerapoora. Her reso- 
lution was talcen : packing up the h'ttle iineck of 
her personal property that she had been able to 
preserve, she resolved to leave it in cliarge of 
the governor. Then with her infant, the two 
Burman children she had adopted and tenderiy 
protected through all her troubles, and a faithfiil 
man-servant, wlio acted as cook, and resolved to 
follow her footsteps, she departed on board a 
boat in searcli of her husband and his fellow- 
sufferers. Weakness and fatigue so overcame her 
in this journey, after leaving the boat, for she 
had to walk six miles under a burning sun, tliat 
she feared for her reason. At length she found 
the prisoners, in an old shattered building, with- 
out a roof, exposed to the fierce beams of the 
sun, chained two and two, where they were appa- 
rently in a dying condition. She prevailed on 
the gaoler, with all the energy of anguish, to 
allow her to remain in a little adjacent room half 
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fiHed witk grainy and kere, without bed, chair, or 
Cabte, she spent the next six months. The very 
day after her arrival at this wretched dwelling 
one of the little Barman girls wbs attacked with 
8maIl-pox« Mr. Judson's feet were so mangled 
that he coidd not move, so that sickness of the 
most distressing kind was among them. With 
her usual prompt good sense, Mrs. Judsoa 
reflected that the disease would sareij spread, at 
all events among the children^ so she inoculated 
the other Burmese child and her own infiemt, and 
the children also of the gaoler. All passed well 
through except the bdbe, who was more thaa 
three months in recovering fixHU the dreadful 
disorder, and never indeed was healthy after- 
wards. The siiccess of her benevolent expen- 
ment in inoculating the gaoler's children made 
other parents desire its ben^ts for theirs, and 
she was called upon to perform the operation on 
all the efaUdiien in the place. This, doubtless^ 
won the hearts of the people, for Mr. Judson's 
captivity was lightened of some of its aggrava* 
tions, and ho was soon more comfortable than he 
had been at Ava. 

In this wretched place, surrounded by every- 
thing that could afflict the mind, the devoted 
jtdssionary found her work. To her the 
prisoners looked lor aid and sympathy, and, as 
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far as her means or her ingenuity went^ nefver 
looked in vain. Well might they regard her as 
** a Ministering Angel " — ^nay, more, for angeb 
cannot suffer ; and she volontarily partook the 
sufferings of her husband and bis companioiu» 
so that she might alleviate, by her womanly 
presence and tenderness, some portion of their 
woo. 

Her eloquent appeals while they were in At» 
often lightened or imloosed the fetter — her 
untiring care procured food when they wexe 
ready to perish — her faith illumined the present 
darkness with light kindled at a hcayenly shrine. 
In the schools at Rangoon — ^in literary studies 
and pursuits — in her journey to England and 
America, in all these, doubtless, she was a faith- 
ful and valuable missionary ; but in the captivity 
her work was fully accompUshed. This was her 
holiest mission I To the prisoners she did, indeed, 
publish an evangel of mingled love and sorrow, 
as deep and true as ever woman by words or 
actions could make known. 
. It is. an interesting incident in the affecting 
narrative of her life, that the poor servant who 
had followed the footsteps of his distressed mis- 
tress, fully rewarded her for all the care she 
had taken in better times, of his mind and soiiL 
He procured food for the prisoners, he nursed 
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the poor sick infant during the ilhiess of its 
mother, and but for his constant care, it is 
scarcely possible that either mother or child 
could have lived through the hardships of the 
time. 

The disgrace and death of a man in power, 
who had been the personal foe of flie mission- 
aries, was the first tidings that led to a hope 
of better days. The prisoners were conducted 
to Ava. Mr. Judson was wanted to act as 
interpreter between the Burmese and the ad- 
vancing British. He was removed to Moulmain, 
and kept so close writing and translating that, 
except being in irons, he suffered as much as 
when in prison. During his absence Mrs. Jud- 
son was attacked by fever, and was a long time 
in the greatest danger, and insensible to every- 
thing surrounding her ; but He who " stays the 
east wind in the day of his rough wind," raised 
up and restored her friends. A Portuguese 
woman nursed her and her babe, and Dr. Price, 
her husband's first companion in trouble, was 
her medical attendant The violence of the 
fever made Mrs. Judson's recovery very tedious, 
and it was in danger of being fatally retarded, 
by her hearing that her husband was sent back 
to the obscure prison at Ummerapoora, where 
they had sufiered so much; but during this 
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suspense, the ChristiaB wife and motiher wm 
able to say, 

"If ever I felt the value and efficacy rf 
prayer, I did at this time. I could not riie 
fix)m my couch, I could make no effi>rt8 to 
secure my husband, I could only plead with die 
great and powerful Being, who has said, ' Gill 
upon me in the day of trouble and I will heir, 
and thou shalt glorify me,' and who made me il 
this time feel so powerfully this promise^ that I 
became quite composed, feeling assured that mj 
prayers would be answered." 

After many delays, arising from the yanitf 
and obstinacy of the Burmese, the stipulatiaai 
of the British were agreed to. Most of the 
oegociations for peace had been carried on hy 
Messrs. Judson and Price, but were constantlj 
impeded by the want of ordinary prudence in 
the Burman government At length Mr. Jud- 
son was hurried into a boat to the British camp^ 
a large sum was entrusted to him, and while 
carrying out plans for the benefit of the monarch 
whose cruelty he had so often endured, he, of 
course, did not neglect to secure the departure 
of himself and wife. " The prisoners were all 
released, and on a cool moonlight evening, with 
hearts overflowing with gratitude and joy, thej 
took their passage down the river, biddingafinal 
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adiea to llie ficene of their sufFerings^ the golderi 
city of Ava.** 

Mrs. Judson said, she thought ^^no people 
On earth were ever happier than they were at 
that time. The very idea that they were free 
from Burman treachery and tyranny, and under 
British protection, filled them with gratitude 
^^d joy too exq[uisite for expression." Peace 
was soon settled, they left the camp, and after a 
most memorable two years and three months, 
were again at their first mission station, Rangoon. 

During the time named, the greatest anxiety 
had been felt in America and England as to the 
fate of the missionaries. No tidings had been 
received, and it was feared they had fallen 
victims during the war to the vengeance of the 
Burmese. When their safety was made known, 
nothing could exceed the thankfulness and en- 
thusiasm felt on their behalf. The missionary 
cause, before languishing, was taken up witii 
renewed vigour. Futids were collected, and 
other niissiohary aid sent out. Several terri- 
tories having been ceded to the British that were 
previously inacciessible to missionary enterprise, 
there were greater opportttiiities of labouring 
among the heathen, and thie adniirable conduct 
and heroism displayed, particularly by Mrs. 
J'udson, did much to mitigate, if not otercome the 
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prejudice which, at the commencement of their 
career, had been felt by the authorities in British 
India against missions. 

To one of the recently acquired proTinces, at a 
new town, Amherst, Mrs. Judson soon removed 
with her husband, and with her usual energy, 
commenced preparations for opening a school 
Mr. Judson, on business connected with the 
mission, was obliged to be absent. He wen^ 
with reluctance, after earnest persuasion, leaving 
his wife and infant daughter under the care rf 
the civil superintendent She. was apparently in 
good health and spirits when he left her, fuU of 
hope as to the prospects of the new field of 
missionary labour. On the 14th of September, 
1826, she wrote to him, " I have this day moved 
into the new house, and for the first time since 
we were broken up at Ava, feel myself at home.* 
This was her last letter, she was soon to depart 
for the glorious home — the house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. She was seized 
with a violent fever, to which her enfeebled con- 
stitution could offer no resistance. Her head 
was much affected, and she said but little ; yet 
even in her delirium the tenor of her thoughts 
was in harmony with her life. She softly com- 
plained, ^'The teacher (meaning her husband) 
is long in coming, the missionaries are long in 
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coming. I must die alone, and leave my little 
one, but as it is the will of God I acquiesce in 
His wilL I am not afraid of death, but I fear I 
shall not be able to bear these pains. Tell the 
teacher that the disease was most violent, and I 
could not write. Tell him how I suffered and 
died; tell him all you see.'' When she could 
speak, she charged the nurse to be kind to her 
child till its father should return. For the last 
two days she lay motionless, her head reclining 
on her arm, and her eyes closed. At eight in 
the evening, with one exclamation of distress in 
the Burman language, she ceased to breathe. 

On the receipt of these tidings, the afflicted 
husband returned to his desolate home. His 
wife was buried under a hopia tree, and six 
months later, April, 1827, the grave was opened 
to receive the remains of the little one, bom into 
such sorrow, and now happily released. 

The life and labours of this admirable woman 
were not without their influence on the minds of 
those who probably would have had but little 
sympathy with her plans in the outset, and who 
were as incapable as unwilling to emulate her 
self-sacrifice. 

In the " Calcutta Review" of 1848 is a just 
tribute to her memory, all the more forcible, as 
it proceeded from the pen neither of relative nor 
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co-adjutor, and was unbiassed hj sectarian pie- 
dilections. 

** Of Mrs. Judson little is known in the nobj 
world. Few comparatively are acquainted with 
her name, few with her actions, but if anj wonum 
since the first arrival of the white strangers oo 
the shores of India, has on that great theatre of 
war, stretching between the mouth of the bra- 
wady and the borders of the Hindoo Kush, 
rightly earned for herself the title of a heroine, 
Mrs. Judson has, by hor doings and sufferings, 
fairly earned the distinction — a distinction, be it 
said, which her true woman's nature would have 
very little appreciated. Still it is right that she 
should be honoured by the world. Her 8uffe^ 
ings were far more imendurable, her heroism hx 
more noble, than any which, in more recent 
times, have been so much pitied, and so much 
applauded. But she was a simple missionary's 
wife, an American by birth, and she told her 
tale with an artless modesty, writing only what 
it became her to write, treating only of matters 
that became a woman. Her captivity, if so it 
can he called, was voluntarily endured. She, 
of her own free will, shared the sufferings of her 
husband, taking to herself no credit for any- 
thing she did. Putting her trust in Grod, and 
praying Him to strengthen her human weak- 
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ness, she was spared to breathe once again the 
free air of liberty; bpt her troubles had done 
the work of death on her delicate frame, and she 
was soon translated to heaven. She was the 
real heroine. The annals of the East present us 
with no parallel.*' 



Dr. Judson was so valuable a missionary, that 
no reader of the most rapid sketch of the life 
and labours of his first wife, can be uninterested 
in his subsequent career. It could scarcely be 
expected, that the place of such a woman as the 
wife of his youth could be supplied; and yet, 
though probably possessing an entirely different 
character, and unfitted it may be to cope with the 
exact kind of difficulties that made Mrs. Ann 
Judson a pioneer in the missionary field — Mrs. 
Sarah Judson was a thoroughly worthy successor 
of the pious and gifted departed. It will be 
remembered that, when Mrs. Judson visited 
America after her first residence in India, she 
fanned the missionary spirit into a flame. 
Among the young missionaries appointed to go 
to Burmah, was Mr. Boardman and his newly 
married wife. This couple would have accom* 
panied Mrs. Judson on the voyage, but some 
unexpected delay in their plans prevented. 
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They followed her very soon^ and entered wi& 
all ardour on their educational duties. Mi* 
Boardman had been qualified by training, as 
much as by natural endowments, for her ardooos 
task, for she had been reared in the school of 
adversity. The eldest child of a family of 
thirteen, her parents in struggling circumstanocs, 
her life would assuredly be one of self-denial and 
industry. Happily early and decided piety ele- 
vated the mind, and cheered the prospects of the 
young girl; she was diligent in the work of self- 
culture; and when, at an early age, Sarah Hall 
became the wife of the intended missionaiy, 
George Boardman, all who knew her were con- 
vinced that she was admirably fitted for the 
duties that would devolve on her. These wen^ 
indeed, unusually serious. When the misdon- 
aries arrived in India, war raged in Burmah^ 
and they were for some time delayed in Calcattl^ 
before they could proceed to their destinatioiD. 
When, after a considerable interval, they at length 
reached Amherst — ^the newly erected city that 
Mr. Judson had planned — the first and dis- 
astrous tidings was the death of the devoted 
woman whose life we have sketched, which had 
taken place six months previously ; and the first 
work that George Boardman did on arriving 
was to make a little coffin for the motherless 
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babe, Maria Judson, whose death we have 
recorded. 

From that time, some years of missionary 
Iabo^rs and sufferings were passed. Two children 
were bom and died— rsickness often interrupted 
the labours of tlie pare^ts — Mr. Boardman was 
once in great peril iu the hands of the enemy, 
yet through i^l they persevered with a patient 
continuance in well-doing, and the work greatly 
prospered. At last pulmonary consumption, a 
disorder that always threatened Mr. Boardmaiv 
set in, aggravated by the debilitating influence of 
the climate, and he peacefully rested fro^i his 
labours, in the spring of 1831, leaving his widow 
and infant son in a heathen land. 

Mrs. Sarah Boardman was twenty-seven when 
her husband died. She had passed through 
much affliction, and many perils incident to 
heathenism, aggravated by war, before this last 
affliction came. Her character was distinguished 
by a retiring mo4esty und great gentleness, yet 
this fragile flower survived the pelting of the 
pitiless storm; though she was, as a matter both 
of duty und necessity, thrown much on the 
sympathy of the little band of Christian friends 
who mourned the loss they had sustained in the 
death of her husband. The missionary cause 
seemed to the widow more sacredly dear than 

T 
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ever, after her husband's death in the midst of 
his labours had consecrated it afresh to her, anl 
she felt more than ever stimulated to increased 
exertion in the mission-schooL Of coarse she 
might have returned with her child — her odIj 
child — to her native land, but a different con- 
viction of duty was in her mind, and she remained 
at her post, more earnest and devoted, if posaiUe, 
than ever. Her schools at Tavoy were very 
prosperous, and soon became the theme of remark 
among influential residents. She made a won- 
derful proficiency in the Burman langnage, into 
which she translated the Pilgrim's Progress. 
While she was engaged in this work, Mr. Jud- 
son, at his mission-station, was translating the 
Holy Scriptures into the same language. He 
finished this stupendous work, January 1834, 
and in April of the same year, after more tlian 
seven years of loneliness, he married the admirable 
woman who had proved herself so competent to 
aid him in the labours to which his life was 
devoted. 

Immediately after her marriage, Mrs. Sarah 
Judson commenced the study of another lan- 
guage, or dialect, in order to instruct the Pen- 
quans, a iHJoplo who, after revolting from the 
Burmese, had put themselves mider the pro- 
tection of tho British Government Frequent 
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attacks of illness, and the cares of a rapidly 
increasing family, somewhat interfered with her 
pursuits; but hers was still the presiding mind 
in the schools, while every interval of leisure 
was given to study. She translated a large col- 
lection of hymns, adding to them twenty of her 
own composition, and planned four volumes of 
Scripture questions. In the midst of all this, it 
is recorded of her, that she was " exemplary in 
her maternal and domestic duties." 

In December, 1844, her health, long delicate, 
became so seriously impaired, that Dr. Judson 
determining to leave no means untried to save so 
dear and valuable a life, resolved on a voyage to 
America. She rallied at the outset of the voyage, 
and as Dr. Judson could ill be spared from the 
scene of his labours, it was in contemplation, 
on reaching the Isle of France, that she should 
proceed alone, and he should return to the mis- 
sion, but a relapse forbade his leaving her. It 
was evident that Ufe was fast ebbing away. Her 
husband feared he would have to consign her to 
an ocean grave. But he felt it some consolation 
that she was spared until the ship anchored at St 
Helena, where, surrounded by her husband and 
three children, she peacefully breathed her last 
She was buried in the island, and Dr. Judson 
turned back to his Indian home a solitary mourner. 

T 2 
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Nearly two years after this sorrowful eyeot 
(1846), Dr. Judson's Ming health required thiS 
he should visit America. The voyage was pei^ 
formed in safety, and his reception among tbe 
churches was most enthusiastic. It happened 
during a journey in America, that he lead a 
very gracefully written article by i^ lady signing 
herself by the name of Fanny Forester. Dl 
Judson was struck by the freshness and beautf 
of the style, and mentioned the article to a 
friend, saying he should like to know the writer. 
The friend replied, " that you can easily do, for 
she is to be my guest at Philadelphia'* — ^di0 
lady's name was Mbs Emily Chubbuck, and a 
very interesting history belonged to her. She 
wrote with great brilliancy and sweetness, and 
her talents had been cultivated and exerdsed 
chiefly with a view to the support of a widowed 
mother, and her tales, essays, and poems, were 
deservedly popular. 

Dr. Judson wished to induce this young and 
gifted writer to become tlie biographer of the 
gentle being he had consigned to the grave at 
St. Helena, and when visiting Miss Chubbuck 
to place materials in her hands for this purpose^ 
the time-worn missionary, who might be truly 
said to bear in his body " the scars of the Lord 
Jesus," gave her such soul-awakening deacriptioDi 
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of the condition of the missionary field in Bur- 
mah, that his young aiiditot* caught his enthu- 
siasm, and resolved to dedicate her talents to 
a nobler work than that of amusing and delight- 
ing the literary circles of her native land, ft 
was in truth an extraordinary, but doubtless a 
noble resolution, that she formed, and which 
led her to accept the hand of Dr. Judson, and 
to undertake the arduous duties of wife, mother, 
and missionary. She returned to India with 
her husband, and during the voyage, on passing 
St Helena, wrote the following beautiful tribute 
to the memory of his secona wife : — 

" Blow softly galea I a tender sigh 

Is flung uf)on your wing, 
Lose not the treasure as ye fiy, 
Bear it where love and beauty lie 

Silent and withering. 

" Flow gently waves I a tear is laid 
Upon your heaving breast ; 
Leave it within yon dark rock^s shade, 
Or weave it in ah iris brdid, 
To croT^ the Chiisttan*s rest. 

** Bloom ocean isle, lone ocean isle I 

Thou keep'st a jewel rire ; 
Let rugged h>ck and dark defile 
Above the slumbering straiijrer nmilc, 

And deck h&r conch wii h care. 
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** Weep ye bereaved I a dearer head 
Ne^er left the pillowing breast ; 
The good, the pure, the loyely fled 
When mingling with the shadowy dead, 
She meekly went ta rest. 

**• Monm, Burmah, mourn f a bow which spanned 

Thy doud has passed away ; 
A flower has withered on thy sand^ 
A pitying spirit left thy strand, 

A saint has ceased to pray. 

'* Angels rejoice I another string 

Has caught the strains above ; 
Hejoice, rejoice I a new fledged win^ 
Around the throne is hovering 

In sweet glad wondering love. 

" Blow, blow, ye gales I wild billows roll. 
Unfurl the canvas wide I 
1 where she laboured lies our goal ; 
Weak, timid, frail, yet would my soul 
Fain be to hers allied." 

In the year following she became a mother, 
and during the same year wrote her charming 
biography of Mrs. Sarah Judson. Her union 
was in all respects happy, but destined to be brie£ 
Early in 1850 Dr. Judson's health again failed. 
After a fortnight of suspense, a sea voyage 
was advised. It was peculiarly painful to follow 
this advice, for some unexplained circumstances, 
either domestic or in reference to the misaioxu 
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rendered it impossible that Mrs. Emilj Judson 
could accompany her husband. The mission 
appointed an intimate friend to be his com- 
panion^ and^ anxious to lose no time, a passage 
was taken in a French ship to the Isle of 
Bourbon. The poor wife took an agonized fare- 
well of her husband, on or about the 10th of 
April, and in writing to some of his clilldren, 
who were in America for their education, she 
touchingly says, speaking of the separation, " I 
hope that you, my dear boys, will never have 
cause to know what a heavy heart I bore back 
to my desolate home that night'* She thus wrote 
to her mother : — 

" Oh ! sliould he not return to me, 

Drear, drear must be life's night ! 
And, mother, I can almost see. 
Even now the gathering blight — ^mj soul 

Faints, stricken by the blight. 

" Oh, but to feel thy fond arms twine 

Around me once again I 
It almost seems those lips of thine 
Might kiss away the pain — might soothe 

This dull, cold, heavy pain. 

" But, gentle mother, through life's storms, 
I may not lean on thee, 
For helpless, cowering little forms, 
Cling trustingly on me — poor babes I 
To have no guide but me I 
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^^ With weary foot, and broken tring^ 

Witb bleeding heart and sore, 
Thy dove looka backward sorrowing. 
But seeks the ark no more— thj breast 

Seeks never, never more. 

" Sweet mother, for thy wanderer pray. 

That loftier faith be ^ven ; 
Her broken reeds all swept away. 
That she may lean on Heaven — her sdi^ 

Grow strong on Gbrist and Heaven f 

^ All fearfully and tearfully, 

Alone and sorrowing. 
My dim eye lifted to the sky, 
Fast to thy cross I ding, oh, Christ I 

To thy dear cross I cling." 

The husband and wife never met again ; Dr. 
Judson died at sea, and was coniugned to the 
ocean. A burial at sea had been a pleasant idea 
to him. He used to say ^* it brought a sense of 
freedom and expansion, and seemed far pleasanter 
than the confined dark narrow grave to whidi 
he had committed so many that he loved.* 
Truly the ocean was both a fitting grave and 
monument^ for his sympathies went forth like 
the blue waves that visit every coast, and 
encircle the whole family of man- 

His widow happily survives to be a true 
mother to his children. 
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MODEKN MODES OF flATIKIZIITO CHKISTfAH BB5ET0- 
LENCE. — FjDELITT TO DUTY. — BiKTH-PLACE, FAMILT, 
CHILDHOOD, AND TODtH 6^ HaNKAH SpUBA. — 
SpISITUAL CONlfrBCTIOKS AKD UiaON WITH THE CHUBCtt 
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WIDOWHOOD. — BiBTEt OF DAUGHTEB. — AlTBBATION OV 
BELI0I0U8 OPIBIONS. — DeATH OF HEB CHILD. — JoiBB 

THE Society of Fbieitds. — Opens a school in 
Sheffield. — Founds the society fob BETTEBiNid 

THE condition OF THE P0OB Of ShBFFIEM).— ATTEN- 
TION TO HOME DUTIES. — InTEEEST IN AfBICAN CON- 
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TUB POOB OF St. Giles's. — Second voyage to 
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and bubial at sea. — Lesson oIp hbb life.— Tfsn- 

MONIAL TO hbb MBM6BY BY JameS MoNTGOMEBT. 

Thb investigations which within the last few 
years have been made into the destitute and 
demoralized condition of tnultitudes in all the 
great towns of England^ hate brought an array 
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of facts before the public as to the ^gnomiee 
and crime of great masses of the community^ 
demanding such an amount of effort from the 
Christian philanthropist, that many are inclined 
to look with indifference, nearly allied to con- 
tempt, on all missionary operations that contem- 
plate the civilization and conversion of the heathen 
abroad, and to require, as the best evidence of 
wise and genuine benevolence, greater attention 
to the claims of the heathen at home. Hence 
modem satirists hare directed the weapons of wit 
and irony against those who take a deep interest 
in down-trodden and degraded races of humanity; 
forgetting in their ridicule two obvious facts that 
blunt the shafts of malice — first, the heathen 
abroad are involuntarily the victims of systems 
fhat must of necessity degrade humanity. 
Heathens at home are unhappily too often un- 
willing to be benefitted or instructed by the 
Christian institutions of their native land. Degra- 
dation in heathen lands exists as the inevitable 
result of heathenism. Degradation in Britain 
exists in spite and defiance of Christianity. 
Secondly, those who are most active in removing 
the guilt and misery at home, are also, as a 
general rule, the most energetic in promoting the 
spread of the civilizing influences of Christianity 
abroad. The same principle, zeal for the glory 
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of God and the good of man, that influences 
them to live a life of self-denial and activity^ 
prevents their assigning a geographical boundary 
to their efforts. They are willing to do all the 
good they can to the world at large^ depending 
on Divine direction as indicated by the leading 
of events. To seek to know then* Master^s will, 
and unhesitatingly to do it, is their duty, and 
they cannot, therefore, presume to restrict the 
field of labour. Whenever, by the arrange- 
ments of Providence, the knowledge of any par- 
ticular misery or injustice is brought to them, 
whether it be near at hand or afar off, it becomes 
their duty, according to the talents or means 
given them, to attempt its removal. 

It often happens that the blessing of the Most 
High manifesdy rests on the efforts of persons 
whoso position seemed most unfavourable for 
exertion. 

"Where much is given much will be re- 
quired" we all know, and it is beautiful to trace 
the course of those who have lived in a recogni- 
tion of the precept; but when comparatively little 
has been given, and much rendered, howr noble 
and encouraging is the lesson. Such instances 
are not merely examples ; they are a perpetual 
admonition against supineness or indifference 
under any circiunstances. 
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Hannah Kilham is a lovely instance of wlut 
piety, devotedne88, and self-renunciation cm 
effect A lonely woman, without wealth, rtarioo, 
or family influence, yet faithful to duty, blesang 
and blest in its performance. « Speak ! for Ay 
servant heareth," was the ejabulation of bar 
waiting soul, ever ready to hear and to obey tta 
spirit's teachings. 

Hannah was the seventh child of Peter woi 
Hannah Spurr, respectable tradespeople of 
Sheffield. She was born August 12th, 1774. It 
was her privilege to possess a truly good mother, 
who ordered her household and numerous family 
wisely. The subject of our sketch was in child- 
hood of delicate constitution, and her mannen 
being thoughtilil beyond her age induced theRir 
that she would fill an early grave. It does not 
appear that her education suffered any intep* 
ruption from delicate health, for a school-fellow, 
who was her companion at the vicar's day-school, 
speaks of Hannah, at the age of ten years, as an 
amiable, talented, and serious girl, who set an 
example worthy of imitation to her school-fellows. 
A sister, who briefly described her early ycars^ 
speaking of the arrangements of the housfholil, 
says: — "It was the practice for each female of 
her family to occupy part of the leisure from the 
school hours with a jKirtion of work by wliich 
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to jxiaint^in houseliold order; thus initiated to 
method and industry, she learned to value ai^y 
few minutes' leisure, which some squander or 
lose in supine indolence, till they sum up to a 
great portion of life that might have beeJi usefully 
spent, and they (thereby) habituated to exertion, 
when necessary for affairs of importance." The 
good mother, who thus attended to' the temporal 
welfare of her household, did not neglect their 
spiritual interests* She with her family frequented 
the worship of the Established Church. It was, 
hpwever, the time when Wesley's preaching had 
awakened the slumbering energies of many, and 
the members of this family, including Hannah, 
were permitted to attend the early morning 
preaching of the Wesleyans. This circumstance 
may be said to have materially influenced the 
whole life of HannaL The impression made by 
these religious services during her childhood were 
deep and abiding. She seems very early to have 
had a clear view of the nature of prayer. " God 
is a spirit, and m^ist be worshipped in spirit and 
ii^ truth," was something more to her than a mere 
sentence to be read in Scripture. When she was 
twelve years of age her first grief came — and 
there could come no greater grief — her good 
mother died, and the care of the domestic con- 
cerns seems to have devolved on Hannah, under 
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the occasional supervision of a married wter wlio 
lived near. Young as she was, her care for ber 
father, brothers, and younger sister was moA 
exemplary, and there can be no doubt that her 
character was strengthened and developed by Ae 
responsibilities that so early fell to her share. 
Though deprived of a mother's watchfiil eye, she 
was doubtless fully conscious that a yet moie 
observant eye was ever on her ; thus she was 
diligent in her attendance at religious worship^ 
kind and orderly in the family, and so benevo- 
lent that she had a number of poor pensioners 
whom she regularly relieved from her little stock 
of pocket money. It was a remarkable thing 
that, at this early age, the motherless girl com- 
menced a sort of journal, in which to record her 
good and bad deeds in opposite columns, but she 
gave it up, finding that the bad preponderated, 
as, alas I they ever would in any such record 
faithfully kept In less than two years her father 
died, and tfie orphan Hannah was sent to & 
boarding-school at Chesterfield ; and it is charac- 
teristic of the low ebb to which female educatioci 
had fallen, even in places purposely established 
to train young persons of superior station, that 
Hannah, being diligent, ^^ made so much progress 
in the study of grammar as to displease her 
master, who in those days, when tliat science wti 
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not taught to girls, thought her overstepping the 
bounds of the female province." Poor Hannah 1 
her sound good sense must have been sorely 
puzzled at hearing that ignorance was the " female 
province." However, she conducted herself to 
the entire satisfaction of all, except in the before 
named imfeminine matter of grammar. At six- 
teen she left school, and was introduced by her 
family into somewhat gay society, whose amuse- 
ments, however, she rather suffered in compliance 
with her relation's wishes than enjoyed. Hannah 
was not a person to acquiesce tacitly in any course 
that her conscience did not approve. Her early 
training, under a pious mother, had given her a 
distaste to frivolous amusements. This is one 
great good often effected by wise maternal in- 
fluence. Children may not be brought to see 
the beauty of holiness ; their hearts may not be 
fully consecrated to God, as the guide of their 
youth, but their conscience is enlightened, and 
they cannot trifle and sin with impimity. They 
are restless and dissatisfied with themselves, for 
"a more excellent way" has been shewn them. 
Thus Hannah turned from the frivolous to notice 
the pursuits of some young friends whose manners 
and engagements were more in accordance with 
the maternal example she so well remembered. 
She sought the society of these young people. 
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find it resulted in an entire devotion of herself to 
God ; she says in her journal : — 

July 2ndy 1796. — This morning I have given 
myself to God. I have made a solemn vow 
that I will be the Lord's, and live a more faith- 
ful, obedient, self-denying life than ever I have 
done. This I have done in the strength of the 
Lord, begging of Him to give me that spirit ot 
humility and love, which shall constantly look 
up to Him for help. Lord keep mel I am 
surrounded by many dangers, but flio^ canst 
raise my soul above them. I am thine, pre- 
serve me, and let me be thine for ever." 

The section of the Christian Church with 
which she united was the Wesleyan, and her 
journal for some time, exhibits a most searching 
self-examination. She was evidently employed 
in bringing all her principles and feelings to the 
test of Christian rule, and by humble reliance 
on Divine assistance, striving for the mastery 
over self. Judging charitably of others and 
severely of herself, the light and glow of truth 
and love is in all her spiritual exercises. She 
was evidently living a higher life than is usually 
reached. 

It was inevitable, that one thus observant and 
conscientious, should often be at a loss to discover 
the image of the Divine Master on many who 
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professed to be his disciples; hence she was 
pained at various things among the Wesleyans, 
that appeared to her inconsistent with an elevated 
state of Christian profession^ and she objected to 
some points of Church Government among them^ 
that she considered contained the seeds of evil 
and disruption. Her spirit was eminently peace- 
able, yet ever fidthfiil to conviction. The opi- 
nions that she entertained were not peculiar to 
her ; they prevailed to some extent throughout the 
connexion. In particular, a Wesleyan minister, 
named Alexander Eilham, had published several 
pamphlets, calling attention to what he con- 
sidered corruptions and errors that had grown 
out, not of the doctrines, but the church polity 
of the Wesleyans, for which he was cited before 
the Conference, and expelled : many who held his 
views withdrew in consequence, and a numerous 
section formed themselves into a distinct com- 
munion. The principles of these separatists were 
those held by Hannah. She had held them long 
before she heard of Alexander Balham ; and very 
probably this similarity of sentiment, and the 
animadversions against him, induced her to 
take an opportunity of hearing him preacL She 
did so, and was ultimately introduced to him. 
He was a widower, with one little daughter. 
There was an entire accordance of opinion and 
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character 'between Hannah and the energetic 
minister. She was evidently fitted by piety and 
activity to be a minister's wife, and, consequently^ 
after about a year's intimacy, they were mar- 
ried, April 1798. This union, so suitable as far 
as the parties were concerned, had many inevit- 
able and peculiar trials associated with it. Mr. 
Kilham was, in his own conviction, and that of his 
followers, a reformer, and the care of the large 
body of people who held his views was upon 
him. He had to labour in word and doctrine, 
through good and evil report, among a people 
for the most part poor in worldly circumstances. 
Frequent separation from his young wife, and 
very severe toil, mental and bodily, was his 
portion; still, as both felt he did it to the Lord, 
neither repined, but, as the letters that passed 
between them abundantly testify, they strength- 
ened and cheered each other in the course that 
conscience approved. During the autumn of 
the year a severe cold, caught when absent from 
his home on ministerial duty, permanently . 
affected Mr. Kilham's healtL He was unwilling 
to relinquish his labomrs, but continued to per- 
severe beyond his strength; at length, in De- 
cember, he was seized with a severe inflammatory 
attack, and, after struggling for a few days, the 
disease triumphed, and he died. In the midst of 
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great agonies he was permitted to bear testi- 
mony to the sustaining and comforting grace 
that soothed his spirit, and kept his mind in per- 
fect peace. He bequeathed his little girl to her 
step-mother^ in the fullest confidence that she 
would be carefully and tenderly nurtured by her, 
and as, from the sudden nature of the illness, 
some worldly considerations had to be attended 
to, he expressed a wish that a small portion 
which had belonged to his former wife should 
be reserved for the child's benefit. This little 
daughter lived to record the scrupulous fulfilment 
of her father s wishes by his widow, although, 
meanwhile, she was much straitened in pecu- 
niary matters. The love that bound Alexander 
Kilham's widow and daughter together was as 
great as if nature had knit the link: — ^why 
should not grace bind as closely, aye, far more 
closely, than nature? This furnishes another 
refutation of those prejudices in society, in 
reference to step-mothers, that tend to per- 
petuate rather than remove the evils professedly 
condemned. 

Thus, after a union of eight months, Hannah 
Kilham was left a widow, her age being under 
twenty-five, with the care of a child, and the 
expectation of the birth of a fatherless babe in a 
few months. Yet her consolations in this time 
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of trial were neither few nor smalL As the 
waves of trouble heaved around her, she heard 
the voice in her soul, " It is I, be not afraid." 

A little girl was given to her widowed arms 
the April following the husband and father's 
death, and this event is said to have " occasioned 
a diversion of thought, which at once tended to 
relieve her loneliness, and soothe her sorrows." 
It has been often observed, that those bear 
trouble best who are compelled by circumstances 
to make exertions. Thus it is often wisely and 
mercifully ordered, that what looks like an 
addition to our cares, is made the means of b^ie- 
fitting us. Soon after her health was restored, 
she took charge of a day-school, which was 
opened among the Methodist9, and doubtless 
here commenced that course of preparation for 
engagement in the important work of instruction 
in which her valuable life passed. But domestic 
anxieties and educational engagenents were not 
the only discipline her mind had to pass through 
during the year, or year and half, after her hus- 
band's death. She felt the progress of a change 
of sentiment in reference to religious subjects. 
Deeply attached to the Wesleyans, more par- 
ticularly that section of them among whom her 
lamented husband had so diligently laboured, 
she found it a great trial to be compelled, by 
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what she regarded as distinct convictions of 
duty, to withdraw from them, and to join her- 
self to the " Society of Friends." All persons 
of devout minds, to whatever section of the 
Church Universal they may belong, must, above 
all else in human character, value sincerity. 
This transparent fidelity to conviction, accom- 
panied with childlike simplicity, was Hannah 
Kilham 6 distinguishing trait. It was grievous 
to withdraw from Christian friends, from those 
amongst whom her husband had died ; but she 
dared not confer with flesh and blood, her deci- 
sion was conscientiously made, and imcompro- 
misingly adhered to, and yet manifested no 
sectarian spirit. She said, very sweetly, in the 
letter she addressed to the leading members of 
the Christian community from whom she se- 
ceded — 

*' An absolute separation from any who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, was a thought 
from which I shrank, and I could not but 
encourage a hope that either some change might 
take place in the society, or that what was 
objectionable might be avoided, or that some 
kind of union might be formed among sincere 
Christians of every name, so that no separating 
bar sliould any longer prevent their endeavouring 
to do each other good, and more abundantly 
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to spread the Redeemer's kingdom. The prayer 
of my heart was^ 

^^ Ah I join me to thy secret ones, 
Ah I gather all thy living stones/' 

** The spirit of Christ has always appeared to 
me a much stronger bond of union than any 
similarity of opinions^ or any views of outward 
church-fellowship. 

'^ I did not expect to find a pure church on 
earth ; but my heart glowed with affection for 
tlie sincere of every name. Sensible that I was 
very far from being infallible myself, and remem^ 
bering how, in some things, I had discovered 
myself to be under the influence of error, I have 
wished to exercise a spirit of affection and for- 
bearance towards those who differ from me, 
conscious that if a spirit of forbearance and 
charity were not exercised towards me, my con- 
duct might be too severely and unjustly judged* 
I have longed to see the members of the church- 
militant imited as one family, filled with reverence 
and love towards their Heavenly Father, over- 
flowing with gracious affections towards each 
other, and animated with benevolent desires for 
the salvation of those who have never yet 
experienced * the powers of the world to come.' 
I have felt much in remembering the lines of one 
of our hymns, • 
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'* Scattered o'er all the earth they lie, 
Till thou collect them with thine eye^ 
Drawn by the music of thy name, 
And charmed into a beauteous frame." 

These views and desires may be considered 
visionary, and I am sorry there is no brighter 
prospect of their being realized." 

While at Epworth Mrs. Kilham attended the 
Friends' meeting, and from that time her mind 
became decided. In the summer of 1801 the 
widow with her two children returned to her 
native town of SheflSeld, and as education seemed 
marked out as peculiarly her province, she took 
part in a day-school kept by a friend of hers. 
The tranquil usefulness of this way of life was 
broken in upon by a great grief. Scarlet 
fever, of a virulent kind, broke out in SheflSeld, 
and among the infant victims was Hannah 
KUham's own beloved infant, the precious babe 
who had come like a messenger of consolation 
to her widowed mother. The stroke was very 
keenly felt, but strength was given suflScient 
even to that dark and stormy day. She affect- 
ingly says, 

" In feeling the separation from my beloved 
child, it seemed as though my earthly prosperity 
was blighted, and my spirit felt for a season 
weighed down with a heaviness of heart which. 
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though I saw it desu'able to praj^ kept me back 
from the power. Afterwards this prayer was 
breathed in my heart : O I that whatever is of 
myself may be destroyed ; and let my dispoo- 
iionsy my pursuits, and even my sorrowsy be 
cast behind, and let God live in me.** 

In 1803 she was received into memberslqp 
with the Society of Friends, and, in about two 
years afterwards, began a day and boarding- 
school at Sheffield, in which it was evident she 
manifested her usual hallowed conscientiousnesi^ 
and where her step-daugliter had the advantage 
of being well brought up under her mother's con- 
stant care. While she pursued the even tenonr 
of her way as a teacher of the young, her con- 
stitution, never strong, seems to have often suf- 
fered from sickness, which had the effect of 
deepening her compassion for the sufferings of 
those less favourably situated than herself. 

In the year 1815 her attention was particularly 
directed to relieving the wants of the poor and 
distressed. There was then no mode of district 
visitation, such as has been of late years so suc- 
cessfully adopted. Isolated instances of private 
benevolence (often injudicious) and humiliating 
parochial relief, were all the aid the poor received* 
Hannah Kilham went among them, saw for her^ 
self tJieir condition, studied their modes of life^ 
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and set herself to do them good, not merely by 
the idle and questionable charity of almsgiving. 
She says, " the first step towards bettering the 
condition of the poor, is assuredly to know what 
that state really is, and this by persons who have 
judgment and feeling to improve their condition, 
and have the power to be instruments to its 
improvement. This state of the poor will be best 
known by seeing them in their own houses, and 
hearing from themselves the affecting detail of 
their sufferings and privations. Temporary 
pressure may be met by temporary aid, but per- 
manent prosperity must be promoted by the 
encouragement of every good habit and disposi- 
tion, and by raising the poor from a state of 
abject depression, so that each, in their common 
way of living, may claim a share of the industry 
of others, and their own industry be brought 
into action." She was the means of establish- 
ing the society for bettering the condition of the 
poor in Sheffield, a society which proved a 
model for many similar institutions throughout 
the nation. One who had for some years laboured 
with her in various works of benevolence, says, 
*^ Hannah Kilham's sterling good sense, clear 
discernment, decided firmness of purpose, im- 
usual business-like habits and plans, untiring 
mdustry, united with her winning but unobtru- 
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sive manners^ all conspired to make her m- 
fluence great, and her services valuable."* 

This institution did not absorb all her leisure; 
she was a frequent visitor of the Lancasterian 
girls' school, took an active part in the societj 
for relieving and visiting aged females, and 
zealously promoted the establishment of Bible and 
tract distributing associations. 

There never was a more beautifiil instance of 
duty becoming its own reward than is afforded in 
the life of this admirable woman. She considered 
that her calling was to labour among '^tbe 
poorest, and youngest, and most untaught of the 
people;" in this she must have met with much 
to distress, and weary, and repel, yet she was abb 
to say, in the midst of her labours, ^^ to enjoy, we 
must communicate." 

It is very interesting to observe in her journal 
how watchful she was lest her various engage- 
ments for the poor should interfere with her home 
duties. ^^My family is large, and whatever 
concern I have for the poor, the daily care of 
home must have its place. May I seek the right 
disposal of time, and, what is still more important 
a watchfulness as to the disposition of the mind ;" 
and, again, ^^ it appears to me to be one of my 

* " Memoir of the late Hannah Kilham,** chiefly com- 
piled by her daughter. 
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first duties to endeavour to make home a scene 
of interest and happiness* This, indeed, will be 
best done by all having their attention well 
directed, all feeling that love to God and man^ 
from whence all virtues flow, and in that love 
seeking to avoid all cause of offence, and frdfilling, 
as means may offer, the duties of the day." 

Her thoughts on the Sabbath are valuable, as 
a domestic hint, in reference to that day: — 
<< Merciful and beneficent was the appointment 
of one day of rest from worldly cares, and desi- 
rous should every conductor of a family be that 
all partake the intended benefit; not overloading 
the preceding day with toil, so as to cause late 
retiring or late rising on the morning of the 
Sabbath. There should not be much preparation 
of food for either the family or for visitors, so 
that this may not be a day of weariness or hard 
pushing to obtain an hour or two for the sacred 
engagements of public worship. Let it be remem- 
bered ^thy man servant and thy maid servant' 
were to be included in the first appointment of 
this sacred day." 

During her personal investigation into the 
state of the poor, she was met by the presence of 
intemperance, and could not but have her powerfril 
mind directed to that one sin as the cause of, by 
far, the greatest amount of ignorance, misery, and 
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crime. She says, ^^ the cry of drunkenness and 
of want is grievously heard in this town. Oh, 
that people could be more fully aroused to a 
sense of their true interests." And again she says, 
*^ because of drunkenness and its wretched fruits 
the land mourneth ! How little should wc esteem 
any labour to bring up the younger part of society 
in a detestation of this sin I Let Chribtians 
unite to stem the current which is thus leading 
poor human beings into ruin. What! is our ease 
or self-indulgence to be placed against tiie &in 
which is going on, in some directions, in our 
land?'' 

How would her benevolent heart have glowed 
had she been permitted to see the efl'orts now 
made to bring up the young in the way of true 
sobriety. 

The society with which Hannah Kilham was 
in spiritual association has been honourably 
known as friends of the oppressed negro in all 
parts of the world, and her attention was very 
early, after her union with them, directed to the 
horrors of slavery. Her reading was much on 
plans of emancipation, on education, and on 
methods of Christian civilization. It is not known 
at what particular time she felt it to be her duty 
to enter on the missionary life in reference to 
A&ica. Probably during many years she waa 
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meditating the claims of the African, and patientlj 
waiting for heavenly guidance. With all her 
warmth of heart and energy of character there 
was nothing that approached to rashness in her 
determinations ; every step she took was wisely 
pondered, every conviction of duty brought to 
the test of examination and prayer. 

Her mind took a far more comprehensive view 
of the requirements for civilizing the races of 
Afirica than missionary operations usually con- 
template. She saw the difficulty there would be 
with the various dialects of Africa, none of them 
reduced to writing, and arranging simple grammar 
rules for them; and, meditating this, she was led 
to attempt a mental labour of all others the most 
uninvitmg. We praise, and very justly, the zeal 
for improvement that induces a young person to 
study languages. We honour the habits of study 
that must be persevered in before new forms of 
speech can be acquired, but in this there is a 
recompense sweetening the toil Not only do 
beautiful or forcible sounds become familiar to 
the mind^ increasing the means of expressing 
thoughts, and at the same time, perhaps, strength- 
ening perception as to what is valuable and 
interesting in our native language, but new and 
delightful treasures of literature are laid open to 
the student. The realm of thought is enlarged^ 
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and the soul enters into conunnnion with tb 
great, the gifted, and the good of other ages and 
of distant climes. But when Hannah Eilham 
desired to study the dialects of Africa she wti 
entering on a pursuit that had nothing to charm 
the ear, nor refresh the mind. Sounds unpleasmg 
languages that, for the most part, were restricted 
to the expression of physical wants or passimiii^ 
from which she could learn nothing that could 
delight or interest Ah I she was devoting hersdf 
to study, not for what she could acquire, but for 
what she could communicate. To raise falkn 
humanity in its most degraded state was her noUe 
aim. And to achieve this she endured an amount 
of mental fatigue and suspense, and a d^reeof 
physical danger that may have been equalled in 
the annals of philanthropy, though but rarely, 
and has never been excelled. 

In 1817 she was anxious to obtain information 
as to the best means of reducing to letters an 
unwritten language. She proposed, on the 24th 
of October, a query in the " Sheffield Iris,** as to 
this question, and from that time, being, doubt- 
less, favoured with communications on the sub- 
ject, she diligently persevered in her plans. Her 
early study of grammar, which had so strangely 
brought her imder censure, was of use now. 
Besides these inquiries, she completed a little 
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elementary grammar for the children under mis- 
sionary care at Sierra Leone^ and her mind 
seemed to be much impressed with a desire to 
write for the young. 

It was while thus employed that the thought 
first impressed her that she should introduce her 
books herself into Sierra Leone, and also attempt 
in Africa the reduction of their unwritten lan- 
guages. In 1818 she laid the subject before her 
friends. She wished to go to Sierra Leone as a 
school missionary, and it was a matter of thank- 
ftilness that many entered very warmly into her 
plans, which, however, could not be immediately 
carried out, as much had to be arranged. It was 
desirable to choose the best season for visiting so 
imhealthy a climate — *^ The white man's grave," as 
it has been expressively called, while some friends 
with whom she proposed sailing delayed their 
journey so long that she found the rainy season 
would set in before she could accomplish what 
she desired in her mission, so that the voyage had 
to be postponed. 

During the following year her home ties were 
lessened in consequence of her daughter leaving 
England to engage in the work of education in 
Russia. A friend mentioned one day that a 
person was wanted to superintend girls' schools 
in Russia on the principle of mutual instruction. 
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The observant mother noticed an express-m of 
wistfuhiess on the countenance of her danditai 
and ascertaining that it was her wish to go^ she 
set about furthering that wish with her tisoal 
energy. The daughter says, ** I could not imi- 
gine that separation would be very painful to 
her; not from any previous marks of want of 
affection, because of her love I had had continued 
and strong, proofs, only I thought her expansiTe 
benevolence had so far conquered her natoni 
feelings as to render her able to nudce any sacih 
fice which she deemed likely to promote die 
public good. When, however, the parting boor 
drew near, tlie struggle was so difficult, and her 
sufferings so acute, that I have often wondered 
how I could tear myself from her, and why I did 
not abandon the enterprise. After these eoiotions 
had subsided, she accompanied me to the vessel, 
and finally separated from me with the meek and 
peaceful submission of one who counted her 
Lord's will more to be desired than all earthly 
comforts." 

Her mind, after the departure of her daughter, 
reverted with increased interest to the plan of 
reducing the unwritten A&ican languages, and 
an interesting experiment was made. Two 
Africans were selected from among some native 
sailors on board a ship just come from Africa. 
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They spoke the same language, though not 
natives of the same district. These young men 
were placed under the charge of a friend at 
Tottenham, and for some months she steadily 
pursued the reduction of the Jaloof and Mandingo 
languages, making considerable progress both in 
learning them and in writing Tocabularies. 

These studies, and her consecration to the 
work of missionary enterprise, seemed to poiut 
out that her school, in which she had been 
assisted, should be given up. The time between 
the giving up of her school and her first visit to 
Africa was employed in active exertions in 
reference to the deep distress of the times both 
in England and Ireland, particularly the latter, 
where, from a failure in the potatx)e crop, there 
was a famine. Hannah Kilham's success in 
plans for the benefit of the poor in Sheffield, 
pointed her out as the most practical person to 
visit Ireland, and endeavour to institute similar 
plans. In 1823 she spent some months in the 
south and west of Ireland, and in her letters 
deplored the terrible state of destitution to which 
the poor inhabitants were reduced. Some 
thoughts that passed through her mind in re- 
ference to the poor peasantry have been since 
acted on. 

" It appears very evident that, in the south 
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and west of Ireland, there is quite as strong t 
call for the labours of a society for raising hmnan 
beings into a state to provide themselves with 
the accommodations of civilized life as there cao 
be in Africa or the wilds of America. And in 
some respects the claim may be regarded as 
stronger, since there is here no open country m 
which the people may either gain their living by 
hunting, or cultivating the land before them. 
There are two sources of amelioration that 
appear to me to be greatly wanted at the present 
moment: the one is, a comprehensive arrange- 
ment for occupying the peasantry of these dis- 
tricts, in their present situation, with spinning 
and weaving, and the second, which has greatly 
occupied my mind, is, a colony, somewhat on the 
plan of the one in the north of»Holland. One on 
principles yet more simple than even that esta- 
blishment, might, I apprehend, be formed with 
ease, in a district of this country, and while it 
miglit be made to pay the interest of the capital 
advanced, might furnish every family in the 
establishment with the means of comparative 
prosperity and healthful occupation." 

The two Africans who had been taken under 
care had been instructed careftdly in the truths 
of the Christian religion, with a view to their 
being useful to their countrymen on their return 
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to their native land; but it was thought that 
European superintendence would be requisite to 
promote the success of the plan. At length, 
after this long period of delay, Hannah Kilham's 
way was opened for the prosecution of her de- 
voted wish ; a little company was formed, con- 
sisting of John and Ann Thompson (a brother and 
sister), Richard Smith, and the subject of our 
narrative. They embarked at Gravesend on 
board the " James," bound for St. Mary's in the 
Gambia, on the 26th of October, 1823. 

As far as establishing a permanent settlement 
of Friends in Africa this little company failed. 
The two women survived to see their native land 
again, and to undertake further plans. The 
men both died ; — John Thompson on the home- 
ward voyage, with his sister and Hannah Ealham, 
and Richard Smith, described as "a sincere, 
solid, persevering, disinterested man," who went 
at his own expense, having a little property, 
who had remained at the settlement, died in his 
newly setded dwelling. 

The voyage was tempestuous, and it is worthy 
of remark that Hannah Ealham had from her 
earliest years a nervous dread of the sea. Yet, 
strong in the conviction of duty, and the superin- 
tendence of the Most High, she yielded not either 
to physical or mental dread, but exclaimed, 
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** what is danger, what is life, if good only can 
be done !" On the 8th of December the little 
company landed at Bathurst, and were kindly 
received by some merchants with whom Hannah 
Kilham in her previous A&ican preparations had 
made acquaintance. The British residents were of 
course among their early visitants ; but Hannah 
Kilham's desire to reduce to written symbols the 
languages of Africa was not much sympathized 
in by those English settlers to whom she named 
it. She, like many other labourers in a good causey 
had to complain of lukewarmness and ridicula 
She says, " There is heard on some occasions an 
expression of pity, I cannot call it sympathy, 
which appears to verge on the supercilious, ai^ 
instead of really entering into sympathy with the 
person addressed, seems rather to say, * I look 
on thee at a distance, and am glad I am not as 
thou art,' I would not give way to hard judg- 
ment, yet cannot but think there has been, in 
some minds accustomed to prosperity, and to a 
kind of general good opinion from others, tins 
kind of repelling, rather than sympathizing, feel- 
ing, to such as move in a more untrodden path 
than themselves, and with whose proceedings, 
while they hesitate to unite, they will not openly 
disapprove. I should like to be enabled fully to 
analyze this feeling, and see from whence it 
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springs, without violating that merciful precept, 
^ judge not, that ye be not judged.' " Neither 
did she approve of the mode in which English 
was taught to the natives. A kind of barbarous 
broken language was taught them which was 
amusing to the English from the grotesque 
blunders that were made by the pupils. It 
appeared to the conscientious mind of Hannah 
Kilham a sad prostitution of the work of instruc- 
tion to perpetuate a wretched broken language. 
She therefore often names in her letters of this 
period her desire that a pure English should be 
taught the natives. Those readers who recollect 
the labours of the good Oberliuj in his wild district 
of the Ban-de-la-Roche, to improve the language 
of the people, and to make it correct and pure, 
•will trace a similar line of conduct to that of 
Hannah Kilham. She remarks : — 

" Might it not be of use to explain, in an 
easy lesson book, a few of the phrases of broken 
English, by correct, plain, intelligent phrases? 
There might, in some instances, be less amuse- 
ment for Europeans who like to hear anecdotes 
of the Africans in this style of expression ; but, 
on the other hand, intelligence would be culti- 
vated, more real good might be done to them, 
and their advancement in useful knowledge 
would give more solid satisfaction, and much 
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more variety of information might be convejed^ 
than ever caii be by this childish and fettering 
habit of adapting for them onJy a poor barren 
fllang language." 

She had reason to rejoice that she had ado]ited 
the Jaloof language for her first attemjits at 
writing African. She found that it was spuken 
by the most intelligent natives on the coast, und 
that she could in short phrases make herself 
understood, while some of the more influential 
people came to hear her read it, evidently struck 
and interested by their language being written. 
She had wisely arranged some short narratives 
calculated to be usei'ul to them, and adopted an 
extremely simple system of ortliography. 

Undeterred by the many difficulties that im- 
peded her course, it was concluded to lose no 
time in commencing a school, and on the 6tli of 
January the work commenced with eight girls 
in one school, and thirty-five boys and youths 
in another. She found herself wonderfully sup- 
ported in her strange task. She was better 
imderstood tlian she could have hoped, and the 
intelligent, docile chai^icter of the natives she 
often took occahion to remark with tlie deepest 
satisfaction. 

On the 1st of February Hannah Eilham and 
her friends visited Sierra Leone ; the voyage from 
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Gambia thither was comparatively pleasant, and 
at the isles of Los, where they landed, the chap- 
Iain's wife, Mrs. Klein, who for five years had 
not seen a white woman, said to Hannah Ealham, 
** do what you can in En^and, for here people 
seldom continue long without becoming debili- 
tated both in body and mind : and she also repro- 
bated the practice of teaching the A&icans broken 
English." 

The visit to Sierra Leone was in all respects 
satisfactory. The English residents' mission 
stations and schools were visited, and great pro- 
gress was made in increasing the lists of words. 
The influence of the deadly climate was however 
folt seriously. " A cheerful disposition, and good 
courage, as well as temperate habits, and that 
resignation to die will of Providence which is 
most likely to be met with in those who are 
endeavouring to pursue with fidelity the appre- 
hended duties of the day^ were Hannah Kilham's 
auxiliaries in the preservation of health. The 
voyage of return from Sierra Leone to Gambia 
took twenty-two days, and on landing, some dis- 
appointment was experienced in the two Africans, 
Sandamee and Mahmadee, who had been so 
carefully trained in England, having miscon- 
ducted themselves. During the few ensuing 
months the progress of the native children was 
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SO encouraging that she repeatedly reooids that 
they were fiilly as capable of receiving instroo- 
tion as European children. Her long experieDoe 
as an instructress of youth makes her opioion 
peculiarly valuable. 

In June or July, 1824, having thorou^j 
reconnoitered the field of labour, it was deemed 
advisable to return to England to lay the result 
of their observations before the friends in- 
terested in the cause, with a view to further 
labours. Richard Smith decided to remain. John 
Thompson and his sister, with Hannah Kilham, 
embarked for England, all in tolerable healtL 
On the first night of their voyage, John Thomp- 
son, feeling the heat of the cabin very oppressive 
went on deck and slept there several hours ; he 
was struck with cold, and came down in the 
morning complaining of pains in his hmbs; 
fever followed ; there was no medical officer on 
board, but all that sympathy could devise was 
done for him by the captain and others, as well 
as by his anxious companions. Their efforts 
were vain ; after a few days' illness, in which he 
was able to speak with them, he departed for the 
haven of eternal rest. 

This event solemnized the minds of the two 
survivors, and must have greatly shadowed the 
bn|;hwcss of their joy on reaching England^ 
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where they had only landed a few weeks, when 
they heard that Richard Smith was taken ill on 
the 22nd, and died on the 30th of July. During 
his brief residence in Africa, he had gained the 
confidence of the natives, and of one man — 
a Mohammedan in authority, the Alcaide of 
Baccow — and had been permitted to establish a 
school for the children of the village. 

These events must have been very severe 
trials, and might almost have justified the giving 
up of further efforts, but Hannah Kilham had 
undertaken the work at all sacrifices of worldly 
interest, personal comfort, and human affections, 
and she resolved to persevere. A future voyage 
was determined on; in the meanwhile, for she 
was never idle, she deeply felt for the destitute 
condition of the poor of St. Giles's, and resolved 
to labour for their benefit. She adopted her 
usual plan of personal visitation, and was struck 
with the miserable state of the women in that 
district She says, "employment for females 
should be a subject of close attention, especially 
for such as are widows and unmarried; there 
are not places of domestic service for all. I feel 
assured that if these subjects are entered into, it 
will be found that effectual good cannot be done, 
without some additional arrangements, on a 
comprehensive plan, for this first step to civili- 
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zadon, useixil and sufficiently productive employ- 
ment, especially for single females. Rather let 
there be a colony formed, in which they should 
even till the ground, rather than it shall be said 
women cannot earn a decent living for themselves^ 
if left to their own resources." 

She was shocked at the apathy of many of the 
rich, as to the condition of the poor, and very 
jusdy remarked, "wars and outward discord, 
with all their horrors, display themselves, and the 
evils and suffering they cause, induce in time 
their termination; but the miseries that arise 
from cold, unheeding neglect, leave its victims to 
pine and suffer in secret ; and often a prey to 
violent temptation to crime, which must, we 
cannot doubt, bring condemnation, not only on 
each guilty individual ; but these consequences 
must be attributed also to those who might have 
been the means of shielding from such temptation, 
and would not" Some common schools were 
established in the miserable region that she 
visited, and considerable amelioration in the 
wretchedness of the inhabitants followed. 

On the 11th of November, 182 , having 
surmounted many difficulties, she again visited 
Africa, making a rapid voyage to Sierra Leone; 
she arrived there on tiie 9tli of December, 
and remained for a time at Free Town, where 
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the missionary friends were delighted to welcome 
her. Of this journey she says : — " the engage- 
ments I had in view in Sierra Leone were — first, 
the obtaining of an outline of the principal lan- 
guages spoken by the liberated Africans, and 
others in the colony, so as, by taking down in 
writing, in an easy and distinct orthography, the 
numerals and form of the leading words, to 
identify, as far as may be practicable, the dialects 
of the different tribes, to form an idea of the 
number of distinct languages spoken in Sierra 
Leone, and to consider what prospect there might 
be of proceeding to reduce those of the most 
importance to a written form : also to prepare 
such an outline of elementary instruction in each 
language as might introduce the pupils in the 
liberated African schools to a better knowledge 
of English than they at present possess." 

She visited several villages in furtherance of 
this plan, and took sketches of the numerals and 
leading words in twenty-five languages in little 
more than two months ! Setting sail for England, 
on the 28th of February, 1828, a precaution ren- 
dered necessary from illness, she landed safely at 
Plymouth, after a fair voyage. 

Her active mind had been greatly exercised 
in reference to the terrible example set the poor 
Africans by Europeans, which she justly re- 
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garded as the greatest possiblo hinderance to tbe 
spread of Cliristianity. Another con>'iction rf 
hers is very fast gaining ground at the prescot 
time : — " it is the Africans themselves must be 
the travellers and instructors and improvers d 
Africa," and with this conviction it was her ardent 
desire that schools should be established in Eng- 
land for the instruction of native Africans—* 
plan which seems far more feasible than that of 
sending missionaries to a climate so manifestly 
deadly to Europeans. " I cannot but hope^ from 
vrhat dear friends in England most interested 
in African affairs have expressed, that a school 
for black children will be consonant with their 
judgment, and that when the work before me 
shall be terminated, I may, with their concur* 
rencc, have a few of my present flock in my 
native land, there to proceed with elementary 
lessons in the language of each. O, how wouU 
such a prospect lighten all labours here! It 
would be the realization of what for fifteen yean 
has been so much before me. Until last year I 
had not looked for female pupils, yet since, it has 
constantly appeared to me that, for the elementary 
part on which I would enter in England, femalei 
would serve the purpose as well as boys, and be 
more fully under my own care. This, then, is 
the home to which I look ; an African and 
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English school, a depository for elementary 
lessons attached to it ; and leisure to pursue the 
work of forming elementary lessons, and lessona 
of Christian instruction in both the African and 
the English languages. Should life not be given 
me to see this desire effected, let me tenderly 
recommend some of my beloved friends to take 
it up, and this I trust will be their own desire." 

Her Opinions on the requisite qualifications for a 
missionary have all the value of powerful thought 
and actual experience: — "I would guard any 
young person brought up in a mission school, and 
with some view of being engaged in missionary 
labour, from looking forward to a life of divestment 
of outward labour, or from despising secular occu- 
pations as below them. That feeling has, I fear, 
been like a canker worm in the minds of many, 
and especially in such as have lived for years in 
a preparatory seminary, employed almost exclu- 
sively in learning, and with little or no active 
labour. Spiritual pride has got the ascendancy 
and mistaken notions as to the claims of Chris- 
tianity on the heart and life; its controlling 
influence on the feelings, thoughts, words and 
actions, have become sorrowfully apparent. 

** With regard to foreign missions, I believe it 
w^ould be better for the cause of Christianity, if 
not any were appointed as preachers without 
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flome active employment as school teachers^ 
translators, &c. It is not difScuIt to conceive 
how possible it is for the missionary concern to 
be a kind of resting-place for persons who prefer 
study occasionally, and leisure occasionally^ to 
any settled or laborious means of obtaining a 
livelihood, and who may seek this ofRce, as many 
have sought the priest's office, not from the 
requirings of the Holy Spirit, but for outward 
bread. • • • • 

" It is necessary that young missionaries should 
have a time of trial, under oversight, before 
they leave England. I am much impressed with 
the belief, that a very sedentary and studious 
life is not favourable as a preparation for mis- 
sionary enterprise. There should be more occu- 
pation for both body and mind as to exertion 
for others. The habit is too much that of ease 
and quietness for the subsequent difficulties of 
a missionary station. If they could be practised 
in surgery, carpenter's work, gardening, printing 
book-binding, &c., it would be valuable to them. 
Missionaries would, I think, have more effectual 
success, if they could present a little conununity 
of farmers, spinners, weavers, joiners, and the 
simple arts of Ufe^ and teach schools, and give 
religious instruction at the same time. They 
should shew, in such a community, how people 
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may provide themselves with all the necessaries 
of life easily, and have time to spare for study." 

Her opinions with reference to the too sedentary 
character of female education are very valu- 
able : — " Secular occupations are gqperally 
salutary ; and it would be advantageous to the 
mental health of the studious, if they had some 
intermixture of manual employ. How many 
females are there now growing up in the middle 
and higher ranks of society, languid and diseased 
from mere want of ex^cise, and what melan- 
choly examples have I recently seen of young 
men brought up without business, or any serious 
occupation for their time, shewing forth the per- 
nicious fruits of pride, with fulness of bread and 
abundance of idleness." 

In 1830 Hannah Kilham and her daughter 
were privileged to meet and spend the summer 
together. In this sweet intercourse the daughter 
was able to form a higher estimate than ever of 
her beloved mother's character. She has grate- 
fully recorded her impressions: — "Till I had 
this opportunity of watching her in a great variety 
of circumstances, and of observing her silent and 
continual renunciation of self, I had formed no 
adequate idea of the brightness and devotedness 
of her Christian character. Every walk, every 
meal, every wisii bore a testimony to her deep 
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religious feeling, which to this day speaks more 
powerfully to my heart than words can express. 
Quietly and sedulously she pursued her occu- 
pations, and accomplished more than many who 
had hr more opportimities than hersel£ In 
whatever she felt to be her duty she would per- 
severe, notwithstanding she might in its perform- 
ance have to encounter hunger, cold, fatigue, and 
want of rest Whilst she took a deep interest in 
the exertions of others, she was remarkable for 
silence on her own labours, unless she saw some 
good end likely to be answered by relating 
them." 

On the 7th of October she set sail on her third 
and last voyage to Africa, and arrived at Free 
Town, Sierra Leone, on the 17th of December. 
After a short intercourse with missionary friends, 
she sought the governor, and obtained permission 
from him to her taking charge of the children 
rescued from slave ships, provided no additional 
expense were thereby brought on the Govern- 
ment After a short survey the village of Char- 
lottee was selected as the place for establishing 
her school for native girls, and those rescued from 
slavers. Here she determined on trying her 
plans of instruction. She was fortunate in ob- 
taining the assistance of a matron admirably 
suited to carry out her plans. Here, in the 
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midst of great weakness, she continued to labour. 
The school was to promote three objects. " First, 
an experiment, so far as chrcumstances will allow, 
of teaching English intelligibly, and making use 
of the native languages for that purpose, 86 f iEir as 
they are known, or can be obtained in their 
elementary form. Secondly, the watchful care 
of a company of liberated Africans, both as to 
health and mind. Thirdly, the training of a few 
young persons as teachers for schools." 

In pursuance of this plan, she was of coursQ 
shut out of Christian society, and she ventured 
to pass the rainy season among her pupils, though 
unprovided with many comforts necessary to the 
preservation of health. " I would not recommend 
any who follow me to provide themselves so 
slightly with either bed or sofa as I have done," 
is an incidental remark conveying much to the 
tlioughtful reader. 

Besides her school, she busied herself to in-» 
vestigate the apprentice system, which in some 
cases was but another name for slavery, and she 
effected much good by turning attention in that 
direction. 

Some of the accounts given of the rescued 
children it will be seen are very affecting:-^ 
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** Rescued Slate Girls* 
^ The matron gave me some affecting detaib 
of what the Eosso girls had told her of the 
wretched state o£ their country from ahnost 
perpetual wars, for the purpose of makmg slaves^ 
so that they can seldom retire to rest at night 
and feel secure from an alarm. They appear to 
have been in this way habituated to cry out 
altogether when anything disturbs them in the 
night, and they several times did this on first 
coming here. 

** One of the children, about seven years old,, 
has several scars on her limbs, of which she gives 
the following account : — Her father and mother 
fled from the slave dealer, and her mother, from 
carrying her, was hindered from moving so 
quickly as, without her, she could have done. 
The father caught the child away from her, and 
threw it upon a fire, saying it was better for the 
child to die than for all to be made slaves. The 
mother could not bear this, but ran back and 
took up her child, until she got to a place where 
she thought she could stop securely to dress the 
little creature's wounds, but, in doing this, she 
was taken, and the child was soon separated from 
her, and our poor little Towah saw neitlicr father 
nor motlier {iiiy more. 

"Ninga's fiitluT would not leave his oliiMren, 
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but brought them all four away in his flight 
Ninga says, the pursuers killed her father ; and 
she does not know to what place were taken 
her mother and her two younger sisters: one 
sister older than herself, was brought to this 
colony, and probably put out as an apprentice. 
The children say they sometimes flee in great 
numbers from one town to another, and hope to 
rest for a night, but while they sleep their restless 
enemy pursues them, and again all is distress and 
commotion. 

" One of the girls has an anxious countenance, 
and, not having been very well of late, her 
anxiety appears more evident ; perhaps her in- 
disposition is occasioned by secret sorrow preying 
on her mind. Sometimes, when she has done 
her little wasliing, and whilst others are finishing 
theirs, she will sit down pensive by the brook, 
and fixing her eyes on the opposite side of the 
mountain, on one particular spot, will silently 
weep, and seem not to wish to be questioned as 
to the cause. One Jay she told the matron's 
daughter, who accompanied them to the brook, 
that there was a house and farm on that moun- 
tain that looked hke her father's farm, and it was 
the sight of it that made her weep." 

Tliese, and many other evidences that Hannah 
Kilham had, that the " dark places of the earth 
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are full of the habitations of cruelty," preventeJ[ 
any flagging of her energies in the work she had 
undertaken. As a woman she would deeply feel 
the miseries of her own sex among heathens. 
Woman, the sufiering sex by nature, is not less 
80 by human oppression ; very early in Hannah 
Kilham's African experiences she records : — " I 
was asked, a few days since, to go and see a 
poor woman who was much hurt by some blows 
received from her husband. On my way to her 
hut I was informed of one of the king's boys 
(liberated captives from slave ships), not far 
from this place, who, being dissatisfied with one 
of his wives, had ordered her legs to be broken, 
and she died in consequence of this cruelty. 
When I was in the hut of the poor woman, a 
native came in who was decrepit, and I was told 
it was from the violent blows of the man, who 
called himself her husband, and who by brutal 
treatment had crushed some of her bones. Alas! 
what can be said for those who plead for human 
nature, when uncultivated, being innocent and 
good, and not needing the aid or interference 
of the more enlightened?" 

She mentions also that, in some parts, the 
women do the field-work, and that, on returning 
from a hard day's work, it was their habit ** to 
fall down on their knees before their hua- 
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bands, and thank them for their day's work.** 
Such humiliations and sufferings among women 
and children might well arouse all the sympathies 
of her soul, and when she saw improvement 
follow her plans of instruction, and found how 
readily the poor creatures received instruction, 
we cannot wonder to find her saying, " Oh, that 
my dear friends at home may regard my station 
here, not as one of moumfiil exile, but as one 
delightfully relieved from any extreme care, and 
crowned with the sense of infinite kindness and 
tender mercy. Oh, my soul, acknowledge with 
thanksgiving thy Redeemer and thy God." 

Thus stayed upon God, she passed through 
the rainy season (so dangerous to Europeans) of 
1831 with tolerable comfort and safety, con- 
tinuing her labours in translating, teaching, 
Buperintending, or arranging plans for native 
teachers being trained. She corresponded with 
txiissionaries and with persons in authority, inves- 
tigating the evils that had crept into the apprentice 
system, and mitigated by her just and wise 
representations the condition of apprentices : and 
in all ways, by personal observation and exertion, 
and by the labours of her pen, she promoted the 
work for which she had left country and kindred, 
and the usages of civilized life, and dared the 
dangers of a deadlj cEmate, and the scarcely less 
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exhausting anxieties of devising plans and col- 
lecting schools with but little adequate aid or 
sympathy. 

Early in 1832, having had her mind greatly 
exercised in reference to the colony of Liberia, 
and the views entertained in England and 
America with regard to making that r^ion a 
place to which American bom desc^:idants of 
Africa could be sent, Hannah Kilbam disap- 
proved of many of the views of the Colonization 
Society. Her clear perception and sound sense 
on most topics makes her opinion on this of very 
great value, particularly as the question is yet 
interesting the Christian public on both sides the 
Atlantic She said in her Journal of the 3l8t 
of January, 1832 — 

*^ I do feel for Liberia, and earnestly desire 
that the experiments now forming there may 
eventually answer a great and good purpose, 
both to the colonists and to the natives. There 
must be much distress and ccMnfiision unless they 
adopt the measure of sending a greater proportion 
of well prepared agents for the general help of 
the people. It cannot do much good to Afirica 
to send a number of liberated slaves without 
adequate means of instruction. That some of 
the neighbouring tribes should wish to be joined 
with them and to call themselves Americans is 
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no wonder: they see some displays of power 
among them^ and this is always inviting when 
it is not used against those who witness it The 
great feature in that colony, as &r as I hear, is 
a proud estimate of their own power, with but 
little strength for right government. I have a 
decided apprehension that the people are not pre- 
pared for the position in which the Golonizatioa 
Society has placed them, and much less are they 
prepared to recdve a great multitude in additi<»i 
to their present number. There are multitudes of 
newly liberated slaves whom people are b^inning 
to find a heavy charge in America, and they 
would gladly be freed from them ; but to clear 
that continent of the coloured population, as 
some of the Colonization Society have professed to 
hope, is, I think, assuredly as vain an expectation 
as ever entered the mind of man. From what 
we see here of people who have resided in 
America and the West Indies, I prefer the sim- 
plicity of character of the native Africans, who 
have never been out of their own country. There 
is in these, when improved by education and 
Christian feeling, something from which I have 
greater hope, than from the more complex dis- 
positions of those who have been in the new 
world, and have perhaps brought some of its 
slave-holding feelings with them. I greatly wish 
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that the Americans wonid, at home, attend more 
to the general education of the people of colour, 
and prepare them for doing good in Liberia.** 

These and similar views led her to belieye it 
a duty to visit Liberia, to confirm or correct her 
opinions. She was able to leave her school 
under superintendence, and the governor and 
other friends acquiesced in the propriety of the 
step. On inquiry, she learned at Free Town 
that a small vessel would set sail for Liberia in 
February, and stay a few days in that colony, 
returning thence to Sierra Leone. She was 
fevoured to reach her destination in safety, visited 
the schools in Monrovia, and entered into nego- 
tiations for carrying out the plan of sending some 
of the children of influential natives to England 
for education, and, having thus brought many 
affairs into good train, she set sail in tolerable 
health on what was destined to be her last 
voyage. 

The enlry on her journal after her embarkation 
is most valuable and affecting as a voice from 
one soon to enter the eternal world, and evidently 
in a state of hallowed preparation. Through all 
her letters and papers there runs a fine vein of 
thought in reference to the danger of Christian 
professors, of whatever name, falling into formal- 
f^ai^ H;^oming the slaves of habit, rather than 
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the free subjects of conviction ; hence her last 
written words were — " True religion is the 
heartfelt acknowledgment of God and of his 
redeeming power and love in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. This acknowledgment should be evinced 
in all our ways, though it be silently and with- 
out any vocal profession. I apprehend that 
great mistakes have arisen, affecting both the 
heart and practice, from placing religion in mere 
outward profession, the utterance of vocal prayer, 
the hearing of religious instructioUy^and outward 
abstuience from worldly amusements and occu- 
pations on the Sabbath day. God calls for the 
heart, the whole heart, and internal and unre- 
served dedication to Him should be seen in the 
orderings of our daily walk, temper, and deport- 
ment" To this she adds, referring to the voyage 
just undertaken, " we are almost becalmed, and 
have been for some days, and some changes have 
taken place from the uncertainty of a long pas- 
sage, but I have cause to be thankful for hope. 
So far I have been weak and not well all the way.** 
This calm of the elements was followed by a 
""storm. The vessel was struck by hghtning, and 
put back to Liberia ; probably the langour she 
had complained of was increased by the shock; 
be that as it may, she fell ill, but complained 
only of sea sickness ; a feverish disorder followed^ 
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and on the 31st of March, 1832, she died insen- 
sible on board the vesseL Further particulars 
respecting her death were not given, for though 
few persons were ever more tenderly loved, it 
was the inscrutable arrangement of Providence 
.that she should finish her course alone among 
strangers. Her remains were consigned to the 
deep. 

" The wave 
That gives the bier no flowers, makes moan above her 
grave." 

** But thou, oh Heaven ! keep, keep, what thou hait 
taken. 

And with our treasure, keep our hearts on high : 
The spirit meek, and jet hj pain unshaken. 

The faith, the love, the loftj constant^. 
Guide us where these are with our sister flown. 
They were of thee, and thou hast claimed thine own.** * 

What a lesson is this life! A widow, de- 
pendent on her own exertions, with a step- 
daughter to educate and place in life ; we see 
how active benevolence prompted her to giye 
what was better than gold, — thought and time to 
the poor of the populous neighbourhood in which 
she lived. How by the influence of her charao-* 
tcr she brought others to enter into her plans. 
It may be thought that, perhaps, she was success- 

* Mrs. Hemans. 
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ful in her school, not only in a moral sense, but 
also in reference to pecuniary matters, and that 
as her life advanced her means became more 
ample. There is abmidant evidence that that 
was not the case. Hannah Eilham was scarcely 
the person to amass money, and she gave up her 
school at great loss to be enabled to attend to those 
demands of duty which she felt were, paramount 
She said she was willing to sell all that she had^ 
rather than not go out to the poor Africans. 
Sometimes, during the last ten years of her life^ 
she evidently felt the difficulties of her pecimiary 
position. She says (Journal, 23rd of July, 1824)^ 
** I have been ready to fear, lest there was some- 
thing either negligent or unskilful in my arrange- 
ments while I possessed a h(Hne, which prevented 
me from gaining what might have been nearer 
independence, but I may also remember that, 
even before entering upon the school, I felt a 
check against giving up the whole of my time to 
occupations that prevented my attendance on the 
poor, and that this check always continued ; and 
that subsequent failure of health, af);er being 
too much engaged, threw me necessarily more 
into quiet mental occupations, which it appeared 
my indispensable duty to punaue." 

And again she says, ** My heart was turned 
towards the poor from a child, and perhaps not 
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being rich myself, may have led me to feel more 
sensibly for them." 

She records her gratitude for the sympathizing 
aid of the society to which she belonged, in 
terms that assure us how completely she lived by 
faith (Journal, 28th of January, 1829), ** During 
the last nine years, seven of which I have passed 
as a houseless pilgrim, all my wants have been 
freely supplied, and resources have been given 
me by which, though I was not much before 
hand, yet there was always the means of freely, 
and without much limitation, pursuing good 
objects; in corresponding, buying and giving 
tracts, journeys, and in other concerns, having 
the many advantages of one of larger resources. 
Great has been the kindness of dear friends, and 
freely have they united with me in good desires." 
A testimony this equally honourable to both 
parties. The independence of her character is 
also worthy of notice. A widow at the age of 
twenty-four, a beautiful consistency marked her 
whole career: for the twenty-four following years 
she laboured diligently to submit both her inner 
and outer life to the laws of God, as revealed 
in His word, and applied by His spirit And 
then, at the very time when strength begins to 
fail, or at all events when rest seems needful, and 
new occupations are rarely entered into with zesty 
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yet, imsubsided by the delicacy of her constitu- 
tion, her nervous dread of the sea, or the gather- 
ing weight of years, her mind entered with all 
the buoyancy of youth into new plans of bene- 
volence, involving exposure, fatigue, and con- 
stant anxiety ; and from her forty-eighth to her 
fifty-eighth year (the last of her life), her labours 
were yet more abundant than they had ever 
been. How deep and fervent must have been 
the piety that constrained to such a life of de- 
votedness and self-denial I We cannot better 
conclude our sketch of this invaluable woman, 
than by appending the beautiful testimony of 
the poet, James Montgomery, in reference to 
her. 

" It may truly be said of Hannah Kilham, that 
it was given to her, not only to believe in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, but also to suffer for 
His sake. Nor can we doubt but that she was 
ready at any moment to lay down her life in the 
service of those for whom He laid down His life 
in sacrifice. Having known her for many years, 
and having often had occasion to glorify God in 
her, I can honestly testify that, during all that 
period, at home or abroad, she was one of the 
most actively, influentially, benevolent persons 
with whom it was ever my privilege to be 
acquainted. In all our Christian institutions 
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here^ for the personal relief of the distressed, the 
general amelioration of the condition of the poor, 
or the direct promotion of the Gospel among all 
classes, so far as being a member of the Society 
of Friends, she could co-operate with persons of 
other denominations, she was most exemplary 
and indefatigable in the discharge of every duty 
which she undertook. But it was more especially 
in founding and conducting schools for the in- 
struction of children in humble life, both in 
Great Britain and Ireland, that the energy as 
well as w isdom and gentleness of her mind was 
displayed. In later years her plans, simple but 
comprehensive, admirably adapted to present 
application, and ncybly prospective of future 
enlargement to the highest degree of practicable 
perfection, for iiiiproving the condition, social, 
moral, and spiritual, of the negroes in their own 
country, were far beyond mere human praise: 
for lliough pride may superciliously disJain, and 
learning affect, to hold in little esteem her humble 
but li.illowed attempts to reduce the crude lan- 
;^ua-:^c ; oi West Africa to graimiiar ruks ; yet by 
these it may be presumed that she begun a 
work wliicli has not only shewn the way, but in 
some m^jiisure prepared it, for eventually and 
eirectually civilizing and evangelizing the barba- 
rous hordes on both sidles of the Kiger, whom the 
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natives of mis-named Christendom have been 
conspiring to plunder, enthral, and oppress by 
the most iniquitous traffic under heaven for three 
centuries past 1" 

She is now gone to her reward, not of merit, 
but of grace, the only ground upon which she 
ever ventured to believe that she might one day 
enter into the joy of her Lord. For there was 
a singleness of eye, and sincerity of purpose, as 
well as a humility of deportment in all that she 
did on behalf of religion and humanity, which 
were the pledges of her heart being right witli 
God, while it was kindly affectioned towards her 
fellow-creatures of every kindred, colour, and 
clime. Worn, but never weary ; faint, yet pur- 
suing, she continued patient in well-doing to the 
end; for when the flesh was weakest, the spirit was 
most willing ; and when the outward mien was 
visibly decaying, so as to cause those who loved 
her to look upon her as one whom they could 
hope to see but for a very little while, her conduct 
and conversation, tempered ^Yith meekr.ess and 
fear, proved to all that she was daily renewed in 
her mind to know what was the good an; I 
acceptable and perfect will of her Father con- 
cerning her. At length, under His mysterious 
permission, slie might be said to disappear amon^ 
tlie livl::-. Her surviving friends may well 
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cherish a good hope that, since she walked with 
God, she was not, for God took her. 

^^ Thy light, dear saint, put out in darkness, sloept 
Beneath the gulf o*er which the negro weeps, 
When borne to bondage, from the ship of slaves, 
Ilis tears are wafted homeward on the waves. 

Hidden, but not extinct, below the dark 
Deep-bed of ocean. When the latest spark 
Of Nature^s conflagration shall expire, 
Thy light shall shine above the sinking pyre ; 
A ray among the innumerable rays 
Which from the ransomed round thdr Saviour blaze, 
When he makes up His jewels, and no gem 
Is wanting in his glorious diadem.'* 



THE END. 
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business and does it well." — Christian Witness, 

" He has said a multitude of things which is hardly possible 
to forget, and which deserve to be remembered to the last 
moment of this earthly life.** — Christian Timet, 



5, BUhapagate Street Without. 
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Demy 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

THE TEEE-SCHOOLS OF WOECESTERSHIEE, 
and their fulfilment. By Geoege Geiefith. 

" Hundreds of volumes have heen written as to the wars, 
power, and grandeur, of the various eminent empires of the 
Earth, while few and far between have been the records com- 
memorating the education of their sons, or their progress in 
learning and useful knowledge ; thus the empire of reason 
has been overwhelmed by that of Conquest.'* — Freface. 

Foolscap 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 

THE CAMPANEE THAL ; or Discourses on the 
Immortality of the Soul. By Jean Paul Ee. 
Eichtee. Translated from the German by Juliette 
Bauee. 

***** Report, we regret to say, is all we know of the 
* Campaner Thai,' one of Richter's beloved topics, or rather 
the life of his whole philosophy, glimpses of which look forth 
on us from almost every one of his writings. He died while 
engaged, under recent and almost total blindness, in enlarging 
and remodelling this * Campaner Thai.' The unfinished 
manuscript was borne upon his coffin to the burial vault ; and 
Klopstock's hymn, ' Auferstchen wirst du !' * Thou shalt arise, 
my soul,' can seldom have been sung with more appropriate 
application, than over the grave of Jean Paid." — Carlyle*8 
Miscellanies. 

Foolscap 8vo., sewed, price Is., cloth, Is. 6d. 

THE LIFE or JOSIAH HENSOJST, formerly a 
Slave, as narrated by himself, with a Preface, by 
Thomas Binney. 

** We have seen and heard Mr. Henson, and listened to the 
narrative of his eventful life. His life, which this volume 
contains, is more* thrilling than any romance we ever read. 
We have shed tears and smiled alternately as we perused its 
striking details." — Evangelical Magazine, 

5, BUhopsgcute Street Without. 
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12mo., lewed, price Is. 

SPAEKS TEOM THE ANVIL. Bj Eliuu Buebitt. 

Tho Thirtpenth Thousand. 

** These are sparks indeed of singular brilliancy." — BritUh 
Friend, 

** Reader, if you have not read the ' Sparks from the Anvil/ 
do so at once.'*— 2'A« Echo. 



12nio., sewed, price Is. 

A VOICE TBOM THE FOEQE. By Eliuu Bubbitt. 
Being a Sequel to " Sparks from the Anvil." New 
Edition. 

<<They deserve to be stereotyped, and to form part of the 
standard literature of the age.*' — Kentish Independent. 

** We say to all, read it, imbibe its spirit, and learn, like the 
writer, to work for and with God, towards the regeneration of 
the worldy-^NoUingJuim JUview. 



12mo., sewed in packets, price Is. each. 

PEACE PAPEBS fob the PEOPLE. By Elihu 
Buebitt, 

'* We would rather have been the author of these six and 
thirty papers than of all the poetry which has dazzled Europe 
during the present century.** — Chrittian Witnese. 

** If we wanted to put into the hands of young people a book 
likely to draw forth all that is generous in their hearts and 
solemn in their convictions, in favour of tlie cause of Peace, 
thU would be the book. — NonconformitU 



5, SMopt£fai0 Street Without. 



STJCCESSOES TO CHAELES GILPIN. 15 

Svo. cloth, price Is. 6d., in paper cover, Is. 

" 1793 and 1853," 

Bj EiCHAED CoBDEN, Esq., M.P. A handsome 
Library Edition with a JBreJace hy the Author, 

■ Foolscap 8 vo., price 23. 6d. 

THE PEIZE ESSAY, on the Use and Abuse of 
AlcohoHc Liquors in Health and Disease. By "W. 
B. Caepenter, M.D., E.E S. Dedicated by per- 
mission to H. E. H. Prince Albert. 

" We have now to congratulate the donor and the public 
on having obtained an Essay from one of the most eminent 
physiologists." — NoneonformisU 

8vo., Sewed price Is. 

THEEE LECTUEES on the Moral Elevation of the 
People. By Thomas Beggs. 

** The working classes ought to read them, that they may 
learn how much power resides in themselves ; the middle 
classes should read them, and learn that wealth confers in- 
creased responsibility on its possessor ; and even our nobles 
should read them, that they may learn that the downfall of 
false, and the reign of true nobility are alike at hand'* — 
Nottingham Review, 

ISmo., cloth, price la. 

TEUE STOEIES; or Interesting Anecdotes of 
Children. Designed, through the medium of ex- 
ample, to inculcate principles of virtue and piety. 
Eifth Edition. 

^ No narrative nor anecdote is inserted in this little work, 
of whose strict authenticity there did not seem to be very 
satisfactory evidence. 

5, Bishopagate Street Without. 
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Foolscap 8vo., cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

THREE TEARS mr EUROPE; or, Places T have 
seen, and People I have met. 13y William AVells 
Bbown. a Fugitive Slave. 

** That a man who was a glare for the first twenty years 
of his life, and who has never had a day*s schooling, should 
produce such a book a>< this, cannot but astonifth those who 
speak disparagingly of the African race.*' — The Weekly Newt 
and Chronicle, 



Foolscap 8vo. 28. 6d. 

THE LAW OP KINDNESS. Six Chapters. T. The 
Law of Kindness — Liiroduct^ory.-— IL Tlio liaw of 
Kindness in the Family. — III. The Law of Kind- 
ness in the School. — Iv. The Law of KindiicHa in 
the Church. — V. The Law of Kindness in the Com- 
monwealth. — ^VI. The Law of Kindness to oth(?r 
Nations and the Heathen. By the liev. Thomas 
Pyne. 

** We shall rejoice to hear that it is extensively circulated.'* 
Standard of Freedom. 



Post 8 TO., cloth, price 10s. Cd. 

POETRATTS IN MINIATUEE, or SkotchcH of 
Character in Verse. IW II knrietta J. Fit y, A uthor 
of tliO " Hymns of the fieformatiou," &c. Illustrated 
with Eight Engravings. 

This little volume holds many a name dear to the best 
interests of society, like those of Klissabeth Fry, J. J. Gurucy, 
W. Wilberforce, Ilanuah More, Bishop Ueber, &c. 



6, BisJiopagate Street Without 



